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AIT IS perhaps somewhat out 
4] of the ordinary for a large 
business corporation to 
have for its general offices 

> a beautiful mansion in a 
residential section of a large city. The 
United Bakeries Corporation, when it 
moved its headquarters to Chicago last 
fall, in seeking a building which would 
house its executive and accounting of- 
fices, as well as a complete laboratory, 
passed up the congested loop district and 
purchased the residence formerly occu- 
pied by Chauncey -Blair, a prominent 
business man of Chicago. 

The building is three stories high, of 
stone construction, and is located at 
4830 Drexel Boulevard. The accompany- 
ing illustrations give an idea of the 
beautiful offices and the spacious grounds 
surrounding-the structure. The prop- 
erty has a frontage of two hundred feet 
on Drexel Boulevard, is three hundred 
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The Blair Residence, Chicago, Now Headquarters of the United Bakeries Corporation 


BAKERY CORPORATION’S PALATIAL HOME 


feet deep, and in the rear extends to 
Forty-ninth Street, making this part 
three hundred feet wide. 

On the first floor are found the of- 
fices of Brayton Campbell, president, 
George G. Barber, secretary-treasurer, 
H. B. Ward, a vice president, and George 
B. Smith, general manager. These 
rooms are beautiful, to say the least, 
and are handsomely furnished. It would 
require too much space to describe in de- 
tail the furnishings, as they are so un- 
usual for a. business concern, but it 
would be amiss not to mention the fire- 
places which are found in all the pri- 
vate offices. These are of imported mar- 
ble and Eurgpean walnut, beautifully 
carved. In Mr. Campbell’s office, a piece 
of the marble in the mantel came from 
Italy, and was carved in the fourteenth 
century. On this floor are also the dining 
rooms and kitchen, and every noon a 
fine luncheon is served gratis to the em- 


ployees, of: which there are approximate- 
ly fifty. The executives and department 
managers gather in a private dining 
room, giving them an opportunity to dis- 
tuss problems that arise from day to 
day. 

A broad stairway leads to the second 
floor, where the purchasing and advertis- 
ing departments are located. _M. Lee 
Marshall, vice president of the United 
Bakeries Corporation, and president of 
the Bakeries Service Corporation, oc- 
cupies a fine, big office facing Drexel 
Boulevard. Charles Allen, director of 
advertising, also has his office on this 
floor, as has R. B. Ward, a vice presi- 


dent. The Bakeries Service Corporation, 


is the purchasing company for the Unit- 
ed Bakeries Corporation, and Mr. Mar- 
shall, the president, has charge of the 
buying of all supplies for the bakeries 
controlled by the parent company. 

The third floor was used by the for- 





mer owners as a ballroom, and was dec- 
orated with beautiful tapestries. These 
have been removed, however, and the 
room is given over to the accounting de- 
partment. The insurancé and traffic de- 
partments are also on this floor. The 
laboratory is in a two-story building in 
the rear of the main offices. Much at- 
tention has been paid to equipment, and 
the experimental, research and testing 
laboratory is: modern and complete in 
every respect. C. J. Patterson is direc- 
tor of the department of research and 
analysis. 

The United Bakeries Corporation was 
formed about a year ago, and was the 
result of a consolidation of the Camp- 
bell System of Bakeries, of the West, 
and the Ward & Ward interests, with 
headquarters in Buffalo, N. Y. It was 
originally capitalized at ten million dol- 
lars, which has since been raised to 

(Continued on page 1370.) 
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Main Entrance to the Offices of the United Bakeries Corporation 
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“Heine Bostic, up to Keysville, has been bakin’ shipped-in 
flour lately,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “an’ a while back, jes’ after he'd got in a pretty good 
supply from some mill up no’th, the market went down right 
smart an’ the flour turned out plumb bad. The mill sent some 
ind of aexpert down, but he couldn’t do no better, an’ 
- inally they up an’ give Heine right 

round a dollar a barrel and let 
him off on some more he had 
lie bought and comin’ to him. 
The other day I was askin’ him 
labout it an’ Heine says, ‘It was 
hot the flour yet; when the man 
M\\| of the mill is gone we make the 
'' door shut an’ she raises good.’ ”’ 























PUBLIC SERVICE 


The code of ethics recently formulated 
by the executive committee of the South- 
ern Bakers’ Association is in many re- 
spects a really admirable document, de- 
serving of careful study by bakery or- 
ganizations throughout the country. Such 
a code has a double value: in the first 
place, it impresses upon the bakers their 
responsibilities as public servants; in the 
second, it shows the public that the bak- 
ers collectively, if not always individu- 
ally, are doing their utmost to produce 
the best possible bread under satisfac- 
tory working conditions. 

The code of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has the special merit of being 
short and not technical. The baker sub- 
scribing to it simply pledges himself to 
prepare and distribute his products under 
strictly sanitary conditions; to use only 
materials of known purity, without imi- 
tations or substitutes intended to deceive 
the public; to prohibit the use of tobacco 
in any form within the premises where 
bakery products are manufactured; to 
keep accurate cost and sales records, and 
to tolerate no misrepresentation of the 
products, either through direct statement 
or in advertising. 

Any baker who so desires can live up 
to the spirit and letter of such an agree- 
ment as this without foregoing all the 
freedom of action which he may justi- 
fiably wish for. It is the intention of the 
committee which has formulated this code 
that membership in the association shall 
be sufficient evidence to the public that its 
rules are being adhered to; in other 
words, the emblem of membership is to 
form a guaranty in which the public may 
have implicit faith. A too precise code 
would defeat its own purpose, but there 
Seems to be no reason why any reputable 
baker should refuse to comply with such 
requirements as are set forth in the sim- 
ple statement here summarized. 

The prosperity and success of the bak- 
ing industry depends on the confidence of 
the bread consumers. Whatever will tend 
to increase that confidence, and make the 
bakers themselves more completely de- 
serving of it, is a permanent benefit to 
the trade. The Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is strongly to be commended for 
thus recognizing that its most effective 
way of helping its members is through 


service to the public. Too often trade 
associations seem to regard themselves as 
attorneys for the defense in actions 
brought by the representatives of the 
people; they can do far better work for 
the industries that support them if, as in 
this instance, they strive for such forms 
of public service as will create closer 
understanding, greater confidence and 
better feeling between those who buy and 
those who sell. 


STALE BREAD ONCE MORE 


The Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University has just issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “Stale Bread Loss as a 
Problem of the Baking Industry.” This 
represents the result of an extended in- 
vestigation conducted by Dr. Joseph 
Stancliffe Davis and Dr. Wilfred Eldred, 
and a brief summary of their findings 
was issued by the Institute last Septem- 
ber, which time the work was com- 
mented on editorially by The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

The pamphlet forms a material contri- 
bution to the literature of the baking 
industry, and derives a special value from 
the fact that it is the product of an in- 
stitution not directly affiliated with the 
bakers. The evidence on which the con- 
clusions were based was largely provided 
by the bakers themselves. Replies to 
questionnaires sent out by the investi- 


ing companies operating one hundred and 
eleven plants distributed over twenty-six 
states. It is rather significant that these 
sixty-one replies represented less than 
forty per cent of the questionnaires 
mailed; in other words, ninety-four of 
the baking companies which were asked 
to supply information either neglected 
entirely to do so or else sent in their 
replies in such incoherent shape that their 
figures were virtually useless. 

The importance of the stale bread re- 
turns problem, as representing a heavy 
burden of expense to the baking industry, 
is convincingly demonstrated by a tabula- 
tion of the actual replies received. In 
some cases the stale bread loss was re- 
ported as running up to six per cent of 
ahs output, and over half the bakers 

ering the questionnaire indicated 
that their stale bread losses exceeded one 
and a half per cent of their output. 


gators were received from sixty-one bak-" 
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While the situation today is unquestion- 
ably much better than it was before the 
United States Food Administration pro- 
hibited the acceptance of stale bread re- 
turns as a war-time measure, the present 
loss from such returns unquestionably 
amounts to several hundred thousand bar- 
rels of flour annually. 

To some extent, the pamphlet points 
out, the loss from stale bread is a manu- 
facturing problem, resulting from the 
failure of many bakers to produce bread 
with reasonable keeping qualities. That 
such qualities are entirely possible of at- 
tainment is proved by the practice of 
such commercial bakeries as have a large 
out-of-town trade. Most of these bak- 
eries are able to produce loaves which 
retain their freshness forty-eight hours 
and more after baking. On this point the 
investigators state their conclusions as 
follows: 

“A number of baking companies have 
learned to understand the process suffi- 
ciently to produce loaves which keep 
much longer than most baker’s bread. 
Apparently, however, there have been no 
careful and adequate investigations which 
make it possible to offer a scientific ex- 
planation for differences in keeping qual- 
ity observed in loaves made by different 
formulas and by different bakeshop prac- 
tices. Such investigations are urgently 
needed.” 

Far more trouble with stale bread losses 
results from faulty merchandising meth- 
ods than with defects in the manufac- 
turing system. The evils in bread mer- 
chandising which directly give rise to this 
trouble are twofold: in many cases the 
baker fails to gauge his output accurately 
on the basis of the demand; still more 
often, by accepting returns of stale bread 
from dealers, he puts a premium on over- 
buying. This last practice, according to 
the Food Research Institute investiga- 
tors, is responsible for the greater part 
of the baking industry’s losses from stale 
bread. 

The individual baker is in a very diffi- 
cult position if he attempts, on his own 
initiative and without support, to refuse 
to accept returns of stale bread. Obvi- 
ously it is to the retailer’s advantage to 
buy more bread than he needs if he can 
be assured of disposing of the unsold 
loaves to the baker himself with practi- 
cally no loss. Thus the baker who tries 
to take a firm stand finds himself serious- 
ly handicapped in competing with other 
bakers who are willing to let the retailers 
speculate at their expense. 

The pamphlet outlines two possible 
remedies for the stale bread return evil, 
both of them actually in use with varying 
degrees of success. One is the adoption 
by all the wholesale bakers in each local- 
ity of an agreement not to accept stale 
bread returns; the other is the enactment 
of state laws or local ordinances prohibit- 
ing such returns. Up to the present, laws 
of this character have been adopted by 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, California and Ohio. The bakers 
operating under these state laws uniform- 
ly reported themselves as strongly favor- 
ing them, even though, as the pamphlet 
states, “the degree of enforcement of the 
present laws is very different in different 
states, and in various sections of any one 
state.” 

As to agreements among the bakers, 
experience has shown that they are ca- 
pable of achieving some measure of suc- 
cess, but that they are difficult to main- 
tain, and become almost entirely useless 
if even one large wholesale baker in a 
community refuses to be a party to them. 
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Furthermore, there is always some un- 
certainty as to the legality of trade agree- 
ments among competitors. One particu- 
larly interesting case is that of the bakers 
of Baltimore, who last October adopted 
an agreement to discontinue the practice 
of exchanging bread, and empowered an 
attorney to act as umpire or referee in 
overseeing the operation of the agree- 
ment. 

The conclusion of the report deserves 
special emphasis. It runs thus: “Despite 
some opinions to the contrary, it seems 
clear that the abolition of the practice of 
exchanging bread can be accomplished 
without undue expense and without re- 
stricting the sales of wholesale bakers; 
indeed, if accompanied by other measures 
essential to its success, it promises to lead 
to increases in the consumption of baker’s 
bread. If bakers take the necessary steps 
to insure that bread reaches the consumer 
fresh, the consumer’s interest is em- 
phatically in favor of the elimination of 
returns from dealers and in the radical 
reduction of stale bread losses by other 
means.” 

There is absolutely nothing, from any 
point of view, to be said in favor of con- 
tinuing the practice of accepting stale 
bread returns. It imposes a direct bur- 
den on the baker, involves a material 
waste of a most valuable foodstuff, and 
indirectly does the retail dealer far more 
harm than can be offset by its apparent 
benefit to him. Actual experience, as 
shown by some of the replies received to 
the Food Research Institute’s question- 
naire, has demonstrated that the evil 
practice can be virtually eliminated, 
either by law or by trade agreements. 

This clear and thorough study of the 
facts now puts the problem definitely be- 
fore the bakers themselves. They can 
act, through their national, state and local 
associations, or they can remain supinely 
content to do nothing. In any case, the 
baking industry owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Food Research Institute, which has 
shown its power to be of public service 
by thus investigating and reporting on a 
curable evil which the trade body involved 
has so far been unable or unwilling to 
cure for itself. 





FOUR WORDS SHORTER 

A lady who keeps well posted on cur- 
rent milling history tells the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller that she has 
found a new use for the line “Bread is 
the Best and Cheapest Food.” She re- 
peats it as a substitute for Coué’s for- 
mula “Every day in every way I am 
growing better and better,” finding it 
equally effective as a discourager of 
sleeplessness. 

She says she can repeat the line with 
conviction; she likes bread and knows it 
is the best and cheapest food, whereas 
she is in considerable doubt as to wheth- 
er every day in every way she is really 
growing better and better. She cannot 
help questioning the absolute truth of 
Coué’s formula, but her subconscious 
mind accepts “Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food” without reserve. 

Inasmuch as this substitute is four 
words shorter than the prescribed for- 
mula, its repetition accomplishes a very 
considerable saving in time, and if it be 
equally effective, it can be used, espe- 
cially by conscientious people who have 
doubts as to their daily betterment, with 
good results. . 

At any rate the repetition of the line 
can do no harm to anybody, and if the 
practice became general and widespread, 
it might accomplish considerable good. 
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WORKING TOGETHER 

Last week’s announcement, by the 
Washburn-Crosby Company of its plans 
for a national campaign on the theme 
of “eat more wheat,” with the phrase 
“Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food” 
as a corollary line in its advertising, has 
created some trade discussion of the 
possibility of a division of forces in the 
effort to secure a larger consumption of 
bread. 

It is proper to say that no such divi- 
sion exists, or is in prospect. The pro- 
posal, originally made and still being 
presented in these columns, has for its 
purpose the uniting of millers, bakers 
and associated interests on the use of 
“Bread is the Best and Cheapest Food” 
in all of their advertising, on their pack- 
ages and in whatever publicity mediums 
they possess for emphasizing this simple 
statement to the public. It is an effort, 
already proved to be perfectly practical 
and widely successful, to use the tools 
already at hand in the interest of great- 
er breadstuffs consumption. 

The Washburn-Crosby Company, with 
precisely parallel thoughts, plans and pur- 
poses, believes that the effort can be 
carried even further, and a general in- 
crease in the consumption of all wheat 
products be brought about by the forces 
of widespread publicity and by the or- 
ganization of all of the forces interested 
in wheat and in the improved national 
welfare which will result from greater 
use of wheat in the diet. In proof of 
its faith, it has appropriated a very 
large sum of money to be spent in its 
“eat more wheat” campaign. In further 
proof, if any be needed, it is setting 
aside for a considerable period the stand- 
ard forms of advertising which it has 
used for years, and is making its own 
interests secondary to its larger aims 
for the general welfare. 

Furthermore, its campaign is not to be 
limited to publicity, but through the 
work of its own organization and through 
trade and’ public forces which it hopes 
to enlist, it means to carry the “eat 
more wheat” doctrine to farmers, mer- 
chants, bankers, railways and all of the 
factors which will be benefited through 
the increase of domestic consumption of 
wheat products. In substance, it has, in 
the absence of any one else taking the 
leadership, volunteered as vanguard for 
a widespread effort to do for the wheat 
grower by practical means what politi- 
cians and orators have been attempting 
to do by juggling the laws of finance 
and empty speechmaking. 

These seemingly ambitious plans are 
really simple enough. They require 
nothing but the awakening of intelligent 
people to a simple truth which, while per- 
fectly patent, has been overlooked: the 
truth that the home consumption of the 
major part of the surplus wheat produc- 
tion will dispose of the question of low 
prices to the farmer, and at the- same 
time insure a better and cheaper diet 
for all of the people. 

In this purpose and in its plans the 

Washburn-Crosby Company has the cor- 
dial indorsement of The Northwestern 
Miller, as it should, and doubtless will, 
have of the entire milling and baking in- 
dustries and their associated lines. 
Equally, Mr. Bell, who is personally di- 
‘recting the campaign, unreservedly ap- 
proves the plan for millers and bakers 
utilizing every avenue for giving pub- 
licity to “Bread is the Best and Cheap- 
est Food,” and his own company will, 
through all of its publicity, keep this 
line to the fore. 


There can be no division of interest or 





of forces employed. “Eat more wheat,” 
as an expansion of the initial proposal, 
has back of it strong forces which un- 
doubtedly will extend and accomplish 
great things in public education. “Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food,” as a 
component and essential part of any 
campaign in the interest of increased 
wheat consumption, remains the imme- 
diate thing to be attended to by every 
miller and baker. First of all, they 
should use the line; second, and not less 
important, they should assume their 
share, whenever called upon, in the par- 
allel campaign to bring about the in- 
creased domestic consumption of all of 
the products of wheat. 
HIS BEST ADVERTISEMENT 

Much is written and said these days 
about the science of advertising, and 
bakers all over the country are repeatedly 
urged, both for their own sakes and in 
behalf of enterprising advertising agen- 
cies, to devote more space and money to 
giving publicity to their products. This 
has been particularly the case since, 
within the past three or four years, other 
and competing foodstuffs have been made 
the subjects of elaborate advertising cam- 
paigns. The baker is advised to fight fire 
with fire, and to demonstrate to the public 
that he does not lag behind his competi- 
tors any more in the spirit of militant 
publicity than he does in the intrinsic 
food value of his product. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in the 
assertions of those who maintain that the 
bakers need more active and extensive ad- 
vertising. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that any baker’s best and 
most important advertising medium is his 
own loaf of bread. He may, by news- 
paper publicity and through other forms 
of advertising, call attention to himself 
and his products; he may, to some extent, 
thereby contribute to an actual increase 
in the bread consumption of the locality 
he serves; but the one and only thing that 
will permanently increase his business is 
the high quality of the goods he manufac- 
tures. 

Only to a very slight extent do people 
eat by rule, or arrange their diet accord- 
ing to textbooks. A table of calories 
means little to a hungry woman, less to 
a hungry man, and nothing whatever to a 
hungry child. What they all want is food 
that tastes good, that gives them a com- 
fortable sense of being well fed, and that, 
as they know from experience, is sure to 
provide ample nourishment in return for 
the amount of money spent on it. 

The facts regarding the relative nutri- 
tive values of bread and other staple 
foodstuffs are capable of scientific de- 
termination, and have been made public 
innumerable times. They are of great 
use in refuting absurd and preposterous 
attacks on white bread, but it is not prob- 
able that they actually induce many peo- 
ple deliberately to increase the propor- 
tion of bread in their daily ration. Chem- 
ists spend months and years in pursuit of 
the elusive calorie, but when they have 
caught him, weighed, measured, appraised 
and labeled him, and put him up for the 
public to view, the public pays remark- 
ably little attention, and goes on. eating 
the food it likes best and can best afford. 

If the total bread consumption of the 
United States is to be materially in- 
creased, and brought measurably near the 
level which obtains in many European na- 
tions, it must be done by the bakers. 
There is absolutely no likelihood of any 
marked return to home baking; the whole 
social and economic organization of the 
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country is in the direction of centralized 
cooking, just as the modern apartment 
house provides centralized heating, light- 
ing and janitor service, and the radio 
supplies a centralized concert course and 
lecture bureau. The bakers already fur- 
nish somewhere between sixty and seventy 
per cent of the total amount of bread 
consumed in the United States; it would 
not be surprising to see the proportion 
rise to over eighty per cent within the 
next decade. 

It is, then, for the bakers to determine 
whether or not the per capita consump- 
tion shall rise above or fall below the 
present admittedly low figure. -They may 
have some influence on the public mind 
by advertising, but the total potentiality 
of such influence is at best slight. The 
one thing that will really make people 
eat more bread is better bread. The fam- 
ily which now consumes a loaf of bread 
a day will consume two loaves if all the 
members like bread so much that they 
refuse to do without it. They will not 
eat more bread because it is good for 
them, or because somebody tells them to 
do so, or even because it is cheap; they 
will eat more bread only because and if 
they like it better than the other articles 
of diet which they consume in smaller 
quantities to make room for the addi- 
tional bread. 

The baker must never forget that he 
has to meet three kinds of competition. 
He has, in the first place, the competition 
of his trade rivals, the other bakers who 
are trying to sell their bread in place of 
his. Second, he has the competition of 
the housewife, fighting a losing battle in 
the face of modern living conditions, but 
still clinging to her old argument. that 
home baked bread is better than the bak- 
er’s loaf. Finally, the baker must meet 
the insistent competition of every other 
variety of staple foodstuff. The public 
in the aggregate will not eat materially 
more or less food than it does now; if 
people are to eat more bread they can 
do so only by consuming less of some- 
thing else. 

In each of these three types of com- 
petition the baker’s best advertisement, 
and the only one that will serve to main- 
tain the volume of his trade, is the quality 
of his bread. The housewife who goes to 
the grocery or the bakeshop, or who tele- 
phones her order, buys the kind of bread 
that she knows tastes best. When she 
specifies a loaf of “Golden Crust” or 
“Orient” or “Baker’s Pride,” she does so 
because she has tried this particular 
bread in her household, and the family 
likes it. She may buy a loaf once be- 
cause she sees it advertised, but the sec- 


‘ ond order comes only from satisfaction 


with the first. The baker who wants to 
see his brands securely established can 
do so only by making better bread than 
his competitors. 

As for the housewife who bakes her 
own bread, she is practically blind and 
deaf to all forms of bread advertising. 
She is convinced that her home made 
bread is better than anything the baker 
can supply, and absolutely the only way 
to get her business is to prove to her that 
she is wrong. Her prejudices are likely 
to be deeply rooted, but she cannot totally 
ignore the tendency of the present age to 
eliminate as much household labor as 
possible, and once she has found a bakery 
loaf which tastes to her as appetizing as 
the bread she bakes herself, the baker can 
check her off the list of his competitors. 

Finally, the quality and above all the 


‘taste of bread are the only convincing 


arguments to make people eat less of 
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other foodstuffs. One of the main rea- 
sons why the per capita bread consump- 
tion of the United States is relatively so 
small is that the average quality of bake 
er’s bread has heretofore been inferior to 
that of the better breads in Europe. The 
baker’s loaf may be cheap, large, bristling 
with calories, full of chemical mysteries 
guaranteed to support life, and in every 
respect capable of passing the most rigid 
test of the biological chemist, but the fact 
remains that very often its taste is un- 
interesting. So long as that is the ¢ ise, 
people will not eat much more of it than 
they do now. 

The one way in which the individual 
baket can surely expand his business at 
the expense of his trade competitors nd 
to the gradual extinction of home baking, 
and the only way in which the baking 
industry as a whole can increase the per 
capita consumption of its products, is by 
merchandising bread that tastes better. 
Publicity may open the way, but the only 
kind of bread advertising that coun in 
the long run is in the quality of the joaf, 
It is well to remind the public insist. itly 
that “Bread is the Best and Che:pest 
Food,” but the baker has a more siiitle 
and more convincing argument still, for 
he can make every loaf carry, not on its 
wrapper but in its texture, this mess. ge: 
“Bread is the food that tastes best.” 
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BRANNY PROTESTS 

Perhaps because he has grown weary of 
his fruitless campaign against white 
flour, or possibly because he feels im- 
pelled from personal motives to resent 
the assertions of the advocates of evolu- 
tion, Branny McCann has written a |)ook 
on the subject, characteristically entitled 
“God or Gorilla.” It can be had from 
almost any bookseller, if one has curi- 
osity enough to want to see a book writ- 
ten by Branny, and three dollars for 
which he has no better use. 

As might be expected, Branny is all 
against the theory, and takes his trench- 
ant stand with such profound thinkers 
as the Honorable Weelum Jennings 
Bryan, late Secretary of State. An ad- 
vertisement declares that “the author does 
not argue with the popular idea of evo- 
lution, unless ripping the heart out of a 
thing can be called argument. He pre- 
tends to no gentleness as he shows the 
‘intellectual’ victims of scientific super- 
stition that the very thing they profess 
to hate has possession of their souls.” 

No doubt Branny applies a grade of al- 
leged reasoning to this subject similar to 
that he uses in his denunciations of white 
bread; the same being composed in ex- 
actly equal parts of sound and fury. 
Probably there is no one in the world 
capable of wielding a pen who is less 
competent than he by reason of know!l- 
edge and study of the subject to write a 
book concerning it, and therefore “God 
or Gorilla” should prove one of the six 
best sellers of the year. 

There no doubt exists in that mysteri- 
ous void which Mr. McCann regards as his 
mind a very strong and bitter resentment 
against the assertion that he is descended 
from an ape. In this, one can but sym- 
pathize, but, while dear old Branny may, 
to his own satisfaction, utterly annihilate 
those who have the temerity to differ 
from him, he might find it less easy ‘0 
disprove the statement that in one part 
of his anatomy, at least, there is strong 
evidence to support the belief of his in- 
heritance of that weapon with which Sam- 
son is supposed to have smitten the 
Philistines: See Judges, fifteenth chap- 
ter, verse fifteen. 
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March 28, 1923 





With little change in the wheat mar- 
ket, and with a general tendency for 
the July and September options to draw 
closer to May rather than to increase the 
differential, there has been a growing 
confidence on the part of flour buyers 
in the stability of present price levels, 
and while new business has not been 
particularly large in volume, it has been, 
on the whole, more extensive than the 
trade predictions of a month ago indi- 
ed. 

“rlour quotations have changed very 
little of late, and are now just about 
what they were four months ago, the 
only exception being the increased 
strength of soft winter wheat flours. 
These are now averaging only about 50c 
below springs, whereas a P yan ago the 
spread was about $1.25, and only a little 
less than that in the early part of last 
fall. Millfeed prices are still strong, 
bran averaging or so higher than at 
this time a year ago, whereas patent and 
straight flour is running at least $1 per 
bbl below the quotations of the end of 
March, 1922. There has, however, been 
a slight drop in feed, with the demand 
not very active. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 27 .....- 7.10 55 -60 
March 1 ....... 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Be. 2. cccccns 7.00 6.40 6.40 
FOR. 8 ..ccccsee 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Dee. 1 ...ccvese 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Mov. 1 ....-.e08 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 1 7.00 6.15 5.65 
SS ee 8.00 6.45 5.90 
Bae 8.05 7.05 6.35 
Ss 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 ....cceve 8.70 7.65 7.26 
Bern 1 .cccesen 8.40 7.50 7.05 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

March 27 ...... \e $5.25 $5.45. 
March 1 5.60 5.20 5.40 
Feb. 1... 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 2 .. 5.75 5.30 5.30 
Dec. 1 5.65 5.20 6.15 
Nov. 1 5.55 5.35 6.25 
Oct. 1 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Sept 5.30 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 1 5.75 4.90 4.65 
July 1 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 1 6.20 5.95 6.15 
May 1 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 1 5.70 5.60 5.20 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11,16 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on March 27 
was $34.30 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 
March 1...... eee 





Dem. 2 ccsad eee 83.70 
wen, 8 ican «++ 81.15 
Dec, 1 ... - 28.95 
Nov. 1 28.40 
Oct. 1 24.70 March 1 ...... 32.16 
Sept, 1 ..cenue + 21.00 May 14, 1920*%. 59.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
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hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the ‘soft. winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
March 18-24 ..... 52 57 57 
March 11-17 ..... 60 58 50 
March 4-10 ...... 55 61 67 
Feb. 25-March 3.. 63 62 62 
February average. 654 55 64 
January average.. 650 56 48 
December average 57 - 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 652 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, March 28.) 


Puiapetpuia.—Flour dull, and prices 


favored buyers, in sympathy with decline’ 


in wheat. Millfeed steady under small 
supplies, but demand only moderate. 


Nasnvitte.—Flour market shows little 
change at opening of week. Business a 
little less active, on account of the un- 
settled tone of wheat. Millfeed in fair 
demand at steady prices. 


Battimore.—Flour nominally steady, 
but perfectly lifeless. No demand or 
trading in any direction. Chicago May 
wheat, while bluffing, has got all the buy- 
ers guessing. Feed unchanged and quiet. 


Boston.—Demand for flour shows no 
improvement, with prices practically un- 
changed. Some pressure to sell spring 
and hard winter patents. Millfeed dull, 
but steady at the lower range of prices 
now quoted. 


Mitwavxee.—Mills report flour trade 
quiet and lacking in volume, but inquiry 
slightly improved with Tuesday’s firmer 
market. tone. Prices nominally un- 
changed. Rye flour slow, prices un- 
changed. Millfeed buying fair on spot, 
but deferred slow; prices nominally un- 
changed. 


CorumsBus.—Week starts off with very 
light flour sales. Trade generally not in- 
terested. Shipping instructions coming 
in slowly. Mills pushing hard for busi- 
ness, and in some instances making some 
very attractive prices without resulting 
sales. Fair demand for feed, with prices 
a little easier. 


New Yorx.—Decline in wheat mar- 
ket undermined confidence in pm 
values. Buyers as a rule indifferent, an 
quotations largely nominal in absence of 
business. Business around holidays is 
usually dull and, in any event, rarely 
comes in on declining markets. Export 
demand slow, though some inquiries from 
abroad were for good-sized lots. 


Sr. Lovis.—New business light both in 
export and domestic trade. Soft wheat 
mills doing business largely in the South 
report improvement in shipping instruc- 
tions from that territory. Straights and 
clears rather easily disposed of, but high- 
er quality flour generally moving se J at 
exceptionally attractive prices. Baking 
demand is very light, buyers being evi- 
dently well booked ahead for balance 
of present crop year. Millfeed dull and 
weaker. 


Cuicaco—Flour unchanged to 10c 
lower, with only a moderate volume of 
business being done. Shipping directions 
continue to improve, and not so much 
difficulty experienced by mill represen- 
tatives. Export demand very quiet. 
Feed prices about unchanged. Transit 
feed scarce, with some demand for mid- 


dlingse Sentiment of trade is bearish. 
Althou April is being discounted 
about $1 ton, the trade is not taking 


hold very freely. 





PREVENTION OF DUST MENACE 


Cuicaco, I11r.—The dust explosion 
menace in grain elevators, which has cost 
many lives and damage running into mil- 
lions of dollars, is to be attacked by a 
committee representing grain dealers, 
boards of trade, fire insurance interests 
and fire prevention experts. 

The committee was organized early in 
1922 after a series of disastrous explo- 
sions, including the $2,500,000 blast which 
destroyed the mammoth concrete elevator 
of the Armour Grain Co. and the Chicago 
North Western Railroad here, with a loss 
of several lives. 

As a result of investigations under- 
taken by A. R. Small, chairman of the 
committee and vice president of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Laboratories here, the 
committee has decided to recommend in- 
stallation of apparatus in all elevators to 
remove the dust from the grain as it is 
handled. 

The underwriters’ laboratories have 
been commissioned to develop the ap- 
paratus and standards of practice to be 
followed to insure removal of the dust 
without sucking out any solid grains. 

The investigation by the laboratories 
has courrerell considerable information 
as to the cause of dust explosions. In the 
average carload of grain brought to the 
elevators there are about 30 lbs or two 
bushels of light dust, which is subject to 
spontaneous combustion as a result of 
oxidation when exposed to air, making it 
particularly dangerous. 

“Dust is more dangerous than solids, 
because of the greater surface exposed 
to the air,” according to Mr. Small. “A 
pound of coal ina lump offers a certain 
amount of surface to the oxygen in the 
air. Crush the same amount of coal into 
dust and the exposed surface is greatly 
multiplied, increasing the danger. The 
same thing is true of the fine dust col- 
lected in handling grain.” 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to March 10, 1923 (000’s omitted): 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

Flour production, bbls— 


March 4-10 .......... 2,423 2,318 1,951 
July 1-March 10...... 96,215 92,600 75,700 
Flour, July 1-March 

10, bbls— 
pe PPT eee 10,754 11,300 10,865 
OED 6. 6.0%0s.006000 ‘ 475 410 1,124 
Wheat, July 1-March 

10, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .627,000 670,000 630,000 
BEXports ...cccccccces 131,689 174,648 214,800 
Imports ..... awates -- 14,300 9,300 42,300 
Ground by mills...... 432,900 417,400 341,000 
Wheat stocks, March 

10, bus— 
At terminals ......... 49,795 42,582 28,278 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 75,087 77,509 163,922 


cure 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Mch., 25 Mch. 26 

Mch. 24 Mch. 17 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...298,590 346,795 287,280 315,430 
St. Paul 10,480 12,950 8,610 11,920 
Duluth-Superior 21,560 24,730 18,275 12,555 








Milwaukee ..... 6,000 1,000 3,350 6,430 
BOIS .eccies 336,630 385,475 317,515 346,335 
Outside mills*..162,355 ...... | errr 
Ag’gate sprg.498,985 ...... UE eee 


St. Louis ...... $1,200 31,100 29,200 21,600 
St. Louist ..... 47,100 44,800 42,900 32,800 
nn, eee er ee ee 117,926 131,225 
Rochester ..... 6,900 6,000 5,900 8,000 
Chicago ....... 23,000 25,000 28,500 21,250 


Kansas City.... 92,040 106,150 98,900 72,200 
Kansas Cityt...281,275 271,055 280,240 211,705 


I 64580048 21,610 14,380 20,910 11,305 
eee pSOO cece 32,440 22,980 
ee 32,600 29,700 19,700 17,200 
., eee 86,150 64,930 47,910 45,805 
Indianapolis ... 10,590 11,635 7,800 5,330 
Nashville** ....112,125 125,230 100,305 70,630 
Portland, Oreg. 22,965 32,175 27,675 19,385 
Seattle ........ 32,175 37,330 19,005 18,575 
co ee 21,170 19,460 28,925 22,535 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Mch. 25 Mch. 26 


Mch. 24 Mch. 17 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 53 61 53 57 
. eae 44 55 36 51 
Duluth-Superior .. 58 67 49 34 
Outside mills*..... 55 58 44 46 
Average spring... 52 60 50 52 
Milwaukee ........ 38 7 21 27 
* eee 62 61 58 43 
BE, AMIR onccccce 61 58 55 42 
SED we cvevecses 8 - 71 79 
Rochester ........ 37 32 32 43 
0 eee 58 63 71 76 
mansas City ...... 69 79 86 64 
Kansas Cityt ..... 54 52 59 49 
Raa 93 62 111 47 
eer 59 2. 70 50 
WED. oc ocienaeces 68 62 41 36 
. > 57 50 43 35 
Indianapolis ...... 45 51 34 23 
Nashville®® ....... 55 62 51 39 
Portland, Oregon... 40 56 48 40 
EEE swea wes eo te 51 71 36 26 
, eee 73 34 51 40 
po ee eer 58 53 53 45 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

y **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 

cluding Nashville. 





RATE HEARING IN TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—The royal commission 
which is inquiring into Canadian lake 
freight rates on grain sat in Toronto on 
March 21 and 22. The evidence secured 
here followed the lines of that found in 
Winnipeg and Montreal, where it was 
shown that Canadian routes charged 
much higher rates last fall than United 
States routes. 

A. H. Batey. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS FOR ARGENTINA 


American interests are investigating 
the possibilities of the establishment of a 
chain of grain elevators in Argentina, in- 
cluding large depots at Rosario, Bahia 
Blanca, and Buenos Aires, according to 
a recent consular report. 








Fr 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first POSONE! os... c cece e scr eceees 


Spring standard patent ..........+.++-++++% f 


Spring SIE Be 6isvcicecs sc cecccctesvcceene 


Hard winter short patent .........---+++++- 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear ..;.......0.++e+eeee% 


Soft winter short patent 
Cott WiMGGe MND cdc io ss sc cccccicccsseis 
Soft winter first clear ........ ieiowwe pcdebaue 
Rye HOUR, WHEE puser see Sesh aes cde c entice 
Rye ROME, GR wks busca sites s'cveyooeces 


FEED— 


Spring bran ....... ‘ 
Hard winter bran ............+: SSe5a ben eee 
Rott WING iia binineetsuwssvowoeses 


Standard middlings (brown. shorts)......... 
Rea gmiaadlings (gray shorts) .............. 


OG vcceeeescsccecccsesacsceereserers 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$7.40@7.50 (49's) 
@7.90 


San Francisco... 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
ur and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 27. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.30@ 6.85 $6.65@ 7.40 $.....@..... $6.30@ 6.75 $6.90@ 7.40 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.15@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.10 $7.00@ 7.75 
6.10@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.85 ee ee 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.65 6.65@ 7.00 7.10@ 7.75 6.65@ 6.90 ere. Perre 
4.90@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.20 To ree 4.80@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.10 See Neer 5.75@ 6.25 5.65@ 6.25 ones cM teeee ee 
5.90@ 6.10 woe ure 6.40@ 6.60 5.90@ 6.10 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 7.60 6.65@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.75 
5.00@ 5.25 7 Pre 5.50@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.25 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.50 er, Seer 6.30@ 6.60 wae ae dade 
4.75@ 5.00 .-@.. 4.50@ 5.00 4.40@ 4.75 5.25@ 5.75 ees cows et Peer + Pee eres ee er es 
6.20@ 6.50 rere Prrrny --@. 6.10@ 6.40 TT Ore 6.35@ 6.60 ree Fer 6.75@ 7.75 6.40@ 6.65 7.85@ 8.15 
5.90@ 6.25 ere: Pee a 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 *5.55@ 5.80 *6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.15 6.10@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 
4.90@ 5.10 POyx EL LATTA oe ees 4.60@ 5.00 er fee vn ER Viney < Toe eee 6.25@ 6.65 9:05 UME bees «e+» @ 5.50 

4.30@ 4.70 4.40@ 4.45 --@.. oo @ a. 4.60@ 5.10 4.75@ 5.10 5.25@ 5.60 5.10@ 5.35 ss Pe con®. 

4.10@ 4.30 3.70@ 3.75 oe, ee Per eet @.. shh OU coce 4.00@ 4.30 wees CEa sens vtece Peeves 0 os ve --@. 
30.00 @31.50 28.00@ 29.00 pee | Yaron Fee NT: — 36.00@37.00 37.00@37.50  36.50@36.75  35.00@36.00 oes kent 
31.00 @31.75 Se) ares 28.00 @ 28.50 30.00@31.00 ro. er 0 bee 2 OP sees Ye. fete ++e+ + @37.50 Terr, Pert o cee e De ccee 
31.50 @32.00 ee, Pe aes's EP eee 31.00@31.50 oo Paes 37.50@38.00 38.00@38.50 .....@37.76 ee Peer 33.00 @35.00 
30.00 @31.50 28.00 @ 29.00 28.50 @29.00 rere). SP Swi Pee: 36.00 @37.00 36.50 @ 37.00 36.50 @ 37.00 35.00 @ 36.00 36.00 @ 38.00 
33.00 @34.50 31.00@ 31.50 «+... @31.00 34.00@34.25 --@... 37.50 @38.50 37.50 @ 38.00 39.50@ 40.00 37.50@38.50 ere, Pere 
35.00 @ 36.50 ey CS eee eee a Ossie oeeee@..... 40.00@41.00 41.00@42.00 .....@41.50  39,00@40.00 votye Pinwee 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) anes Ol ose's $7.40 @7.80 $6.70@7.00 
@.... 5.80@6.20 - 6.60@7.20 7.50 @8.15 7.00@7.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 








winter wheat flour and feed. 








THE ROLL CALL 


Record to Date on Steadily Increasing Use of ‘‘Bread is the Best and Cheapest 
Food”’ in Advertising and on Packages 


Use Proposed Oct. 11, 1922, in “As History May Be Written” 


PRINTED ON EVERY BREAD WRAPPER P 
Ward-Campbell system of 41 bakeries, with an output of 10,000,000 loaves per 
week. 
Nafziger Baking Company, nine bakeries. 
Bake-Rite Bakeries, El Reno and Enid, Oklahoma. 






























Additions This Week 
WASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY, Minneapolis—Announced great national 
advertising campaign on “Eat More Wheat” incorporating line “Bread is Best and 
Cheapest Food” in billboard, magazine and newspaper advertising campaign. 
AMERICAN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION—Indorsed and use begun on stationery. 


PRINTED ON SACKS AND IN ADVERTISING 

Kansas Flour Mills Company, Bulte Mills, Kansas City, Missouri (omitted from 
list of company mills last week). 

Ansted & Burk Company, Springfield, Ohio (previously reported used only in 
advertising). 

Allen Milling Company, Cambridge, Minnesota. 

Minot Flour Mill Company, Minot, North Dakota. 

Big Diamond Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Blackburn Milling Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Globe Flour Mills Company, Perham, Minnesota. 

Royal Milling Company, Great Falls, Montana (previously reported used only in 
advertising). 

Commercial Milling Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Pfeffer Milling Company, Lebanon, Illinois. 

Hanley Milling Company, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Midland Flour Milling Company, Kansas City, Missouri (previously used only in 
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advertising). 


Glasgow Flour Mill Company, Inc., Glasgow, Montana. 

Northfield Flour Mills Company, Inc., Northfield, Minnesota. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska (all mills). 
Morrow-Kidder Milling Company, Carthage, Missouri. 


ON SACKS 


Minot Flour Mill Company, Minot, North Dakota. 
New Richmond Roller Mills Company, New Richmond, Wisconsin. 


IN ADVERTISING 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Company, Waseca, Minnesota. 
Red Wing Milling Company, Red Wing, Minnesota. 
St. Paul Milling Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
International Milling Company, New Prague, Minnesota. 
New Prague Flouring Mill, New Prague, Minnesota. 
Western Flour Mills Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minnesota. 


Blue Earth City Mills, Blue Earth, Minnesota. 


Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Meech & Stoddard, Inc., Middletown, Connecticut. 
Walnut Creek Milling Company, Great Bend, Kansas. 
Central Mills Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Comments 

“Meech & Stoddard, Inc., Middletown, Conn., is featuring ‘Bread is the Best and 
Cheapest Food’ in all of its advertising, not only at Middletown but at its branches 
at Hartford, Colchester, Meriden, Essex and Middlefield. G. Ellsworth Meech, 
president of the company and vice president of the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 
says this will hereafter be the company’s fixed policy.”—T. F. Thayer, Northeastern 
Sales Agent Red Wing Milling Company,—-written from Sharon, Massachusetts. 

“We see tremendous possibilities for effective work through concerted effort to 
put this advertising line before the public in this manner, and are heartily in accord 
with your ideas on the subject.”—Blackbyrn Milling Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 


mills at Elkhorn, Nebraska. 


“Think this concerted idea is a good thing and will mean a lot to the flour trade. 
You deserve a lot of credit for furthering this movement, and trust you will continue 
your good work.”—Glasgow Flour Mill Company, Inc., Glasgow, Montana. 

“How much better it would be if mills would use some of their energy toward 
increasing the consumption and output of flour, and making prices and general busi- 
ness conditions better thereby, than spending all this energy in unbusiuesslike and 
hurtful practices, such as cutting quality and quoting prices that are actually below 


the cost of production. 


I, too, feel that this movement will, in the course of the 


next few months, become widespread, because I do not see how any miller could 
consistently do otherwise than adopt it."—Bay State Milling Company, Winona, 


Minnesota. 








NO SHORTAGE OF SUGAR 


Secretary Hoover Sets to Rights the Report 
of Speculators—Points to Esti- 
mated World Surplus 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary Hoover 
in a recent statement declared that there 
was no sound economic basis for ad- 
vances in the price of sugar. Answering 
an open letter addressed to the President 
by the People’s Legislative Service, of 
which Basil — is director, urging an 
investigation of the sugar situation, Sec- 
retary Hoover said: “There is no eco- 
nomic justification for the high price of 
sugar, since there is an estimated world 
surplus. 

“Mr. Manly is about a month behind 
the times in his proposed investigation,” 
Secretary Hoover added. “Under au- 





thority of Congress to investigate com- 
binations of foreign producers of im- 
port commodities, this department, as 
soon as appropriations were available on 
March 4, instituted an investigation into 
the situation in Cuba, 


As the depart- 





ment has no jurisdiction in domestic 
questions, I informally suggested to the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that it should undertake this end of 
the matter. I wrote to Senator Brook- 
hart on Feb. 26 in this connection; my 
letter was read into the Congressional 
Record, as follows: 

“‘T am in receipt of your letter of 
Feb. 23. The only laws at all related 
to the subject to which you refer are the 
restraint of trade acts, as all price and 
other war regulations have been long 
since repealed by Congress. This de- 
partment necessarily has no knowledge 
of any corner in sugar, as such matters 
are dealt with by the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

“‘As to the question of sugar sup- 
plies, a world survey made by this de- 
partment showed that the stocks of sugar 
on hand from last year, plus the pro- 
duction of this year, were estimated at 
a total of 19,511,000 tons, whereas the 
consumption for the year was estimated 
at 19,035,000 tons,. leaving a probable 





surplus at the end of the year of 476,000 
tons. Some misconception has arisen 
because the estimated surplus at the end 
of the year showed a decrease from the 
abnormal stocks at the beginning of the 
year. 

“*There is obviously no shortage in 
sugar, and, moreover, an undue increase 
in price will decrease consumption.’ 

“I would be delighted to see any im- 
— inquiry into the speculation which 

as brought about the rise in the price of 
sugar or any other phase of the matter. 
There is nothing that the federal admin- 
istration wishes more than to see a rea- 
sonable price and a stable market in 
sugar, and other commodities, without 
speculation. 

“T regret to see Mr. Manly circulating 
the legend that the department stated 
there was a shortage of sugar, as this 
— tends. to benefit the speculators, 
and the department made no such state- 
ment. Unfortunately, one of the news 
agencies misinterpreted one of the usual 
semiannual statistical statements of the 
department, but the moment it was 
brought to my attention it was imme- 
diately corrected in the press. Mr. Man- 
ly is rather captious in blaming a cabinet 
officer for the size of type which news- 
papers use in statistical tables. 

“As to Mr. Manly’s discovery of the 
supposed sugar conspiracy a year ago, 
on his own statement my part was that I 
to'd (which I confirm) the Cuban officials 
who came to Washington that if they 
wanted to set up a restriction in the then 
overproduction of sugar, jointly with the 
American beet producers, they would 
have to get the approval of Congress. 
It is needless to say this was never ob- 
tained.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





CANADIAN RAILROADS’ FINE RECORD 

Toronto, Onr.—Canadian railways 
made a splendid record in handling the 
crops of last year, as is now being shown 
by federal government statistics pub- 
lished at Ottawa. In a year when United 
States roads were breaking down, Cana- 
dian lines reached the very peak of per- 
fection in the speed and efficiency with 
which they handled the business of their 
country, and when it is remembered this 
achievement was reached ‘in spite of the 
fact that something like 40,000 of the 
largest and newest Canadian freight cars 
were gobbled by American lines and re- 
tained for their own service in that same 
period, it will be seen that Canadian roads 
have something to be proud of when they 
look at last year’s traffic figures. 

For instance, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway handled 118,243 cars of grain 
from the western prairies to Fort Wil- 
liam during the-crop season to the end 
of February, an increase of 35,500 cars 
over the same period of the previous 
year. The Canadian National Railways 
handled 97,927 cars, or 13,500 more than 
last year. 

A. H. Batmey. 





ADVERSE RULING ON DIFFERENTIALS 

Boston, Mass.—Charles F. Gerry, at- 
torney examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on March 23 recom- 
mended in a tentative decision that the 
Commission dismiss the complaints of the 
maritime association of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic and 
commercial bodies, that class and com- 
modity rates on import and export traffic 
between Boston, Fall River, New Bed- 
ford,-New London, Portland and Provi- 
dence on the one hand, and that portion 
of central territory known as differential 
territory on the other hand, are unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. He also 
recommended that the Commission dis- 
miss the complaint of the same bodies 
that export rates on ex-lake grain and 

ain products other than flour milled 
rom ex-lake wheat are unreasonable and 


prejudicial. 
Louis W. DePass. 


FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,200 
sacks of hard wheat flour for shipment 
from the mill in time to reach New York 
or New Orleans during the week ending 
Saturday, April 14. Bids will be re- 
ceived until 2 ae Tuesday, April 3, at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent, Panama Railroad Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City, at which time 
they will be opened and read in public. 
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EAT MORE BREADCAMPAIGN 


Governor of Minnesota Issues Proclamation 
Urging Larger Wheat Consumption as 
an Aid to the Farmer 


Governor Preus, of Minnesota, has is- 
sued a proclamation asking the people of 
the state to give serious consideration 
to an eat more wheat campaign inaugu- 
rated in the interest of the farmer. 

“Wheat,” reads the proclamation, “jg 
the most important product of the 
Northwest. Once the sole produce of 
most of our farms, it must always re- 
main one of the main items in any plan 
of. diversified farming. The price of 
wheat to a large extent governs the price 
of other farm products. 

“The deplorable condition of agricul- 
ture is very largely due to the price of 
wheat, which, measured by the cost of 
production or by the purchasing value of 
the farmer’s dollar, is lower today than 
it has been in a half century. 

“This is due to an average production 
of 170,000,000 bus over the demands of 
our present market. Failure to bring re- 
lief to the farmer from his present situ- 
ation will have a serious effect upon 
every other industry and upon the con- 
suming public. 

“European countries, still impover- 
ished and unsettled, cannot increase their 
consumption of wheat, or pay prices suf- 
ficient to cover the costs of production. 
They must seek foodstuffs from coun- 
tries having cheap lands, cheap labor 
and low standards of living. 

“In the World War we were asked to 
eat less wheat, that there might be a 
supply for our soldiers and our asso- 
ciates. This was considered a real sac- 
rifice on our part. It should be consid- 
ered a privilege now to be permitted to 
eat more wheat, not only because it is 
our best food, but because by so doing 
we are helping those who are engaged 
in our basic industry, farming.” 

Governor Preus has sent telegrams to 
governors of the other wheat growing 
states asking them to issue similar proc- 
lamations. 





NEW LIBERTY YEAST BUILDING 
Cuicaco, I1un., March 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—In order to take care of its 
increasing business, the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation is building a two-story 
structure at Ogden Avenue and Monroe 
Street, Chicago, to house its cutting and 
wrapping departments. It will be of 
brick and concrete construction, will cost 
approximately $250,000, and should he 
completed and ready for occupancy by 
May 1 of this year. The western execu- 
tive offices will occupy the second floor 
of the new structure. C. P. Brennan is 
western manager. 
S. O. Werner. 


CAR LOADING CASE HEARD 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—-A case of general 
interest to millers has been heard before 
interstate commerce commissioners in 
Kansas City. The complaint was brought 
by the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
and dated back to the federal control of 
railroads. Three 80,000-lb cars were re- 
quested by the milling company for a 
shipment to California from Kansas City. 
Such cars were not available, but six 
50,000-lb refrigerator cars were substi- 
tuted. Railroad tariffs require that, when 
two cars compose a shipment, the first 
must be loaded to capacity and the other, 
to be used as a trailer, take the rest of 
the load. In this case the cars were old, 
and the agent of the road asked that the 
load be divided equally in all six cars. 
The railroad then refused the milling 
company carload rates on the shipment. 
About $900 is involved. 





. E. Steric. 





AMERICAN MACARONI WINS PRIZE 

The Connellsville (Pa.) Macaroni Co. 
has been notified that its macaroni re- 
ceived the gold medal and diploma is- 
sued by the International Exposition of 
Industry, Agriculture and Commerce, 
held at Milan, Italy. This was the high- 
est award given. The company’s entry, 
La Premiata brand of macaroni, which 
was taken from stock by a representative 
of the exposition last autumn, was de- 
clared to be the best sample of maca- 
roni on exhibition. There were 360 en- 
tries, so that the company is justly 
proud of the award, which has just been 
delivered to it. 
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March 28, 1923 
RECENT CROP BULLETINS 


No Wheat Damage Reported in Kansas from 
Recent Freeze—Winter Crops in 
Central States Suffer 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—The weekly report 
of the Kansas state board of agriculture 
says: “Wheat and oats in eastern Kan- 
sas look fine. Apparently the recent 
freeze did not damage either, while the 
rains greatly benefited both. In the cen- 
tral part of the state wheat is gradually 
improving, but some reports indicate that 
high winds and freezing weather caused 
some damage. No change in the condi- 
tion of wheat in the extreme western part 
of the state is reported. Much of it has 
never appeared above the soil and, unless 
rain comes very soon, growth is doubt- 
ful.” Last week’s snowfall was general 
in Kansas, and ranged from two to seven 
inches, but the benefit from this moisture 
was much less than might be expected, 
owing to the fact that it drifted badly 
and left a large per cent of the wheat 
fields bare. 

Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Tennessee has ex- 
perienced the coldest wave of the winter. 
The state department of agriculture re- 
ports that winter wheat that advanced 
rapidly during the recent mild weather 
was damaged, but that favorable condi- 
tions later might repair the injury. 


Inp1\Napouts, Inp.—Grains and grasses 
in Indiana were somewhat damaged by 
the recent cold wave, according to J. H. 
Armington, meteorologist of the Indian- 
apolis weather bureau. George C. Bry- 
ant, Indiana statistician for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, says 
that the growing crops are not looking 
so well as they should. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Wheat had a good 
growth last fall, and was well covered all 
winter. When snow went the plant looked 
well, but in the past 10 days there has 
been trying weather, with great extremes 
of temperature. Some reports of con- 


siderable damage are heard. 

Oxtanoma Crty, Oxra.—Some wheat 
condition reports from western Oklahoma 
have been misleading, millers say. There 


is a section 50 miles wide and probably 
150 miles long on the west side where 
wheat in places is actually suffering for 
moisture. Undoubtedly some rain re- 
ports from that territory recently were 
exaggerated. While practically all of the 
area had rainfall during the first half of 
March, the quantity was insufficient. 
Northwestern counties and much of the 
Texas panhandle were more favorably 
affected by March rains. The damage 
from freezing is believed to have been 
light, particularly in the northwestern 
counties, where wheat had protection. 


MitwavukeEg, W1s.—Recent snows have 
had a highly beneficial effect on fall sown 
grains, according to the semimonthly re- 
port of the joint state and federal crop 
Statistician at Madison. Soil is now in 
good condition for spring plowing, and 
preparations for this work and seeding 
are being pushed. Marketing of grain 
has been delayed somewhat by the bad 
condition of roads. The statement says 
that a definite report on winter wheat 
and rye cannot be made at this time. A 
week to 10 days of good growing weather 
will be required to determine the extent 
of winter damage. Pastures are report- 
ed greening up in southern areas. Stocks 
of rye on Wisconsin farms as of March 
1 are reported as 1,785,000 bus, or 38 
per cent above the average for the past 
three years. The supply of wheat is esti- 
mated at 691,000 bus, or one half of the 
average of the past five years. 


Sratrte, Wasn.—Winter wheat is of 
unusually high promise for the season, 
being well rooted and of good growth. 
Spring wheat seeding is in full swing. 
The soil is in good condition for seeding, 
and contains ample moisture reserves. 


Denver, Coro.—Crop prospects for 
Mr wheat in Colorado are much 
Tighter, now that a good supply of 
moisture has fallen. Sections of the dry 
land wheat belt in eastern Colorado, 
which were needing snowfall badly, have 
received their share, and a good start for 
oma wheat in this territory is now as- 


Wrxwirre, Man.—Judging from the 
present condition of land throughout the 


prairie provinces, there is every proba- 
bility that the western farmer will be 
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considerably retarded in seeding opera- 
tions. So far nothing can be done on 
the land. The snowfall has been heavy, 
ranging around 45 inches in the country 
and, while the temperature is higher, 
snowstorms prevail. Under the circum- 
stances, seeding operations will be de- 
layed until a thaw sets in and the snow 
melts. It is now dubious as to whether 
or not the acreage will come up to last 
year’s figures. 

Ocven, Utan.—Practically all the 
wheat fields in Utah are barren of snow, 
the only exceptions reported being areas 
in the higher valleys. Apparently, wheat 
is in excellent condition, however, and 
there are indications of a normal crop. 
Heavy snowfall in the mountain areas has 
assured plenty of water for irrigation, 
and “dry” farms have an excellent supply 
of moisture in the soil. 

Saw Francisco, Cat.—According to E. 
E. Kaufman, crop statistician, United 
States Department of Agriculture, re- 
cent growth of grain crops of California 
has been slight. Serious effects from 
drouth have probably not yet occurred, 
although rain is needed generally, espe- 
cially in localities where dry northerly 
winds have been prevalent. Many farm- 
ers took advantage of the ideal weather 
during the latter part of February to 
sow a considerable acreage of late bar- 
ley, which is now in more immediate need 
of moisture than earlier seedings. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 
Toteno, Onto, March 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—If the condition of the grow- 
ing wheat crop in the parts of the state 





that have been observed by the writer is 
any indication, it is probably safe to say 
that it has come through the winter in 
good shape and that the fears of material 
damage will not be realized. In spite of 
a rather cold and blustering March, many 
fields in northern Ohio now present an 
excellent appearance. The plant looks 
green, with no signs of having been dam- 
aged in any way. 
W. H. Wicern. 





BUFFALO SUIT OVER DEMURRAGE 

Burrato, N. Y., March 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Steamship operators toda 
won the first round of their skirmish wit 
milling and elevator interests. Appear- 
ing in supreme court before Justice 
Pierce, 10 steamship companies, through 
their attorneys, opposed the motion of 
the mill and elevator men that demur- 
rage suits filed by the vessel operators 
be separated into individual suits. The 
motion to separate the suits was denied 
by the court. The effect of this decision 
is to have one action tried rather than 
many, as was asked by the mill and ele- 
vator men. Damages of $400,000 are 
sought by the steamship operators for 
delays to their vessels occasioned by 
congestion in the elevators and mills here 
last fall. 

P. D. FAHNESTOCK. 





Germany shows a big increase in im- 
ports of rye. The total imports for such 
months as are available would indicate 
that at least three times as much rye was 
imported in 1922 as in 1921. Imports 
for 10 months, 1922, amounted to ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 bus. 


Charles W. Lonsdale 


Recently nominated for director of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 


succeed Fred B. Wells as representative of grain interests. 








Mr. Lonsdale received his early experience in the grain trade at Minneapolis in the office 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co, In 1906 he went to Kansas City to take charge of that 
company’s interests in the Southwest, then conducted under style of the Home Grain Co, 
Five years later, in July, 1911, he entered business for himself, becoming president of the 
Lonsdale Grain Co. In 1917, this concern, operating the Chicago Great Western elevator, 
was merged with the Simonds-Shields Grain Co. as the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Mr. Lonsdale becoming vice president. In. January, 1920, following the death of Edwin W. 
Shields, he was elected president. 

Mr. Lonsdale has served as président of the Kansas City Board of Trade and the Kansas 
City Clearing House Association, and is at all times chairman of numerous local and national 
committees of the grain trade and in connection with the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
and local public affairs. 
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ENFORCE DUMPING DUTY 


United States Customs Authorities Impose 
Extra Duties on Import Flour Ship- 
ments from Canada 


Reports from Canada indicate that, in 
a number of recent cases, the United 
States customs officials have required the 
payment of additional duties on Cana- 
dian flour entering the United States, 
claiming that these shipments are in 
violation of the antidumping provision 
of the United States tariff law. 

The Washington correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller was instructed to 
make inquiries as to the exact situation, 
and the following statement was made to 
him by Ernest W. Camp, chief of the 
customs division of the Treasury De- 
partment: 

Some time ago, complaints were made 
to the Treasury that Canadian flour was 
being sold in the United States at 
less than it was being offered for in 
Canada. The customs officials made an 
investigation of this and found it to be 
the fact. Thereupon, they issued a no- 
tice calling attention to the antidumping 
features of the new tariff, and an- 
nounced that this feature of the act 
would be applied if the practice con- 
tinued. 

It is claimed by the customs officials 
that they have satisfactory evidence that 
Canadian dealers continued to sell in the 
United States at a lesser price than they 
sold in Canada. Thereupon, collectors 
along the border were instructed to col- 
lect the antidumping duty. This amounts 
to the difference between the market 
value of the flour in question in Canada 
and what it is being sold for in the 
United States. 

The customs division states that a 
great many of these assessments have 
been doubtless made, but that it has no 
data at hand to give information on 
what the amounts involved total. 

In the event that Canadian millers or 
United States buyers hold that injustice 
is being worked in the assessments, the 
customs division says that they may un- 
dertake redress in the following manner. 
In the first instance, they should file a 
protest with the collector who has levied 
the antidumping duty. If his decision is 
adverse, they should then appeal the 
matter to the Board of General Ap- 
praisers in New York City. If satisfac- 
tion is not gained there they have the 
right of appeal to the Court of Customs 
Appeal in Washington. 








TIDEWATER TERMINAL ACTIVITY 

Puitapvetpuia, Pa.—Flour for export 
has been steadily pouring into the Tide- 
water Terminal, and now the outbound 
movement is steadily increasing. Har- 
vey C. Miller, president of the company, 
expresses himself as pleased with the 
manner in which the terminal is func- 
tioning. He says that there is heavier 
tonnage in sight that will keep the ter- 
minal occupied for some time. 

Inward cargoes have shown a marked 
increase, but exports have not shown a 
corresponding increase. Inquiries? from 
flour exporters continue to be received 
by the traffic department for storage, 
space, rates, loading and discharging. 
The terminal company is now negotiatin 
with several large exporters to Terwend 
high class shipments through the ter- 
minal. Applications have been received 
to provide berths for 14 steamships be- 
tween now and the end of March. 


Samuet S, DANIELs. 





MANCHURIAN ELEVATOR PROPOSED 

Vancovver, B. C.—In view of the in- 
creasing grain trade between Vancouver, 
B. C., and the Orient, the South Man- 
churian Railway intends to erect an ele- 
vator at Dairen, Manchuria, during the 
present year. This will be the first grain 
elevator to be built in the Orient. It will 
have a capacity of 3,250,000 bus, and its 
cost is estimated at about $2,000,000. It 
will be used chiefly for the handling of 
wheat and beans, but other grain also will 
be cared for. At present all grains and 
beans are received in sacks, and the estab- 
lishment of this elevator will do away 
with this costly method of handling. The 
new enterprise will likely be the means 
of making Dairen the great grain market 
of the Orient, as it is for beans at the 


present time. 
H. M. Camenon. 
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INDORSE BREAD CAMPAIGN 


Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association Ap- 
proves Concerted Move to Increase Con- 
sumption of Bread in United States 


Wicurra, Kansas, March 27.—(Special 
Telegram )—Adoption of a set of resolu- 
tions commending the members of the 
baking, milling, farming and allied indus- 
tries who have launched a a oe to 
increase the consumption of bread 
through the “consistent and insistent” 
use of the one common phrase, “Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food,” featured 
the opening days of the seventh annual 
convention of the Kansas-Oklahoma Bak- 
ers’ Association at Wichita this week. 

The resolutions pertaining to this 
phrase were introduced to the conven- 
tion prior to the report of the resolutions 
committee, in order to have the result 
reported to the farmers attending the 
joint meeting of the wheat growers’ as- 
sociations from 10 middle western states, 
which was held here March 26-27. 

The wisdom ot such prompt action on 
the part of the bakers was shown when 
the wheat growers unanimously adopted 
a concurrent resolution favoring the ex- 
tensive use of the phrase and indorsing 
combined action by all industries asso- 
ciated with wheat in any way to increase 
the consumption of wheat in the United 
States. 

The resolutions passed and adopted 
read as follows: 

“Resolution No. 1. Recognizing that the 
interests of the farmers, the millers, the 
allied trades and the bakers are one in 
the sense that they all profit through 
the increased consumption of wheat and 
breadstuffs, we, the Kansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers’ Association, take this opportu- 
nity of commending those firms which are 
now engaged in directing their advertis- 
ing toward stimulating the use of wheat 
and breadstuffs as the nation’s chief 
food. 

“Resolution No. 2. Whereas, More 
than 2,000,000 farmers in the United 
States raise wheat for sale; and where- 
as, wheat is a necessary crop in farm 
rotation; and whereas, the nation at 
present, owing to foreign conditions, 
faces a surplus of wheat; and whereas, 
this is a matter where the action of the 
people can solve this economic problem; 
therefore, be it resolved by the Kansas- 
Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, that we 
favor combined action by farmers, mill- 
ers, bakers, grocers and allied industries 
to carry to our 100,000,000 people the 
general idea of eat more wheat. 

“Resolution No. 3. Whereas, We be- 
lieve that the increased consumption of 
bread and wheat can best be accom- 
plished through the consistent and insist- 
ent use of one common phrase, we, the 
Kansas-Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, 
indorse the universal use by bakers in 
advertising and on bread wrappers of 
the phrase ‘Bread is the Best and Cheap- 
est Food.’ ” 

The same resolutions were approved 
by the assembly of wheat growers. 

The attendance at the seventh annual 
convention of the association far out- 
numbers that of previous meetings. This 
is partly the result of fusion of the bak- 
ing associations of Kansas and Oklahoma 
for the 1923 meeting. Prior to this year 
they have held separate conventions. 
However, practically every baker in the 
state of Kansas is represented. The reg- 
istration up to Wednesday morning was 
225. 

Monday was officially the first day of 
the convention, but nothing aside from 
registration was attempted. Monday 
evening a special performance for the 
visiting bakers was given at the Orpheum 
Theatre. 

The first business meeting was held 
Tuesday nares on the roof garden of 
the Hotel Broadview. Following an in- 
vocation by the Rev. E. A. Lowther, 
Mayor W. C. Coleman gave an address 
of welcome, which was more than the 
usual conventional greeting. He stressed 
the point that three partners existed in 
every baking company, the employer, the 
employee and the public. R. C. Bud- 
dington, Oklahoma City, and A. J. Cripe, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, responded. 
resolutions were then adopted. An ad- 
dress by John M. Hartley, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, featured the morning session. Mr. 
Hartley’s subject was t the Future 





Holds for the Small Baker.” 





Tuesday afternoon was taken up by a 
sweet <-> and bread dough demonstra- 
tion conducted at a local bakery by 
George Semler, of the Fleischmann Co., 
Chicago, and the judging of the bread 
contest. The prize for the best loaf in 
the latter was awarded the Axe Bros. 
bakery, Emporia, Kansas. The Wichita 
plant of the Smith Baking Co. was sec- 
ond, and O. Suterious, Newton, Kansas, 
third. First prize was a silver loving 
cup, and the second and third best were 
given $15 and $10, respectively. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to 
a discussion of standard weight and stale 
loaf laws. At noon a special train will 
carry the bakers to the plant of the Red 
Star Milling Co., where a lunch will be 
served and the milling plant, one of the 
finest in the world, inspected. I. K. Rus- 
sell, editor of Baking Technology, will 
address the assemblage Wednesday aft- 
ernoon, and a banquet will be held in the 
evening. 

Election of officers and judging of 
raisin bread for $50 in prizes, as well as 
several speeches, is the programme for 
Thursday, the final day of the conven- 
tion. 

The resolutions committee is composed 
of G. L. Jordan, Topeka, chairman; Ed- 
ward Humphreys, Emporia, Harvey E. 
Yantis, Kansas City, Mo, and L. A. 
Barnhill, Muskogee, Okla. Its report 
will be heard on the final day. 

The nominating committee appointed 
by President A. J. Cripe has Richard 
Schuler, of Wichita, as its chairman. 
Other members are John Gaede, Fre- 
donia, Kansas, E.-B. Stanley, Kansas 
City, Mo., R. A. Johnson, Canton, Kan- 
sas, and J. W. Schellhaus, Junction City, 
Kansas, 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





ARGENTINE VS. AMERICAN CORN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—European corn 
millers are said to believe that the meal 
obtained from Argentina hard flint corn 
is more nutritious than that obtained 
from the yellow and white corn shipped 
from the United States. Consul Du- 
mont, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce that 
the Argentine product is reputed to be 
better dried and to have better keeping 
qualities than the American corn. The 
nutritive qualities of the two stocks are 
tested abroad by putting equal quanti- 
ties of the different varieties in contain- 
ers and pouring water over them. Since 
Argentine corn absorbs more water, it is 
considered the better grade. 

A recent report from consular sources 
in Ireland states that, while Irish millers 
considered Argentine corn better adapt- 
ed to the climate of the Emerald Isle 
than the American product, recent im- 
portations of American corn were re- 
garded as a superior grade. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





EQUIPMENT MEN MEET F 

Crncinnati, Onto, March 27.—(Special 
Telegram) — The Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association is holding its 
annual meeting today at the Gibson 
Hotel, with a representative attendance 
from several parts of the country. Some 
important matters are to be discussed, 
and the meeting will be continued 
throughout tomorrow. This evening the 
annual banquet will be held at the Gib- 
son Hotel, while Cincinnati members will 
act as hosts tomorrow evening at a din- 
ner at the Hyde Park Golf and Country 
Club. An executive meeting of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry is 
also scheduled here for tomorrow after- 
noon, with B. B. George, Cincinnati, as 


chairman. : 
A. S. Purves. 





VALUE OF THE BREAD MOTTO 


Great Fars, Mont.—“Bread is the 
Best and Cheapest Food” is being her- 
alded by advertising and correspondence 
of the Royal Milling Co. of this city, 
and as soon as the present stock of 
printed material has been used, all ad- 
vertising and business correspondence of 
the company will carry that line. In- 
structions have been passed along to the 
various departments to conform to this 
policy, and the contractor for the bags 
used by the mill has been asked to sub- 
mit a bag design embodying the line. 

Commenting upon this action, James 
H. Reid, assistant manager of the com- 
pany, said: “We are always glad to co- 
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operate with such a worthy enterprise. 
We believe that wherever the expression 
might be adopted it will encourage peo- 
ple to eat more bread, and in so doing it 
will be a benefit to the miller, the baker, 
the retail flour salesman and also to 
the farmer, because demand for his 
product is a thing that he needs more 
than the cheap, political palaver that he is 
freely given through certain channels. 

“We are glad to see this very happy 
idea in such a worthy cause being so 
generally accepted by the milling and 
baking interests of the country, but we 
believe it is just as valuable to the re- 
tail flour merchant as to us, because the 
bulk of his sales goes to the home, and 
in the final analysis what we want to do 
is to imbue the people with the idea that 
bread, wherever made, is the best food, 
rather than to suggest that the slogan 
is a trade propaganda for millers and 
bakers.” 

Joun A. Curry. 





. TENNESSEE MILL BURNS 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 23.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Fire completely de- 
stroyed the plant of the Watertown 
(Tenn.) Milling Co., causing a loss esti- 
mated at $15,000, with $7,000 insurance. 
The flames spread to the Tennessee Cen- 
tral depot, which was destroyed, with 
four cars on track. C. C. and Thomas 
Barber owned the milling company. 

JoHN LeErrrr. 





GUATEMALA’S NEW SHIPPING RULES 


The W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, has circularized shippers con- 
cerning the following information from 
the consul general of Guatemala, dated 
March 14: 

“Kindly take notice of the following 
rules which, besides the usual, and from 
April 1 on, must be observed in all ship- 
ments to Guatemalan ports: 

“J. All merchants and shippers must, 
at the time of making declaration of 
cost of merchandise bound for Guate- 
mala, furnish to the consulate three 
copies of the original invoice, containing 
in detail the net cost of goods and, sep- 
arately, the amount of freight, insurance 
and other expenses to the port of des- 
tination in Guatemala. 

“2, The consular invoices must con- 
tain also the net cost of the merchandise 
and, separately, the freight, insurance 
and other expenses to the ports of des- 
tination in Guatemala, since such docu- 
ments have a legal value in all judicial 
claims that may occur. 

“3, The invoices and all shipping pa- 
pers must be presented to be legalized at 
the consulate, at the latest, two hours 
before the departure of the ship, except 
in cases of force majeure or unavoid- 
able, which must be duly proved. 

“4. All documents and papers legal- 
ized in this office must bear the signa- 
ture of the consul, the seal of the con- 
sulate, number under which same have 
been recorded and amount of duties 
paid. Without any of these requisites 
the documents will have no legal value 
in any claims that may occur. 

“The consul fees will be 3 per cent, 
based on the f.o.b. New Orleans value, 
plus a charge of $1 for certifying bill 
of lading, same as heretofore.” 





United States Flour Production and Exports 


United States wheat flour production from 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 31 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
with the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
September ...... 12,540 13,349 9,650 
Geteeer? o's os ccuds 13,384 13,917 9,961 
November ...... 18,625 10,221 9,889 
December ...«... 10,766 8,856 8,745 
January .....+.. 10,218 9,496 - 8,924 
Totals .....%.. 60,533 55,839 47,169 
Per cent of gain 
over— 
| OE) Perret rrr 8 ee ee 
WODSSSE s 0.0 cvvevsvciese 28 18 oa 


United States wheat flour exports from 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 31 during the three past crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted), together 
with the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September ...... 1,301 1,802 938 
a 1,510 1,557 1,607 
‘November ....... 1,556 1,246 1,101 
December ...... 1,500 1,014 952 
January ........ 1,161 1,099 1,280 

| errr 7,028 6,718 5,878 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
ES eee ee 5 ee 
DPBS BL. ce cccccccvccce 20 14 
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Difficulty Experienced in Making Sales on 
Mill Quotations—Home Mill 
Prices Unchanged 


Lonpon, Ene., March 27.— (Special 
Cable)—The market remains quiet. It is 
difficult to make sales on mill quotations. 
Manitoba medium exports are offered 
at 34s 3d ($5.60 per bbl), net, c.i.f; bet- 
ter quality, 35s (85.70 per bbl). Kansas 
patent is out of line at 37s 6d ($6.10 per 
bbl); clears, 38s 9d ($5.50 per bbl), 
Australians are 33s 6d ($5.45 per bbl) 
Home mills’ prices are unchanged. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





PROPOSED HARBOR FOR ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N. Y.—The proposal of the 
United States War department to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of Irondequoit 
Bay as a harbor for Rochester, in which 
event the harbor at the mouth of the 
Genesee River would be abandoned, has 
again opened up the possibilities of the 
bay for shipping purposes. Landlocked 
between high hills and with deep water 
over practically the entire sheet, which 
four miles long and a mile wide, it is 
unquestionably one of the finest nat- 
ural harbors on the entire Great Lakes. 
It lacks an adequate natural entrance, 
but there is no great engineering <iffi- 
culty that would prevent enlarging the 
present outlet and dredging through the 
shoal water at this point in the lake. 

Naturally, interests that have already 
invested on the present harbor at the 
mouth of the Genesee oppose the pian. 
However, the river mouth has little })0s- 
sibilities as a harbor and can never vive 
the city any commanding position in the 
lake trade that is expected to develop 
rapidly with the enlargement of the W el- 
land Canal. 

It is pointed out by promoters of the 
plan that there is no reason why wheat 
from upper lake points could not be 
shipped into Rochester by boat «nd 
milled here precisely as in Buffalo at the 
present time, and that eventually there 
could be built here an extensive elevalor 
system. 

T. W. Kwapr. 





SPERRY STOCK ISSUE 


At a special meeting of the stockho!d- 
ers of the Sperry Flour Co. on March 15 
the action of the board of directors pro- 
viding for the issue of 6,000 $100 shares 
of preferred stock was ratified. Seward 
B. MecNear, president, explained that the 
issuance of this stock represents only a 
temporary increase in outstanding shares. 
He stated that at the time of the pur- 
chase of the Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
by the Sperry company 30,000 shares of 
preferred stock of $100 par value were 
issued to cover $3,000,000 bonds out- 
standing against the Portland concern. 
As the Sperry company already had out- 
standing 6,000 shares of “A” preferred, 
this created two classes of preferred 
stock. It is now proposed to issue 6,000 
shares of stock of the same character 
used in the Portland transaction, and ex- 
change them for the 6,000 “A” preferred 
stock now outstanding. When the trans- 
action is completed the capitalization of 
the company will be exactly what it is 
at present. 





Canadian Flour Production and Exports 


Canadian wheat flour production from Sept. 
1 to Jan. 31 during the three past crop years, 
in barrels, as officially reported, together 
with the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September ... 1,552,566 972,706 573,513 
October ...... 2,156,257 1,390,520 1,143,350 
November .... 2,228,401 1,695,689 1,044,242 
December .... 1,947,775 1,807,127 886,311 
January ...... 1,643,794 1,182,482 998,243 

Totals ..... 9,528,793 7,048,524 4,645,689 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
1082-88. ccccsicvesive 35 és 
pO ee 105 52 


Canadian wheat flour exports from Sept. | 
to Jan. 31 during the three past crop year:. 
in barrels, as officially reported, togethe: 
with the percentages of total increase: 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-2! 





September ... 697,379 360,959 309,925 
October ...... 855,232 659,167 570,47" 
November .... 1,214,462 855,957 744,16" 
December .... 1,462,651 747,505 607,57" 
January-..... 1,025,357 631,821 708,64: 
Totals ..... 5.255.081 3,255,409 2,985,78> 
Per cent of gain 
over— 
1931-22.......50008 61 és 
1920-21........ evce. 79 11 
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An occasional miller reports fair sales, 
but the majority say the flour trade is 
dead. One of the smaller Minneapolis 
companies claims to have made sales 
during the week ending March 24 that 
practically equaled twice its capacity; 
that it received a satisfactory number 
of shipping directions, and that it is 
now operating at about 90 per cent of 
capacity. Needless to say, this company 
is an exception to the general rule. The 
Minneapolis output last week was only 
298,590 bbls, or 53 per cent of capacity. 
Most Minneapolis companies complain of 
lack of shipping directions and are ship- 
ping to their various warehouses most of 
the flour they make, to care for future 
family trade requirements. 

Bakers temporarily are absent from 
the market. They seem to have all the 
flour bought that they can readily ab- 
sorb. In fact, generally speaking, bak- 
ers have their wants covered for some 


time to come. An occasional big buyer 
is in the market for additional supplies, 
whenever what seems to be an attractive 
price is offered, but it has to be a low 
price to bring in orders nowadays. 
When a miller loses out on a pending 


sale, it is usually because some competi- 
tor has gone him one better and named 
a still lower price. According to most 
accounts, current business is obtainable 
only at cost or less. 

Millers seem to be of the opinion that 
the heavy run is over. They say they 
cannot continue to operate as at present, 
unless something unforeseen happens. 
They have about caught up with their 
back feed orders, and expect to curtail 
operations shortly. 

The car situation is still very unsatis- 
factory. Comparatively few eastern 
line cars are available, and western 
roads refuse to allow their equipment to 
go east. In consequence, millers are up 
against it all the time. They are buying 
wheat they really do not need, whenever 
it is offered in cars that can be reloaded, 
and are coopering and repairing out-of- 
condition cars at their own expense, in 
order to keep going. 

Top family patents are quoted nomi- 
nally at $6.65@7.40 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@6.85, second patent $6.30@6.60, in 
98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear $5.70@ 
5.80, first clear $5@5.20, second clear 
$3.70@4, in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 


Inquiry for durum flour is about at a 
standstill. Sales for several weeks have 
been practically nothing. Macaroni man- 
ufacturers are understood to have their 
needs covered for practically all of the 
present crop year. Buying from now on, 
it is expected, will be of little or no con- 
sequence, 

Seven Minneapolis and outside durum 

mills last week produced 42,215 bbls of 
durum pretarts, compared with 74,170 
during the week ending March 17. 
_ No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.80@ 
590 bbl, durum flour $4.90@5, and 
durum clear $3.75@4.90, in 100-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


An urgent demand for quick shipment 
feed is reported by ‘city and interior 
mills, and by jobbers. All indications 
point to the fact that stocks in the hands 
of the trade are light. Buyers are in- 
sistent upon deliveries, so , bi who 
had feed sold but could not get deliveries 
from those from whom they had it pur- 
chased, have been buying-in rather ex- 


Local 


tensively during the last week. 
mills report sales of bran in Great North- 
ern cars, delivery this week, at as high 


as $27.50 ton, Minneapolis. This feed 
will have to be switched to local ware- 
houses for reloading into eastern line 
cars at an additional cost of $1 ton. The 
purchase, presumably, was made by short 
interests. 

The trade is rather indifferent toward 
offerings for future delivery. April 
bran is moving more freely than a week 
ago, but little or no interest is shown in 
May or later shipment. Some mills are 
willing to discount prompt shipment 
prices $3 ton for May shipment, but 
even this does not attract buyers. 

Jobbers who carry warehouse stocks 
have been doing a land office business 
in the last few weeks, and are getting 
top prices. They are practically the only 
ones who can offer quick shipment feed. 

Some interests profess to believe that 
mill operations from now on will show 
further curtailment, and that the de- 
creased feed production will be absorbed 
as made. They argue that this will have 
a tendency to keep prices rather firm 
throughout April. For that reason, they 
are not following the crowd and are un- 
willing to discount their quotations for 
30-day shipment. Others, however, have 
been free sellers for April shipment at 
$2@3 ton under spot prices, although 
they are now quoting at only $1 under. 
Whether or not they have covered their 
earlier sales remains to be seen. 

Some jobbers quote April shipment 
at $1.50 ton under spot, May $2.50 un- 
der, and June $3.50 under. 

A few millers are bullish in their views 
as to future prices. They claim to have 
already sold bran for May shipment at 
as high as $26 ton, Minneapolis. They 
say that as soon as shipments in transit 
to New England arrive at destination, 
buyers there will again be in the market 
and that this inquiry and buying will be 
sufficient in itself to maintain prices. 
They say they would not be surprised to 
see April bran sell throughout most of 
the month at March levels. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings for 30-day shipment at $28@29 
ton, flour middlings $31@31.50, red dog 
$33@34, and rye middlings $27, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation March 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D and E mills. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill 
will start Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

March 18-24 ..... 561,100 298,590 53 
Previous week ... 561,100 346,795 61 
WeOF AHO cvaccces 546,000 287,280 53 
Two years ago.... 546,000 315,430 57 
Three years ago... 546,000 230,695 42 
Four, years ago.... 546,000 365,050 70 
Five years ago.... 546,000 166,590 32 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


- Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

March 18-24 ..... 294,600 162,355 55 
Previous week ... 330,300 199,155 60 
Year ago ......... 421,890 201,400 47 
.Two years ago.... 414,690 207,225 49 
Three years ago... 424,260 135,100 $1 
Four years ago.... 422,310 268,285 63 
Five years ago.... 345,750 89,920 25 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
24, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922 1921 - 1920 








Minneapolis ... 1,787 1,055 1,256 1,624 
Duluth ........ 569 812 163 122 
Totals ....-. 2,356 1,867 1,419 1,746 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to March 24, 
1928, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
96,940 72,806 77,464 81,863 
36,931 33,199 10,698 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth ....... 47,431 





Totale ..... 144,371 109,737 110,663 92,561 
Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on March 24, in bushels 

(000’s omitted), were: 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


Minneapolis .. 15,526 6,891 5,573 8,489 
Duluth ....... 10,289 4,396 1,634 1,519 














Totals ..... 25,815 11,287 7,207 10,008 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Inquiry is still very light and is less 

than production, although the latter is 

only a fraction of capacity. Consequent- 


ly, prices show a further weakening. Oil - 


meal is now quoted at $43@43.50 ton, in 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. The 
trade is of the opinion that, with warm- 
er weather, prices will decline still fur- 
ther. 

It is understood that Chicago oil mills 
are holding asking prices firmer than are 
those at Minneapolis. There is some ex- 
port inquiry for oil cake, but this busi- 
ness is confined to Atlantic seaboard 
mills. 

The demand for linseed oil continues 
abnormally good. Some large consum- 
ers are contracting for oil to be delivered 
as far ahead as next September. Each 
month sees a greater carry-over of un- 
filled orders and, since so much of the 
producing capacity in the United States 
will not be available until Argentine 
flaxseed can reach northwestern mills, it 
is difficult to estimate when crushers 
will catch up on orders. It is generally 
thought that the United States will re- 
quire 25,000,000 bus from the Argentine 
crop this year, or 18,000,000 more than 
have already been shipped. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. CEREAL MILL 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has begun the construction of a 
cereal mill in Chicago, adjoining the 
plant of the Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., which it acquired last year. The 
new building will be of re-enforced con- 
crete construction, three stories high, 
with the foundation heavy enough to 
carry additional stories if needed. 

Equipment will be installed for manu- 
facturing and packing cereals of various 
kinds, such as breakfast wheat, rolled 
oats, pancake flour, cake flour, health 
bran, corn goods, etc. 

The new plant will represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $150,000. 


EASTERN EMBARGOES LIFTED 


A wire received in Minneapolis, March 
22, announced the lifting of the embargo 
by the Boston & Maine railroad. George 
H. Brown, general agent of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, has notified the 
trade that he is now in position to han- 
dle shipments into Boston & Maine terri- 
tory in connection with the Grand Trunk 
System. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western embargo was lifted early last 
week. 


STATE-OWNED ELEVATOR BILL 


By a vote of 84 to 34, the Minnesota 
House of Representatives has passed a 
bill providing for the establishment and 
operation of a state-owned elevator at 
Duluth. This calls for a constitutional 
amendment. No limit is named in the 
bill as to the amount of bonds that may 
be issued to finance the project. 


GRAIN TRADE INVESTIGATION 


Bills have been introduced into the 


Minnesota House and Senate providing 
for the investigation of the activities 
of the various chambers of commerce or 
other public marketing agencies in the 
state. The State Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission is named the investi- 
gator, and is directed to report to the 
next legislature. Alleged scalping prac- 
tices on the part of the cash grain trade 
are specifically scheduled for investiga- 
tion. Needless te say, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce will welcome the 
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investigation, in the hope that it will do 
away with uncalled-for talk of this 
kind, in the future. 

Two co-operative marketing bills, of 
interest to the grain trade, have also 
been introduced in the legislature. They 
provide for the enforcing of contracts 
between producers and co-operative mar- 
keting associations and forbid interfer- 
ence with the operation of co-operative 
agencies. Both bills have been recom- 
mended for passage. 


MORE MILLIS USING THE LINE 


A number of northwestern mills have 
recently begun using the slogan “Bread 
is the Best and Cheapest Food.” Among 
these are New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill, Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
Iowa, Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, Blue Earth 
(Minn.) City Mills, Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co, Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minot (NN. D.) Flour Mill 
Co., Cussons Milling Co., Stewartville, 
Minn., Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., and the Allen Milling 
Co., Cambridge, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


A meeting of the Southern Minnesota 
Mills was held in the office of the secre- 
tary, C. T. Vandenover, Minneapolis, 
March 23. One of the subjects under 
consideration was the complaint now on 
file before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, involving a readjustment 
in coal rates, both from the docks and 
Illinois mines, into this territory. The 
secretary was instructed to intervene in 
this case in the interest of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills. 

Out-of-town millers attending the 
meeting were George M. Palmer, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, H. L. Beech- 
er, Eagle Roller Mill Co, New Ulm, 
W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., 
Wabasha, William Weiss, La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, H. H. Meech, Red 
Wing Milling Co. Red Wing, H. F. 
Marsh, International Milling Co. New 
Prague, A. J. Allen, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, and F, A. Ruenitz, Spring- 
field Milling Co., Inc., Springfield. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

H. F. Fleming, president St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., left March 18 for 
California. 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
St. Paul, May 22-23. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales manager for the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in Minneapolis on March 26. 

Clark L. Keator, sales manager of 
the Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
calling on the eastern connections of the 
company. 

William Fulton, president The Mills 
of Albert Lea Co., Minneapolis, is this 
week calling on the company’s connec- 
tions in the East. 

At a meeting held recently at Aber- 
deen, S. D., a committee was appointed 
to organize the South Dakota Wheat 
Growers, Associated. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.68% ; 
three-day, $4.691/, ; 60-day, $4.671,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.35. 

A cablegram received on March 27 re- 
ports the safe arrival in Hongkong, 
China, of William M. Atkinson, presi- 
dent Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Holaday, of Columbus, Ohio, 
visited Minneapolis last week, and while 
here made arrangements to represent the 
Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. in 
Ohio. 

Donald C. Graham has been made sales 
manager of the Sheffield-King Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, succeeding Carl C. 
Johnson, resigned. Mr. Graham left on 
March 25 for an eastern trip. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has announced that, 
effective April 1, the fee for an official 
seal record and condition report will be 
reduced from 50c to 25c for each car of 


. grain investigated. 


The Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week received a carload of 
rolls from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
and is installing them in its National 
mill here. - This will increase the capac- 
ity of this mill to 1,200 bbls. 

(Continued on page 1393.) 
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Considering both new sales of flour and 
shipping directions, this was the quietest 
week experienced by southwestern mills 
since Jan. 1, according to the reports of 
most of them. In so far as Kansas City 
mills were concerned, bookings averaged 
under 50 per cent of capacity. A few 
fair-sized sales were made early in the 
week, but during the latter part of that 
period trade was lethargic. Quotations 
March 24 were unchanged to 10c bbl 
higher than the close of the preceding 
week, 

In scattered instances, slight improve- 
ment was reported in shipping directions. 
The majority of mills found them about 
unchanged or worse. Several mills made 
substantial reductions in their running 
time, and production here was 14,000 bbls, 
or 10 per cent, less than the week of 
March 10-17, The quantity of flour pre- 
viously sold and not shipped remains 
large, but buyers indicate no desire to 
take delivery until compelled to. 

Millers generally are working more to 
obtain shipping instructions than to make 
new sales, and this probably accounts in 
part for the light volume of the latter. 
The present status of the millfeed market 
indicates a sharp reduction in prices after 
April 1, which would necessitate a rather 
heavy premium over present quotations 
on flour booked for deferred delivery, 
and such a premium is difficult to obtain. 
A few sales were made for May and June 
delivery in January, but in recent weeks 
millers have hesitated even to figure on 
such business, and practically no sales 
have been made. 

Export business of moderate volume 
was reported with continental Europe the 
fore part of the week, but this vanished 
when the small advance occurred in the 
market. No sales of consequence could 
be made to the West Indies. Inquiries 
from European buyers continued, but 
their ideas of prices were too low to be 
considered. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.40@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.80@ 
6.15; straight, $5.50@5.85; first clear, 
$4.50@5; second clear, $4.15@4.40; low 
grade, $3.35@4. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
March 18-24 ..... 132,900 92,039 69 
Previous week ... 132,900 106,149 79 
Year ago ......+- 114,900 98,900 86 
Two years ago... 112,800 72,200 64 
Five-year average .....scceeccseces 67 
DOU PORE SVOTMGS 0 oc ccc ccsccccconise 67 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity forweek tivity 
March 18-24 ..... 518,430 281,276 54 
Previous week ... 518,430 271,095 62 
Year ago ........ 473,310 280,241 59 
Two years ago... 431,670 211,707 49 
Five-year average .......ceeecceees 65 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......c ccc csseeecs 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 15,746 bbls, against 9,747 last week. 
Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair and 35 slow. 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 





bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
BEOHOR BERE 0.0.00 ccc ceveses 26,279 55 
Previous week ..... vere 23,027 48 
\. ££ MMeePrerrrrer rece. 22,747 47 
PW FORTS GO oc ccccscces 19,984 42 


WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

March 18-24 ....... 64,620 31,293 48 

Previous week ..... 64,620 31,460 48 

Beet GOS. sccnvares’ 64,620 33,821 52 

Two years ago..... 39,420 23,398 59 
MILLFEED 


Continued dull demand resulted in a 
further lowering of prices this week. 
Bran quotations declined $1 and shorts 
$2 per ton. Few sales were made, and 
those all for prompt shipment. A de- 
cline of several dollars per ton is so gen- 
erally expected that buyers were afraid to 
purchase supplies for deferred delivery, 
and such offerings were at a wide vari- 
ance in price. The belief is that con- 
tracts not filled by April 1 will be can- 
celed, thus bringing an increase in avail- 
able stocks, and, with demand as it is 
now, any substantial increase in offerings 
would probably result in a severe slum 
in the market. Mill deliveries this wee 
were improved, in spite of reduced pro- 
duction. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $28@28.50; brown 
shorts, $28.50@29; gray shorts, $31. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans 
501%4c, Glasgow, via New Orleans 5214c 
March seaboard, via New York 56c; Bel- 
fast, Dublin, via New Orleans 52',c 
March seaboard, via New York 58c; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 501%4¢ March seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 56c; 
Antwerp, via New York 56c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 49'¥,c, via New Yor 
57%c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,c, 
via New York 66c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,c, via New York 66c. 


EXPORT COMMITTEE REPORT 


The export committee of the South- 
western Millers’ League met in Kansas 
City this week and drafted the report it 
proposes to make at the annual meeting 
of the league here April 11. Questions 
to be presented for discussion were also 
formulated. Another meeting will be 
held April 10, when final plans will be 
made. Last year the export committee 
did not formulate a programme prelim- 
inary to the league meeting, and consid- 
erable delay resulted. 

The members of the committee are: H. 
D. Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; T. P. Duncan, Wichi- 
ta Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas; H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb; W. R. Duerr, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co; Carl B. Warkentin, New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; C. 
M. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas. 


CONTRACT FOR NEW TEXAS MILL 


An entirely new plant, to replace the 
present 300-bb] mill, was contracted for 
this week by the Greenville (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co. The plan has been under 
consideration for several months. 

The new mill will be of 700 bbls daily 
capacity, and will be housed in a con- 
crete, seven-story building. A two-story 
warehouse and grain storage space of 
175,000 bus capacity will also be erected. 
The plant will be of daylight type and 
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will be operated by a 330 h-p DeLeverne 
engine. A 400-bbl cereal plant will be 
built in connection with the flour mill. 
All machinery was contracted for this 
week through S. H. Stolzfus, southwest- 
ern representative Nordyke & Marmon 
The contract for the building will 
be awarded next week. It is planned to 
have work started immediately, and the 
mill will probably be in operation in the 
late fall. A. F. Richter is manager of 
the milling company. 


NORTHWESTERN RATE REDUCTION 


The Southwestern Millers’ League, 
through its secretary, C. V. Topping, has 
asked for suspension of tariffs recently 
announced which would carry a reduction 
of 3@9c per cwt on shipments of grain 
products from Minneapolis to points in 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and Indiana. The 
reductions are scheduled to become effec- 
tive April 1. 

The 9c reductions are to points in lower 
Illinois, and it is claimed that they would 
in some instances actually produce a low- 
er rate from Minneapolis to southern IIli- 
nois than from Kansas City to the same 
points, despite the fact that the distance 
is much less from the latter. 

The Kansas City Millers’ Club and the 
Kansas City Board of Trade are also 
expected to file protests against the re- 
duction, unless a corresponding reduction 
in rates from the Missouri River is made. 


NOTES 


J. F. Enns, manager Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, was here this week. 

F. C. Ropte, sales manager Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was in St. 
Louis this week. 

A. P. Haury, president Claflin (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in Kansas 
City part of this week. 

R. B. Laing, sales manager Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla., visited here 
the fore part of the week. 

V. P. Campbell, manager Snell Mill & 
Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, visited 
here several days this week. 

Harvey J. Owens, sales department 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., left Tuesday for 
a business trip to eastern markets. 

F. F. Burroughs, assistant manager 
Southwestern Agency, spent the week at 
Wichita and Arkansas City, Kansas. 

J. A. Commons has resigned as man- 
ager of the Winfield (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. (Consolidated Flour Mills Co.). 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, made a 
short business trip to Iowa territory this 
week. 

Bryce B. Smith, president Consumers’ 
Bread Co., Kansas City, is spending three 
weeks in Florida, accompanied by his 
family. He left March 21. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., will return to Kansas City 
about April 1. Mr. and Mrs. Moses have 
been in California for several weeks. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, scheduled 
for April 11, at Kansas City, will be 
held in the Doric room of the Baltimore 
Hotel. 

W. J. C. Kenyon, transportation com- 
missioner of the St. Joseph, Mo., Board 
of Trade, and widely known because of 
his activities in Missouri River freight 
rate adjustments, died. March 18. 

Senator Charles H. Ridgway, secretary 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Kansas City, returned home this 
week from Topeka, where he has been 
attending the Kansas legislature for sev- 
eral weeks. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, who has been 
in California with Mrs. Jackman since 
January, was called to East Liverpool, 
Ohio, this week by the death of his mother, 
who was 93 years old. 

The three-story mill and store building 
of the Chanute (Kansas) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Business Association burned 
early this week. Loss estimated at $100,- 
000. The mill was of small capacity, and 
ground but little flour. 

A petition was signed by many mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
this week, asking abrogation of the “to- 
arrive” rule on grain. Opponents of the 
rule said it was ineffective, and was help- 
ing other Missouri River markets more 
than Kansas City. 
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Although no match games have been 
played—or are scheduled—the five-man 
bowling team of the Ismert-Hincke Mil]- 
ing Co., Kansas City, practices more or 
less faithfully each day at the noon hour 
The team is composed of Martin E. Ic. 
mert, J. H. Shinnick, Joseph Martinsen 
Harry Unkefer and J. A. G. Badorf, ” 

The Frisco railroad has arranged to run 
its fast freight train, leaving Kansas City 
at 7 p.m. for the South, in two sections. 
The second section will carry grain, grain 
products and hay, and will enable ship- 
ments to arrive at Memphis at 11 p.m, 
the next night after leaving Kansas City, 
and Birmingham at 9 p.m. the second 
day. 

Tariffs carrying an advance in rates 
on grain and grain products from in- 
terior points in Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma to Memphis, Missis- 
sippi valley points and New Orleans («o- 
mestic), which were suspended Dec. 1, 
1922, until March 25, 1923, have heen 
further suspended until April 24, 1923, 
by order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Shipments of flour and feed into Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories for the month of February 
amounted to 646,739 bbls, with 83 mills 
reporting, according to a compilation 
made by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. The shipments for January were 
692,517 bbls, with 81 mills reporting. 
Shipments for February, 1922, were 827,- 
057 bbls from 88 mills. 

H. C. Malsness, southwestern re)re- 
sentative for Sprout, Waldron & Co, 
this week secured an order for equip- 
ment for a 100-bbl mill to be installed 
by the Tunnel Milling Co., recently or- 

anized at Winfield, Kansas. John L. 
Morton is manager of the company. The 
Tunnel Mill has been a landmark for 
more than 40 years, but has not heen 
regularly operated for a number of years 
past. Its water power is derived from 
an eight-foot fall gained by cutting 
through where the Walnut River, after 
flowing around a bend of about a mile, 
returns to make a narrow neck of land 
about 75 yards across. 


SALINA 


Local mills operated somewhat under 
capacity in the week ending March 22. 
Only one reported a full-time run. Flour 
sales were practically nil, and shipping 
directions were no better. There was a 
little export inquiry, but it was extreme- 
ly hard to work. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: patent, $6.40@6.90; 95 per cent, 
$6@6.60; 100 per cent, $5.90@6.50. 

Wheat receipts were very light, and 
wheat prices at country stations ranged 
around $1 bu. 

Demand for millfeed remained good. 
Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, is 
quoted: bran, $1.45@1.50 per cwt; gray 
shorts, $1.70@1.75; mill-run, $1.60. 

Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
combined capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
pe  ) errererre Te 26,379 59 
Dk ae a 29,185 61 
(lO Pr ee eres 37,991 82 


F. O. Jones, general manager of the 
Western Star Mill Co., has been visiting 
dealers and agents in the eastern states. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—Millfeed de- 
mand took a considerable spurt ahead of 
flour in the week ending March 24, In 
general there was a lighter domestic de- 
mand for flour. Mills are operating 40 to 
45 per cent of capacity. Texas reports 
indicate an operating capacity of about 
45 per cent. 

Millers’ correspondence with agents 
and brokers recently has been, on tlie 
whole, encouraging. Letters from virtu- 
ally all sections of southwestern and 
southeastern states predicted more lively 
buying in April. There was an increase 
over recent weeks in orders for delivery 
in 60 to 90 days. It is expected that 
credits will be easier in April and May in 
the cotton states, where growing crops 
are mortgaged for bank loans and mer- 
cantile credits. 

Some exporting millers report that 
Latin American countries, including Mex- 
ico, are practically out of the flour mar- 
ket. The slump is attributed to competi- 
tion of other sections of the country and 
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Canada, and the disturbed economic con- 
dition in Mexico. 2 

Reports of agents in southern states 
say that business is much below normal, 
that flour stocks are unnecessarily large 
and that bookings in any considerable lots 
are virtually out of the question. 

Flour quotations have been increased 
0c by a few mills, and are held station- 
ary by a majority. Millfeed prices are 
unchanged. A 

Hard wheat patent flour sold in Okla- 
homa and Texas at $6.70@7.10, straight 
at $6.20@6.40 and clears at $5.50@6. Soft 
wheat patent brought $6.80@7.20, 
straights $6.30@6.70 and clears $5.50@ 
.20. 

. Mill-run and straight bran were quoted 
at $1.65@1.75 per ewt, shorts sold at $1.75 
@1.85 and chops at $1.60@1.80. Corn 
meal in 25-lb sacks brought 58c. 

NOTES 

Business conditions and crop prospects 
are fair, says a letter from R. W. Am- 
erine, secretary-treasurer of the Black- 
well (Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co. 

A. M. Jackman, secretary Leger Mill 
Co., Altus, Okla., reports that the con- 
dition of wheat in that territory is only 
fair and that the acreage is not over 10 
per cent of normal. 

J. P. Nash, who recently resigned from 
the executive staff of the American Mill- 
ing Co., Elk City, announces that he will 
make his home at Hobart, and that he 
has entered the feed business. 

Officials of the Garrison Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, announce that work of 
reconstructing the company’s feed mill, 
recently burned, is under way, and that 
the plant will be operating within a few 
weeks. The alfalfa and general feed mill 
and office were destroyed, the loss being 
estimated at $12,000. The cause of the 
fire has not been determined. 


COLORADO 

With a stronger wheat market and the 
advent of spring, mills in this territory 
are looking for a large increase in the 
volume of their flour business, although 
up to the present, trade continues dull, 
with mills just getting enough orders to 
maintain a part-time run. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $6.65@6.75; standard patent, 
$5.90@6; self-rising flour, $6.90@7,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Millfeed continues in urgent demand, 
and mills are still unable to fill all orders 
that are coming in. Bran is worth $34 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $36, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran, 10c 
per cwt more. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—There is little activity 
in flour. All mills in this territory say 
business has been very light, with ship- 
ping directions coming in somewhat more 
satisfactorily. Movement of wheat to 
this market has been light on account 
of a blizzard that has swept over Ne- 
braska, crippling train service. Enough 
good milling wheat has been arriving, 
however, to meet milling requirements. 
The dark hard winters have been selling 
at 5@8c premium over the ordinary. 

There has been a good demand for 
feeds. Omaha mills and jobbers are sell- 
ing their products in round lots at the 
following prices, f.o.b, Omaha: bran 
(for immediate delivery), $30; brown 
shorts, $31; gray shorts, $33; middlin; 
$34; red dog, $36; alfalfa meal, choice 


_ $28.60, No. 1 $26.50, No. 2 $29.50; lin- 


seed meal, $49.10; cottonseed meal, 
$51.20; hominy feed, white $28.50, yel- 
low $28.50, 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 


sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

March 18-24 ....... 23,100 21,613 93 

Previous week ..... 23,100 14,383 62 

Year a@@ ssa oases se 18,900 20,908 111 

Two years ago..... 24,000 11,303 47 
NOTES 


C. M. Martin, of Detroit, has been 
made assistant to E. E. Huntley, man- 
ager of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co.’s 
Omaha business. He succeeds J. L. 
Frankel, who goes with the Rosenbaum 
Grain Co. in . 


The United Grain Co., which was in- 
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corporated in 1909 by John B. Swear- 
ingen, who recently died at his home 
here, will continue in business in this 
market. Mrs. J. B. Swearingen has been 
elected president of the company, L. E. 
Conklin vice president, and Albert Hede- 
lund secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Hedelund was associated with Mr. 
Swearingen in the conduct of the United 
Grain Co.’s business from the day of its 
incorporation. Mr. Conklin began his 
career in the grain business as an opera- 
tor of country elevators 10 years ago. 
In 1917 he was associated with the Unit- 
ed Grain Co., later becoming assistant 
to Charles T. Neal, vice president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, in 
charge of the Nebraska zone. 
Leicn Lesuie. 





RAILROAD LAWS TO FRONT 


Prospect of Transportation Matters Before 
Next Congress—Freight Rates on Farm 
Products to Be Attacked 


Wasuincton, D. C.—There is much 
evidence that railroad matters will be in 
the forefront during the next session of 
Congress. There was considerable pres- 
sure from farm representatives during 
the last session for some emendation of 
the Cummins-Esch act as well as redué- 
tions in freight rates on farm commodi- 
ties. The interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee of the House, for ex- 
ample, held comprehensive hearings on 
the proposal to eliminate conflicts be- 
tween the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the state utilities commissions 
by giving the latter bodies large au- 
thority over intrastate rates, even when 
such intrastate tariffs were component 
parts of interstate tariffs. The com- 





mittee reached no formal conclusion, 
though it was understood to oppose any 
diminution of the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the 
present at least. 

This question and the labor phases of 
the transportation act are certain to be 
brought forward in the next Congress. 

Anticipating the likelihood of railroad 
legislation in the next Congress, the in- 
terests to be affected are making studies 
of the situation with a view to their 
presentation to the legislative branch 
when the matter is considered. A newly 
organized transportation institute, under 
the direction of. Edward E. Clark, for- 
mer chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is preparing to fur- 
nish professional and nonpartisan advice 
on railroad matters. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States an- 
nounces that the principal subject for 
discussion at its annual meeting in May 
at New York will be “Transportation in 
All Its Phases in the United States.” 
Meantime, the United States Coal Com- 
mission is finding questions of transpor- 
tation a most important element in its 
consideration of the fuel problem, and is 
said to be devoting much time to it. 

The farm organizations, which have in 
recent years been pretty thoroughly won 
to the employment of statistical “ex- 
perts,” are said to be gathering data on 
which to base their plea for reduced 
rates. Organized labor is reported to be 
similarly active. 

All in all, it looks as though the rail- 
roads were in for another “expert” over- 
hauling, of course with the usual accom- 
paniment of trepidation for those who 
have been courageous enough to hang 
on to their railroad investments. 

JoHN MarRINAN. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Feb. 1, 1922, to Jan. 31, 1923, 
with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— Feb. Mch, April May,June 
Azores, Madeira .. 2 3 1 5 4 


EE aa 9 2 3 3 1 
Denmark ........ 7 18 15 28 27 
Esthonia ......... o6 6 2 1 ee 
- 31 41 43 41 19 
0 Pere ee ee 3 $e 1 
Germany ......... 221. 237 134 136 50 
Gibraltar ......... as 2 ee 1 1 
GrOOCE .ccccccccce 11 8 12 4 5 
FERMI cncccccvecses 1 2 4 3 

EMOVER ccccccvcses 14 13 43 16 2 
Malta, etc. ....... 3 9 1 3 5 
Netherlands ...... 43 85 60 48 36 
Norway .........+ 2 13 14 14 13 
Poland, Danzig ... 6 3 3 10 9 
Russia in Europe.. 1 3 4 os 19 
Sweden ........++s 4 9 


8 8 8 
Turkey in Europe. 62 164 166 214 124 
Ukraine ......++++ 6 8 9 7 4 
United Kingdom .. 167 285 192 151 143 


Iceland, etc. ...... ee ee 1 1 1 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. .. 1 1 Je oe oc 
Other Europe ..... os 2 1 “s ss 
Canada gs.-.....-. 2 6 2 3 4 
British Honduras. . 2 2 2 2 2 
Costa Rica ....... 6 4 11 12 6 
Guatemala ....... 7 5 10 9 12 
Honduras ........ 5 4 6 7 5 
Nicaragua ........ 5 3 6 3 5 
PQMAMA ....0-000. 6 7 16 6 6 
Salvador ......... 11 4 14 6 4 
BEORIOO.. on cccccecce 18 25 21 18 28 
GH ep iccecvecnde 94 106 92 80 90 
ESA 19 16 17 8 21 
Barbados ........- 1 1 1 oe 1 
Jamaica ........+. 10 18 15 11 12 


Trinidad and To- 





3 1 
2 4 2 2 6 
Dominican Rep. .. 7 8 12 10 9 
Dutch West Indies. 2 2 2 1 1 
French W. Indies. . 8 6 11 11 8 
Virgin Islands .... 2 3 2 3 3 
Other West Indies. os 2 oa 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador ..... 1 1 be 3 2 
Brasil ....... ooo O88 40 48 26 32 
Venezuela 4 4 5 5 8 
Bolivia ... 1 3 oe 1 1 
Colombia 2 2 2 3 5 
Ecuador ........+>+ 5 6 6 11 11 
Guiana .......2.0% 3 3 4 6 3 
1, ) Pere to 1 7 3 12 3 
CHRO oc ccccccccee ae 1 4 5 ae 
Chime ....cccecses 72 5 6 ole 13 
Hongkong ......-- 86 51 10 7 3 
SOPOR ce cciseess as '@ 64 37 18 41 
Kwantung ......- 98 24 ° 26 20 


Philippine Islands. 27 42 30 23 35 
Greece in Asia .... 9 15 6 7 7 
Russia in Asia..... es 

Palestine and Syria 1 2 
British W. Africa. 4 5 
Egypt .....+.ee005 27 27 
Morocco .....+++-+- o6 16 
Spanish Africa ... .- ; 


Canary Islands . -. 
Algeria and Tunis. . 

Chosen ....--+++++ os 5 
Armenia, etc. ..... 1 ee 
French Oceania ... 1 3 
British So. Africa. . ee «% 
Portuguese Africa. .. o* os 2 1 
Other countries ... 1 oe ae 1 ee 


. i . 
+ woo te: eacor~z 





Totals......+- 1,203 1,495-1,198 1,089 932 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Total 
ee ee ee oe 8 ee 1 24 


3 4 6 5 4 3 5 48 
15 ms * 3 15 26 13 12 197 

3 4 11 2 4 5 2 40 
29 40 38 47 62 59 43 493 
ee 1 1 1 2 ee es 9 
14 42 63. 155 143 142 70 1,407 
ee 1 ee ee 1 1 1 

1 1 10 44 64 71 231 
ee 3 8 18 2 7 1 49 
2 1 3 9 3 7 113 
7 1 7 2 4 4 2 47 


7 3 11 9 20 14 104 
44 48 53 73 73 81 4 1,135 
95 2 oe 16 178 

104 208 163 191 190 304 155 2,253 

1 oe 2 ee ee oe 6 

ee ee 1 ee ee 3 6 
ee 1 ee 2 2 8 

3 4 6 8 8 4 7 57 

2 3 3 2 1 6 2 29 

5 5 8 7 11 10 6 90 

6 10 13 13 10 7 7 109 

4 8 6 5 5 6 5 66 

2 4 4 2 5 4 8 61 

7 13 8 3 9 6 7 94 

4 7 5 6 7 12 14 94 
21 29 24 29 36 26 45 320 
67 90 86 93 93 116 86 1,093 
13 14 20 23 33 29 16 229 

1 ee 2 2 2 1 1 13 
12 19 15 11 10 11 12 156 

2 3 1 ee 2 ee 15 

6 3 5 4 4 5 3 46 

5 8 6 8 10 15 7 105 

2 2 a 1 2 2 1 20 

6 5 11 13 10 9 6 104 

2 3 3 3 2 2 2 30 

1 5 5 1 3 4 26 
44 45 44 16 44 34 27 428 

9 10 9 6 8 10 3 81 

6 6 4 10 10 1 4 47 

4 3 1 3 4 5 4 38 

6 4 ¥ 8 11 6 6 87 

2 1 5 7 2 5 1 42 
16 11 8 12 15 7 11 106 

4 2 9 26 


1 ee aT es 
17 65 199 207 121 95 172 966 


54 102 120 101 93 47 73 747 
15 20 15 19 ee 14 1 286 
38 56 64 51 16 13 5 411 
27 24 33 59 37 54 49 440 
ee 2 e. 1 oe ee 47 
2 3 7 2 9 9 10 58 

5 8 7 6 10 7 9 81 

7 8 21 13 53 30 30 257 

1 4 7 7 8 73 

es 12 16 2 28 il 2 94 
1 3 3 2 2 ee 1 19 

1 1 ee 1 ee ee 6 

os oe ee ee oe 21 
ee ee 17 

2 2 2 2 2 2 2 20 

ee 1 1 1. 3 

oe oe es o. 1 es 2 6 
1 2 ee 1 e 1 1 8 





921 1,169 1,301 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 15,035 


1363 
STEAMSHIP RATE INQUIRY 


Canadian Royal Commission, in Hearing Con- 
ducted at Montreal, Fails to Gain Admis- 
sion of Fixed Charges on Grain 


MontTreat, Que.—A rigorous examina- 
tion of T. R. Enderby, operating man- 
ager of the Canada Steamship Lines, was 
the principal feature of the Montreal ses- 
sion of the royal commission inquiring 
into the charges of grain shippers that 
there is a combine among lake shippers 
to keep up grain rates. The inquiry 
opened March 12, and was concluded 
March 16. 

Mr. Enderby stubbornly maintained 
that the lake shippers had lost money on 
last year’s grain business, and that al- 
though there had been meetings at which 
the shippers had discussed what rates 
would give them a workable profit, every 
one had been free to break away from 
those rates, and there had never been any 
attempt at “fixing.” 

Mr. Enderby referred to a meeting in 
New York with the American transporta- 
tion companies, at which the Americans 
had complained that the Canadian all- 
water route was gobbling up all the busi- 
ness, and asked the Canadians to raise 
their rates. This the latter had refused, 
telling the Americans to wait patiently 
and they would get all the grain business 
they wanted. * 

He agreed that a meeting had been held 
on May 4 in Toronto, at which the steam- 
ship companies had discussed the difficul- 
ties ahead of them, and had decided that 
2y%4c at the Bay and 9%c from Fort 
William to Montreal would probably 
prove profitable. 

Mr. Symington, for the crown, endeav- 
ored to draw from the witness an admis- 
sion that the tendency of rates was to fall 
at the time of the meeting. He produced 
instructions from shipping companies to 
lay up their vessels, and suggested that 
this proved that the tendency of rates 
was downward. The witness, however, 
declined to express an opinion on the 
subject. 

Questioned by Aime Geoffrion, K.C., 
as to the possibilities of cancellation of 
the coastwise law, the witness suggested 
that that was “a mean man’s excuse after 
—— in light freights. He does not 
take his freight when he can get it. When 
he plays his bet wrong he runs to the 
government and asks for the suspension 
of the law.” 

The suspension of the coastwise law 
would bring a lot of American ships into 
the trade, he said, and cause greater con- 
sang and, consequently, worse and 

earer service, and so far from starting 
cut rates, the American ships ran at a 
higher operating cost than the Canadians, 
and could not work under cost, as they 
were not in business for charity. 

Regarding the threat of the American 
railroads to cut the rates out of Buffalo, 
the witness admitted that that would have 
had serious consequences for the Cana- 
dian all-water route, if the cut had been 
drastic enough, because the Canadian 
route had to maintain a preferential to 
get the business. 

A. A. Wright, for some years man- 
aging director of the St. Lawrence & 
Chicago Transportation Co., took the wit- 
ness stand for a short time, and expressed 
the opinion that no definite fixed rate had 
ever been enforced among ship owners. 
It had been tried, but had proved im- 


possible. 
A. E. Perks. 








SPANISH-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 

The Ibero-American exposition at 
Seville, Spain, is to be held from October, 
1925, to June, 1926. Preparations for 
this festival have long been under way, 
and have now poate | a stage where it 
is possible to fix the dates and prepare 
a tentative programme. This includes, in 
addition to a graphic history of Seville 
and Spain, international athletic contests, 
an exhibition of Ibero-American art, an 
Ibero-American sample fair, and an ag- 
ricultural and live stock exposition. The 
United States has been requested to par- 
ticipate in the exposition. Photographs 


‘and diagrams of the buildings and 


grounds, sketches of the general location 
of the exposition, and an outline of the 
projected programme are on file in the 
western European division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and may be consulted upon re- 
quest. 
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Conditions in the flour market remain 
practically unchanged, and sales gener- 
ally are confined to requirements only. 
The trade is taking on occasional car 
lots but, having fairly heavy stocks on 
hand, is not showing any disposition to 
contract ahead. 

Although a number of mills have ad- 
vanced their prices, due to firmness in 
wheat, there is still a wide range in quo- 
tations being named, especially by spring 
wheat concerns. The gpread between 
springs and hard winters has narrowed 
considerably, and in some _ instances 
spring wheat mills are quoting around 
the same levels as hard winter mills. All 
apparently are anxious to keep their 
plants running, as offerings in this mar- 
ket are plentiful and prices named are 
very attractive. 

The strength in wheat did not seem to 
stimulate business any, but it has affect- 
ed directions to some extent. Mill repre- 
sentatives report that the trade is or- 
dering out flour a little more freely, and 
that they are not experiencing so much 
difficulty in obtaining specifications. 

Soft winter wheat flours are being held 
at firm levels, but business is limited. 
Some sales were reported this week, but 
cracker bakers are pretty well filled up, 
and are only buying as needed. 

Local mills are operating steadily, but 
report no special activity. Directions 
are fair, and a little more interest is 
being displayed by eastern buyers. A 
local mill this week sold a few fair-sized 
lots of soft wheat flour to eastern crack- 
er and cake bakers, and there also are 
reported scattered sales of hard and 
spring wheat flours. 

There has been a slackening up in de- 
mand for clears. Offerings are more 
free, but mills are holding prices fairly 
firm. Export demand is limited, but few 
cables being received. Some clears were 
sold to go to the Levant, but bids re- 
ceived, as a whole, are receiving scant 
attention, being too much out of line. 

Dealers in rye flour say that demand 
is slightly better, and that sales so far 
this month exceed those of February. 
Although business is not normal, the 
trade is showing more interest and buy- 
ing at more frequent intervals. White 
rye is quoted at $4.30@4.70 bbl, medium 
at $4.10@4.30, and dark at $3.45@3.70. 

Business in semolinas was exception- 
ally quiet. Macaroni manufacturers are 
well booked up and, although their busi- 
ness has been good, they seem satisfied 
to order out flour and not add to their 
holdings. Buyers’ ideas at present are 
so low, however, that they are not giving 
these offers much attention. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at $5.55@5.80; No. 3 
semolina, $5.40@5.65; durum flour, $5.25 
@5.35; clear, $4.40@4.50. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.85, 
standard patent $6.10@6.50, first clear 
$4.90@5.40, second clear $3.60@4; hard 
winter short patent $5.85@6.35, 95 per 
cent patent $5.25@5.80, straight $5@5.40, 
first clear $4.75@5; soft winter short 
patent $6.20@6.50, straight $5.90@6.25, 
first clear $4.90@5.10. 


MILLFEED 


Although there is little demand for 
feeds in this territory,.a rather tight 
situation seems to have developed in 
spring bran; at least offerings in this 
market are limited, and most mills ap- 
pear to be sold up. The market other- 
wise is featureless and very quiet. Mix- 
ers are not disposed to take on any 
feed at present, and consumptive de- 
mand has almost disappeared. 





The trade is in a waiting mood, and is 
passing up offers for deferred delivery. 
Although mills are discounting prices for 
April and May, buyers as a rule feel 
that a big break is due, but this feeling 
is not as pronounced as a week ago. 
There is some demand for the heavy 
grades of feed, coming mainly from the 
central states territory, but no real ac- 
tivity is noticeable. 

Business with mixed feed manufactur- 
ers is improving, and the trade is takin 
hold quite freely. Stocks are underst 
to be low, and buyers in a position where 
they need supplies. Prices are being 
held at firm levels, and have only been 
reduced about $2.50 ton from the high 
point of the winter. 

Spring bran is quoted at $30@31.50, 
hard winter bran $31@31.75, soft winter 
bran $31.50@32, standard middlings $30 
@31.50, flour middlings $33@34.50, red 
dog $35@36.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

March 18-24 ....... 40,000 23,000 58 
Previous week ..... 40,000 25,000 63 
ZOAP OBO ..ccccises 40,000 30,000 75 
Two years ago..... 26,700 19,500 73 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was firmer and more 
active the past week. Red winters led in 
the gain, and premiums are up about 2c. 
Millers were after red wheat, and paid 
as high as 15c over May. Offerings, how- 
ever, were light. 

Hard winters were in better demand, 
and premiums were firm, in spite of the 
arrival of 20 cars No. 2 hard from 
Omaha. Local and outside mills were 
fair buyers, and shippers also showed 
more interest. Springs were steady, but 
receipts were negligible and demand 
moderate. Some export business report- 
ed by local dealers, of which 65,000 bus 
were durum wheat. 

Premiums on No. 1 red 13@l1l5c over 
May, No. 2 red 12@1é5c over, No. 3 red 
10@1lc over; No. 1 hard 1@11,c over, 
No. 2 hard %,@1%c over, No. 3 hard 
May price to lc under; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 3@12c over, No. 2 dark 2@6c over, 
No. 1 northern May price to 5c over, 
No. 2 northern 2c over to 4c under. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There is no special apap | in oil meal 
at present. The trade is showing some 
interest, but sales are scattered, and in 
single car lots only. Mills in this terri- 
tory have been running nearly full ca- 
pacity of late, but it is reported that op- 
erations will be greatly reduced in the 
very near future. Oil meal is quoted at 
$44.50@45 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business in corn goods was rather 
light, although the last few days mills 
noticed an increase in orders. Buyers, 
however, were not disposed to take on 
more than near-by requirements. Mills 
are running steadily, and have a satisfac- 
tory number of orders on their books. 

Over-sea business is still restricted to 
scattered small lots, as most bids being 
received are too much out of line to be 
considered. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.87, per 
ewt, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.77, white and yellow cream meal 
$1.7714, pearl and granulated hominy 
$1.7734, oatmeal $2.861,,, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.571% per 
90-lb sack. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


W. C. Lewis, formerly Chicago man- 
ager for the Durbin Brokerage Co., has 
engaged in business on his own account 
a will operate under the name of the 





Lewis Brokerage Co. He has opened an 
office at 833 Continental & Commercial 
Bank Building, Chicago, and has entered 
into negotiations with several mills to 
represent them in this market. 


NOTES 


A Chicago Board of Trade member- 
ship sold this week at $5,225, net, to the 
buyer. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will ob- 
serve Good Friday, and there will be no 
session. 

F. C. Kerr, treasurer and manager 
Kerr Milling Co., Titusville, Pa., was in 
Chicago this week. 

William Freihofer, president Freihof- 
er Baking Co., Philadelphia, is in Chi- 
cago for an extended visit. 

Herman F. Wright, manager flour mill 
department American Hominy Co., Chi- 
cago, is on a business trip to New York 
City. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertley Co., mill- 
feed, Chicago, left on March 23 for a 
trip to Indiana points and to Buffalo, 

c. we 


L. W. Newton, sales manager Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, returned from an eastern trip on 
March 22. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has arranged with 
Stanek & Irvine to handle its account 
in Chicago. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales manager Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent 
several days the past week calling on 
the trade in Chicago. 

W. H. Holaday, fiour and feed broker, 
Columbus, Ohio, called at this office on 
March 21. He was on his way to Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City. 

H. N. Weinstein, western manager 
Malt-Diastase Co, will leave on March 
27 for the East, and will spend the 
Easter holidays with r@latives 

James F. Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. Minneapolis, 
passed through Chicago, March 23, on 
his way to Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Shaffer & Co. made the first new 
wheat contract of the season this week, 
placing an order with a Peoria firm for 
10,000 bus for shipment by July 20. 

About 750,000 bus wheat are being 
held in the harbor at Chicago, and a 
cargo of 250,000 bus afloat, said to be 
No. 2 hard winter, has been ordered un- 
loaded. 

John J. Meskan, sales manager Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, called at this office on March 19. 
He left for the East, and will visit the 
markets in that territory. 


A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days in Chicago this week on his 
way back to the mill from a trip through 
markets in the central states. 

Glenn C. Brown, secretary and man- 
ager Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union Mill 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, called at this office 
on March 20. He was here to arrange 
for representation in this market. 

Ralph E. Brierly, vice president and 
—_ sales manager Liberty Yeast 

orporation, Long Island City, N. Y., 
visited the plant of his company at 
Peoria, Ill., and the office at Chicago, 
during the past week. 

The business of the late John H. Bur- 
ton, Chica: flour broker and jobber, 
whose death occurred last month, will be 
continued by a son-in-law, Harry Hol- 
verschied. Offices will be at 1305 Old 
Colony Building, and the firm name will 
be John Burton & Co. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade this 
week the executive and membership com- 
mittees were empowered to confer with 
the advisory committee of the grain 
growers regarding admitting co-opera- 
tive organizations to membership. 

It is reported that the sailors’ union of 
the Great Lakes, the members of which 
went out on strike last October for an 
eight-hour day, has decided to call off 
the strike and resume work at the open- 
ing of navigation. It is said the union 
intends to resume the fight for an eight- 
hour day at the first opportune time. 

F. F. Burroughs, Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Mill & Elevator 
Field Men’s Association at the annual 





meeting recently held in Chicago. Other 
officers elected are: H. B. Carson, Des 
Moines, Iowa, vice president; H. C. Lee 
Chicago, secretary; C. B. Kellenberger, 
Alton, IIL, treasurer. Executive com. 
mittee: V. R. Johnson, Chicago, chair- 
man; Eugene Arms, Chicago, and 
G. Wilson, Lansing, Mich. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—Just enough busi- 
ness to call it a market was transacted 
by local mills in the week ended March 
24. During the first half of the week 
means of communication were demoral- 
ized by further storms superimposed on 
the effects of previous blizzards. | lour 
prices were firmer, due to the advance 
in wheat. 

Locally, the fierce competition between 
chain store grocery systems has reduced 
the usual trade of the regular grocery 
trade, both in flour and bread, which 
are being sold far under the prices which 
legitimate trade practices and costs de- 
mand. While the more discrimin:ting 
housewives are still buying flour and 
bread from the established retail trade, 
yet the chain store competition is de- 
cidedly felt. 

Prices of spring patent were advinced 
15c bbl, and straight 10c, although ou the 
outside of the range prices were un- 
changed. At the close, on Marc! 24, 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.80@7.50, and 
straight at $6.35@6.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Clear flour advanced 15@20c bb! with 
patents, and under a continued good call 
for the better qualities, while offers re- 
mained scant, because of the oversold 
condition of local mills. A little second 
clear was worked into channels leading 
to Europe but, on the whole, |wer 
grades than fancy were slow and laryely 
nominal. First clear was nominally 
quoted at $5.60@5.80, and second at »4.10 
@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in Kansas flour remains aliead 
of spring in volume of sales, accoriing 
to the report of mills grinding | oth. 
Jobbing business is moderately active, 
the smaller bakers and grocers buying 
small quantities from time to time, with 
the aggregate probably smaller than nor- 
mal under the effect of chain store com- 
petition. At the close, on March 24, 
fancy brands of hard winter wheat pat- 
ents were quoted at $6.80@6.90, and 
straight at $6.35@6.45, in 98-lb cottons. 

Operations of local mills were mod- 
erate, and represented a substantial in- 
crease over the previous week. Despite 
the extreme weather conditions, all the 
cars needed seemed to be available, ut 
the movement of traffic was beset with 
difficulties. It was possible to get cars 
loaded according to schedule, in most in- 
stances, but it is problematical when they 
will arrive at destination. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
March 18-24 ....... 16,000 6,000 38 
Previous week ..... 16,000 1,000 7 
Last year ......... 16,000 3,350 21 
Two years ago..... 24,000 6,425 27 
Three years ago.... 24,000 3,000 13 
Four years ago..... 18,000 12,400 69 
Five years ago..... 16,000 13,200 83 


While shipping directions were some- 
what improved, mainly on split car or- 
ders, as customers wanted the feed worse 
than the flour, the movement of flour w.s 
only fair. Shipments in the week ended 
March 24 were 15,570 bbls, compared 
with 16,190 in the same week in 1922; 
receipts were 12,250 bbls, against 22,40 
last year. 

MILLFEED 


The call for millfeed is less insistent 
than in the past few weeks, so far s 
mills are concerned. All the busine.s 
they can conveniently handle is being 
offered them, but the oversold condition 
has not been relieved to the extent of 
bringing out any gry @ offers for 
— shipment, and bids bear a strong 

arish imprint. These are particular!y 
low on deferred, and represent sharper 
discounts under spot, but few are dis. 

osed to book feed orders for forwari 
elivery. 

The almost complete isolation of farm- 
ers by storms for from one to two weeks, 
with extremely low temperatures result- 
ing in larger consumption, has brought 
about a heavy demand upon the retail 
trade in Wisconsin neighboring 
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states. This in turn has stimulated a 
rush of orders on jobbers, as dealers 

nerally were not carrying enough 
stocks to cope with an emergency. The 
demand is all for rush — and, 
while the aggregate is not large, some 
‘obbers are obliged to allocate their sup- 
plies, pending the arrival of bulk ship- 
ments, which have been seriously de- 
layed. Care is generally being exercised 
to prevent overloading and a carry-over 
of uncomfortable stocks of high-priced 
feed into the grass season. 

Prices have rested tranquilly for more 
than a week, and are about unchanged, 
but largely nominal and tending easy. 
Some surprise has been occasioned by the 
exceptional strength displayed by oat 
feed, which is the only item to advance 
and is again 50c ton higher. There is a 

demand from mixers of dairy feed, 
which is keeping supplies sharply cleaned 
up. Mills quote bran at $29.50@31 ton, 
standard middlings $29.50@30.50, flour 
middlings $832@33, red dog $34@35, and 
rye middlings $28@28.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee was smaller than last year, under a 
slackened demand and transportation 
difficulties. Shipments in the week ended 
March °4 were 6,254 tons, compared with 
7,844 in the same week in 1922; receipts 
were 2!( tons, against 270 last year. 


RYE FLOUR 

Not much activity is discernible, al- 
though regular customers are buying 
close to their normal requirements from 
time to time. Bulk business is lacking, 
as buyers and sellers seem to be unable 
to agree on prices. Considerable busi- 
ness could be done by local and interior 
rye mills were they disposed to accept 
the low prices named in the majority of 
bids, especially from the East. The re- 
cent firmer trend of rye prices caused 
flour to advance, but not to the full ex- 
tent, with a slightly easier tone develop- 
ing later. At the close, on March 24, 
pure white rye flour was quoted at $5.40 
@5.45, straight at $4.90@4.95, pure dark 
at $4.20@4.60, and ordinary dark at $3.70 
@4.15, in 98-lb cottons. 

Milwaukee rye mills made 600 bbls in 
the week ended March 24. This com- 
pares with 500 bbls in the previous week 
and 1,500 in the same week in 1922. 


CORN GOODS 


A better feeling exists in the corn mill- 
ing industry as the result of a resump- 
tion of buying for export account. Do- 
mestic trade remains light, but is slight- 
ly improved. Some grits and meal are 
being purchased by customers in the 
British Isles and France, who have been 
almost entirely out of the market for 
some time. Export trade, on the whole, 
is still far from normal. Corn feed 
trade, export and domestic, has been 
fairly active, and assisted mills in main- 
taining a fair rate of operation. Prices 
of corn goods are about unchanged and 
largely nominal. At the close, on March 
24, corn flour was quoted at $1.85@1.90, 
white corn meal $1.80@1.85, and corn 
grits $1.85@1.90, in 100-lb sacks. 


NOTES 


At the public auction conducted by 
the trustee of the bankrupt M. Kellner 
Sons Co, Kellnersville, Wis. the feed 
mill and warehouse were bid in for $5,000 
by P. T. Barnowski, He has not made 
public his plans regarding disposition of 
the property. 

Harry §. Johnston, president and 
treasurer Robert A. Johnston Co., Mil- 
waukee, a leading biscuit, cracker and 
confectione interest, was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., at the annual 
meeting on March 22, 

The bakery established a year at 
Manitowoc, Wis under the Electrik- 
Maid System franchise has discontinued 
business, and the shop has been disman- 
tled. A branch bakery opened at Two 
Rivers, near Manitowoc, by the same in- 
terests, was closed several months ago. 

Milwaukee cash grain receipts were 
exceedingly light, owing to the effect of 
recent storms, and for the current week 
only 373 cars were checked in, against 
774 in the previous week, 610 last year 
and 710 two years avo. Only 17 cars 
wheat and 16 cars rye were received. 

Plans of the Hill Steamship Line, of 
Kenosha, Wis., and Waukegan, IIl., to 





establish break-bulk freight service along 
the west shore of Lake Michigan, begin- 
ning April 1, have created strong possi- 
bilities that the Goodrich Transportation 
Co., which rendered such service prior to 
the war, will reinstate a similar line this 
year. At present, Goodrich service is 
maintained only between Milwaukee and 
Chicago. It owns or controls docks at 
most of the west shore points. 

The withdrawal of A. J. Kneisler as a 
candidate for the nomination of the 
presidency of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce made it unnecessary to con- 
duct the usual primary election on March 
24. The candidates at the annual elec- 
tion on April 2 are Albert R. Taylor, 
vice president Taylor & Bournique Co., 
and John Buerger, president Buerger 
Commission Co. Mr. Buerger, a veteran 
member, is making a strong campaign 
based on a demand for the immediate 
construction of a new exchange building. 


L. E. Meyer. 





January Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of January, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -—Bushels——, 




















To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ...... 1,306 3 .ccece 113 
ED .0-09:6:05%00 4,697 1,252,425 51,427 
Denmark ........ 12,234 8,000 634,306 
MUOMOEER. co cecccee KN | Beiter eee eee 
a... Er CEUGE ccccoe § séeese 
DORMS cccossvccs | coves 583,564 560,037 
Germany ’........ 69,476 104,000 1,457,437 
GIPGRE 6 cc ccces SS aera cee 
GHOGES ccccccvecs TOSRD § cesece 291,468 
SE SOWebcaseene 1,171 2,779,595 4,255 
EATER cccccesece ere 
Lithuania ....... 2,38B  acccce = crvcvee 
Malta, etc. ...... 1,996 76,086 = wc cece 
Netherlands ..... 76,401 724,000 1,230,008 
WOTWEF. occoceves LC—l—TO eee 20,000 
Poland, Danzig .. B,.46B = ccccee = wb wove 
a OI  , MELLEL TT TL 
Russia (Eur.) ... 900 3s ccccce = sw eves 
DE sbisaesieta  asead  saeees 36,857 
hg. WEE 3,484 26,690 ...coe 
Termey (er.) .-. @BIGS .ccoce  cecere 
OS” Seer 62,850 1,247,698 1,349,531 
OGRE. 00.0 000 60% 82,032 81,582 231,685 
ee 9,754 44,458 102,857 
Jugo-Slavia, etc.. * SLT Pee Tee 
Canada .....ce00. 4,249 1,116 837,096 
Brit. Honduras .. p<) ey eee ee 
Costa Rica ...... ee beeece §8=— oo Se 
Guatemala ...... T5480 8s ccccse 13,672 
Honduras ....... 4,813 3,000 620 
Nicaragua ....... T,.08S = cccece 916 
POABAMGA occcccec. 7,042 1,341 
Salvador ........ EQ0G8 sk ceccs 5,356 
ee eee 44,990 80,407 9,076 
BEVGUSIOM, GEG. occ cecce cecccs 178 
Newfoundland ... B,CG6 8s ccecee 729 
Bermuda ........ a. é#eees 3,924 
Barbados ........ eee 20 
Jamaica .......+. pb RD eee 13,024 
Trinidad, ete. ... BOT 8s awccce = ev ow ve 
Oth. B. W. Indies 2,930  ...... 1,077 
CUBE cocccecccoee 86,440 1,208 304,326 
Dominican Rep... 7,395 SB  csecses 
French W. Indies 5,742 3 1,020 
Dutch W. Indies. 2,006 s acccce 386 
Hiaith ..cccccccece | Serie eee 
Virgin Islands ... 1,863 =. coeee 556 
Bolivia .......... ) BUTTE ee Le 
, Pee 27,064 P- wseae’ 
CRIS. .ccccccsscce S.BIB oo ccccce  cevcece 
Colombia ........ 4,064 <r 
Ecuador ......... * Bret eee 
British Guiana ... » |) eee ee TTT 
French Guiana ... BBQ ccc ces «= as ev ws 
POPE vccccseccsce a eee 
Venezuela ....... Mr *\ weSbee seuees 
Ceylon ...sceeeee 101 eoeses ceccce 
CIMA ccccccecece 171,816 186,834 ...... 
CROBOR wccccccese j§§$ GO ceccee ceccce 
Java, Madura .... SO ccccee = a we oe 
Hongkong ....... TB,GRO 9s acccee § cvccce 
TOPAN ..ccccceece 550 91,667 = wc oeee 
Kwangtung ...... SS arr ree 
Paepeweeme, G00; ..- FOBBR ccccce covcss 
Philippine Islands 49,146  ...... 125 
French Oceania.. 2828 ccccee ceccce 
Belgian Kongo .. a. <caeeee c6ecee 
Br. W. Africa.... BBOD  ccccse § ceccecs 
Br. 8. Africa .... BB4B  ceccce = eo vv oe 
Canary Islands .. 1,860 os cccee = sw erveve 

FRE wcccccccsee 80,3845 = wen eee = ws oven 
Other Fr. Africa. RRO LITT TE 
Liberia ......es+6. | reer Ter rrr er 
Morocco ......++. + eeaues | eeesec 
Other Port. Africa 1,646 ...... © seeees 
Spanish Africa .. B.B6T = ccccee «= soe noe 

Totals ........ 1,160,527 7,296,409 7,163,422 

n heal ~ 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
MOIMIGM .ncccscce seece 37,142 70,084 
Demmaeark .....002  csece 242,209 = .seeee 
Finland ......++2 cesses 98,400 = ...46. 
BRONCO wccccccces  cveve 89,141 ww aeee 
GOTMIOMY .icccsce cvcce 1,167,620 ...... 
GreeCe ..ccceeees ceeee 186,636 ...... 
Netherlands 12,455 1,075,814 ...... 
WOTWEF sccccscce ceose 816,622 cece. 
Bweden ....2.0+0 sees 8,814 = ween 
England .... . 499,259 238,815 25,261 
Scotland - 142,910 48,112 20,383 
Ireland . woos 42,856 ...... 
GOMOGR ccccccece “sesce seocce 303 
TROMOUTAD ccccccc. cesee cevces 1,260 
PUREED cidicsscee «§ 8B cvoses 4,778 
Mexico ........+. |.) Sener 9,821 
CR occ ceneccese Se0se  cedieee 76,229 
Br. West Indies... ..... 9 2,678 
CHING .ncccrcceee 4,38S —s ncccse = evveee 
Other countries .. po eererr er 1,627 

Totals ......+.. 661,319 3,448,979 212,374 
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The United States is fast adopting the 
international point of view. It is com- 
pelled to enlarge its vision, for finance, 
like all classes of big business, has been 
forced to reckon with so many new prob- 
lems connected with world affairs that the 
man who “stays little” and narrow intel- 
lectually is bound to be left behind in the 
procession. There has never been a more 
remarkable interest shown in foreign af- 
fairs by the financial men of this country 
than that which exhibits itself these days 
in a desire to read and keep up with the 
times. It means that the bankers of to- 
morrow will be larger, broader, and bet- 
ter students of world conditions than are 
those of today. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


At a private dinner given the other 
day by a New York banker the whole 
problem of the Ruhr was discussed in a 
manner which would have been impossible 
a year or two ago. There was the great- 
est sympathy expressed for France but, 
as one banker of international fame put 
it: “It is mainly a question of hard eco- 
nomics. There is no emotion about it, 
although it is naturally very difficult to 
keep emotion out of it. The question is 
not what will become of France, but what 
will become of all Europe? 

“In a certain sense we are all fools. 
We know what is really needed, but we 
have not the courage to do it. It is im- 
possible, of course, to think or talk seri- 
ously of cancellation, but -in the last 
analysis that might be the better way out 
of the extremely troublesome situation 
created by the after-war problems. Can- 
cellation, however, is out of the question, 
so the big thing to think of is how to get 
Germany back again as a producer, and 
collect the reparations without crippling 
the nations that are to receive it. 

“Great Britain, by protecting her so- 
called ‘key industries,’ has enacted laws 
which are having precisely the same in- 
fluence that our high tariff is exerting 
here. We will not let Germany send us 
her merchandise in great consignments, 
as she would like to do, because that 
would disturb our own markets and cre- 
ate a very serious labor problem in this 
country. 

“As bankers and business men, how- 
ever, we must view conditions as they 
are, and not forget that it is seldom good 
policy to put even a dishonest debtor in 
bankruptcy. We may get more out of 
him if we build him up and make him a 
going concern than if we try to keep him 
at such a low ebb as to stifle him physical- 
ly and as a producer. 

“No one can seriously blame France, 
and it is — that her action has been 
the chief influence in forcing Germany 
to think seriously of paying her honest 
debts. But let me fell you that the 
safety of the whole world and in a meas- 
ure its well-being will depend largely 
upon getting Germany back again in the 
list of producing nations. She cannot be 
stifled without stifling a great deal that 
is worth while in the world outside. It is 
a terrible mess, the like of which no bank- 
ers or business men in any age have seen 
before, but the problem is here, and we 
must face it and think of its economic 
aspects rather than its very impressive 
emotional side.” 


IMPROVING TRADE 


The country is doing a splendid busi- 
ness, and while there are weak spots here 
and there the situation as a whole is 
much more encouraging than it was even 
at the beginning of 1 Some of the 
steel producers cannot take any more 
orders for early delivery. Automobile 
manufacturers are in the same boat. 
Equipment companies long since had 
more orders than they knew what to do 
with. The whole country is bidding a 
premium for workers of the skilled 
type. The building artisans are so close- 
ly occupied as to make it difficult for 
them to fill their a Tt is all 
a great big scramble to do the things 


which make for economic and industrial 
improvement. 

This all shows how quickly things 
change in this country. A year ago there 
was a great deal of pessimism. Optimists 
were few, and when they became at all 
aggressive they were called upon to ex- 
plain their position and to justify the 
faith that they expressed. Now optimism 
is fashionable, and that man who takes a 
dismal view of the future is laughed at 
and told to think of the immense re- 
sources of his country and the possi- 
bilities for new business achievements. 

We are like a lot of sheep, and will 
follow a big leader of the James J. Hill, 
Charles M. Schwab, or J. P. Morgan type. 
Any one of the great leaders of Ameri- 
can business or finance is worth $1,000,- 
000,000 to his country at a time when the 
pessimists are threatening to control the 
situation. 


BANKING STRENGTH 


A well-known banker has taken the 
position that, with the gold reserve as 
strong as it is, the business men should 
think of a 40 per cent gold reserve as a 
distress reserve and nothing less. He 
adds that “under present conditions it is 
sound doctrine to urge that business men 
should think of say a 60 per cent gold 
reserve as a warning signal. The vast 
amount of the country’s gold stock stands 
constantly as a basis for inflation. It 
may even be an incentive to inflation.” 





HEARING ON EXPRESS RATES 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A hearing on express 
rates has been held at the Great North- 
ern Hotel, Chicago, before examiners 
Weaver and Seal, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On March 22 testi- 
mony was given by D. P. Chindblom, of 
the W. E. Long Co., W. H. Schroeder, 
of the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, and 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary of the 
American Bakers’ Association, who rep- 
resented the baking industry. 

Mr. Chindblom in his testimony stated 
that the express companies should sep- 
arate the rates on haulage from the ick. 
up and delivery charges. He said the 
express companies had lost business, due 
to the rates being charged, from whole- 
sale baking concerns. He offered fig- 
ures showing that the average cost of 
operating a truck by a bakery at Omaha 
for pick-up and delivery was 16.06c per 
100 lbs, for a period of six months, and 
that the company was taking care of its 
own hauling at less cost than by using 
the express service for pick-up and de- 
livery. 

W. H. Schroeder, of the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., testified that direct shipping to 
customers has decreased in recent years, 
and that the service rendered by the ex- 
press companies was in many instances 
unsatisfactory. 

S. O. Werner. 





ENCOURAGEMENT FOR FLAX GROWERS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Speaking at the an- 
nual meeting of the Buffalo Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club, Lewis R. Atwood, of 
Louisville, Ky., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Paint Men, declared 
something must be done to encourage 
flax growing in this country. He pointed 
out that the United States was now 
raising only a fraction of the amount 
of flaxseed required for its paint indus- 
try and that there was a growing de- 
mand for the byproduct feeds of this 
industry. 

It was suggested that northwestern 
wheat eeg be encouraged to sow 

n 


flax, and that co-operative growing be 
undertaken. Mr. Atwood’s plan is ‘to 
have the crop placed in warehouses and 


to market it over a period, of time to 
stabilize prices. He would induce banks 
to loan money on the stored crop. 

It was said there was increasing com- 
petition for Argentine seed, making larg- 
er domestic production necessary. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 
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Although mills in St. Louis and sur- 
rounding territory maintained a fair op- 
eration percentage throughout the week, 
business was not what it should have 
been. Buyers are reluctant to make pur- 
chases of any volume, but the number in 
the market during the week represented 
an increase over the preceding week, 
which accounts for the slightly improved 
condition reported by the majority of 
the mills. 

Little business except for fill-in re- 
quirements is expected from the baking 
trade in this territory for the remainder 
of the present crop year, as this class 
seems to be fairly well bought ahead. 
Mills report that it is very difficult to 
obtain disaten instructions on business 
already booked, partly due to stocks car- 
ried by the bakers, and also to a rather 
quiet tendency in the baking industry at 
the present time. 

The demand for mixed cars is almost 
too heavy, as it is difficult to obtain suf- 
ficient orders for straight cars of flour 
to build up a reserve of millfeed to 
meet the requirements of the mixed car 
trade. This is particularly true of the 
soft wheat mills in Missouri, which are 
enjoying an exceptionally good mixed 
car trade, almost to the exclusion of all 
other classes of business. 

Export trade remains rather quiet, 
with some straights and clears moving to 
South America. It was reported this 
week that a local mill effected a sale of 
some volume to Germany, but it is not 
known upon what terms this sale was 
made. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.30@6.75 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $5.90@6.25, 
first clear $4.80@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6.10, straight $5@5.30, first 
clear $4.40@4.75; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.40, straight $5.50@5.80, first 
clear $4.60@5. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed remained steady throughout 
the week, with very little change in sup- 
ply and demand or in quotations. A 
very uncomfortable situation is develop- 
ing in this territory, due to the slowness 
of shipments coming from the North- 
west. This is said to be due to the heavy 
mixed car trade in that territory, but 
nevertheless local millfeed dealers are 
worrying over the shipment of feed they 
have purchased from the Northwest. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $32.25@ 
$2.50 ton; soft wheat bran, $32.50@32.75; 
gray shorts, $84.50@35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Pour Pet. of 
output activity 
March 18-84 .......cceceee $1,200 62 
Previous week ..........+. 31,100 61 
Oe MD cocuscacccecesacs 29,200 58 
Two years ago ..........5. 21,600 43 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Piour Pet. of 
output activity 
Re Peer ree 47,100 61 
Previous week ............ 44,800 58 
EE errr re 42,900 55 
Two years ago ............ 32,800 42 


BUREAU REPLIES TO ARTICLES 


The St. Louis department of The 
Northwestern Miller is in receipt of the 
following communication, under date of 
March 23, from Ernest R. Smith. chief 
of the St. Louis station of the Bureau 


of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: 

“Reference is made to articles in The 
Northwestern Miller on page 167 of Jan. 
10, 1923, issue, and page 391 of Jan. 24, 
1923, issue, both of which concern a case 
tried in the district court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Ilii- 
nois, May 15, 1922, entitled United States 
of America vs. Sutherland Flour Mills 
Co. 

“For your information I am quoting 
you herewith verbatim statements made 
by J. B. Wenger at this trial during the 
course of his examination, which were 
given to me by the court reporter. 

“Direct examination—J. B. Wenger: 
‘We purchased a car of shorts from St. 
Louis some time in September; bought it 
from National Feed Co. in St. Louis; I 
saw a sample of the shorts and examined 
it casually; I considered it gray shorts; 
this car was shipped to Cairo to the 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co. in car U.P. 
72050; this car was unloaded into our 
warehouse; in December we got an order 
for 500 sacks of wheat shorts from 
Florida; this shipment was loaded out 
under my instructions; we didn’t have 
enough of our own shorts to complete 
this shipment and we put in 125 or 150 
bags of this shipment we got from St. 
Louis; we sold them as gray shorts; they 
were sent out in the same packages with- 
out ever being opened.’ 

“Cross examination: ‘I bought this stuff 
from St. Louis by sample; I don’t re- 
member whether it was invoiced as gray 
shorts or celia middlings or how it was 
invoiced; after looking at that letter I 
recall that they were invoiced as celia 
middlings; this shipment to Florida was 
sold on a sample of our own shorts.’ 

“In connection with the label, I beg to 
submit a typewritten copy of the tag tak- 
en from the sacks at the time the sample 
was collected, as follows: ‘100 Lbs. Net 
When Packed. Wheat Shorts with Mill- 
Run Ground Screenings. Guaranteed 
Analysis: Protein not less than 16.00% 
Fat not less than 4.00% Carbohydrates 
not less than 56.00% Crude Fiber not 
more than 10.00%. Manufactured by 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co. Cairo, Ill.’ 

“The foregoing facts are submitted for 
your information.” 


NOTES 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
will be closed on Good Friday. 

William Reid, treasurer of The Re- 
serve Inc., Kansas City, called at this 
office early in the week. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., 
called at this office during the week. 

E. C. Andrews, general manager of 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has 
returned from a brief visit in the South. 

Harry F. Fowler, of the Fowler Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits 
and hominy. $2@2.10. 

Fred Ropte, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
called on the St. Louis trade this week 
on his way to Chicago. 

J. R. Brown, Dallas, Texas, second 
vice president Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., recently spent several days at the 
company’s office in St. Louis. 

Christian Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, ac- 
companied by~his wife, is making an ex- 
tended tour of the South and East. 

Rye products, basis 98-Ib cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5@5.10, standard 
patent $4.80@5, medium $4.70@4.80, 


straight $4.60@4.70, pure dark $4@4.10, 
rye meal $4.10@4.30. 

Franklin Fisher Howard, of Whitaker 
& Co., has applied for membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, 
on transfer of certificate from W. A. 
Mitchell. 

The annual report of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club, given out this week by 
F. E. Eichler, treasurer, shows a bal- 
ance on hand of $2,150.24. The club now 
has a membership of exactly 100. 

Members of the board of directors of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, at 
a meeting this week, withheld taking any 
action in regard to interchange in the 
usage of the municipal and Eads bridges. 

The nominating committee of the St. 
Louis Stock Exchange this week fol- 
lowed out the custom of giving officers 
two consecutive terms, and renominated 
the present officers, headed by Harry 
F. Stix as president. The election will 
be held April 3. 

Suit has been filed against George 
Harsh and P. W. Harsh, in business as 
George Harsh & Co., grain commission 
merchants, St. Louis, based on a check 
alleged to have been issued by them for 
$25,000, but which, it is said, was not 
honored. The suit is for the full amount 
of the check. 

The Mississippi River Commission will 
meet, for its high water inspection trip 
on board the steamer Mississippi, at 
Rock Island, Ill., on April 6. The in- 
spection trip will extend from Rock 
Island to New Orleans, with public hear- 
ings being held at St. Louis and other 
points along the river in regard to mat- 
ters connected with the improvement of 
the Mississippi River. 


A complimentary dinner to James E. 
Smith, president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, was given at the Hotel 
Statler this week by 150 representative 
business and professional men of St. 
Louis in recognition of his work in stim- 
ulating the use of the Mississippi River 
as a means of transportation. W. J. Ed- 
wards, president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, stated that 60 per cent of the 
tonnage shipped on the river is grain, 
and added that more would be shipped if 
facilities were available. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during January and December, 1922, 
by countries of destination: 


FLOUR, BBLS 


















To— January December 
United Kingdom ......... 519,602 627,406 
United States ........... 49,190 64,899 
BEMIER wcccvecccccvvessvcse 5,423 8,218 
Newfoundland ........... 52,872 59,545 
BIE cc cccccccccceescece 9,221 44,852 
Barbados ....cccccccccces 3,970 8,042 
TaMAICR 2c.ccccccceccess 15,334 18,230 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 18,754 14,641 
Other Br. West Indies.... 5,777 11,733 
British East Africa ...... 175 oe 
British South Africa ..... 1,450 8,347 
GORE CORRE ccccccodiccces 40000 99 
BUIMOTIR. coccccccccvcoccce 100 60 
Sierra Leone ..........+. 160 150 
Other Br. West Africa... 443 189 
BROFMMAUGS .cccccccccccceee 2,187 2,132 
British Honduras ........ 190 396 
British Guiana .......... 14,072 15,977 
Hongkong 22,444 
THUOURT oi bocce ckesdene o-5u6 
China ..... . 22,391 
Colombia .. 641 
Costa Rica 250 
AUMBTIR oo vc cciccccseccese eeee 
Czecho-Slovakia 5,622 
CO 0 ee bcccceetocbaveene 43,361 
BOL cc vicrdtoceesisese eses 
BMT. niece wevceccces. seers 1,381 
POMEOEM, .n.0.0.c00 2 ctbececs 31,005 35,930 
Dutch Guiana ........... 12 87 
Dutch West Indies ...... 301 320 
BOURSES on cccccvciesscces 100 bees 
BEBtMORIS ...ccccccesvcses 14,892 9,300 

18,711 

126,320 

120,191 

2,873 

6,453 

21,432 

Jugo-Slavia ........eee6. 4,284 7,323 
RIED wee be eve seeacees 4,510 564 
37 12 

1,475 

357 

42,457 

23,365 

760 

10,023 

Philippine Islands ....... 1,755 oss 
Portuguese Africa ....... 125 800 
er err 280 2,392 
DOING, 16:15 6.006 cewene ad 319 tae 
San Domingo ............ 1,071 3,703 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 450 411 
WOR Se ec civcccwesess 8,556 17,549 
NO bn sé n0.00 veda vepess 21,149 25,075 
po eer ree 12,015 13,867 
BORON. cob ieee Tecewes 1,025,357 1,462,651 


March 28, 1923 

















OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LEs 
—— January December 
United Kingdom ......... 49,035 34,719 
TS Br 700 3 
MONI ‘3% Tedcdveececese 5 15 
British Guiana .......... 133 148 
British South Africa .... bales 1,071 
BROFOREOS sec cccsesscccse 82 111 
Jamaica ......--eeeeeees 12 33 
Other Br. West Indies... . 48 168 
Newfoundland ........... 1,287 66 
WORMAFER 2 cece sccccccese 410 4,620 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. . 5 aes 
PUORROTINMED 2. dsc ccceses 3,120 300 
NOPWEY cccccsscccccccees eee 275 
Dutch Guiana ........... 3 Se 
ESA Ee ae oe 54,790 11,599 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBs 
To— January December 
United Kingdom ......... ,120 sacha 
United States ............ 184,625 73,872 
Bermuda ....ssccccscsece 3,932 5,223 
SORGCRE GOUUOMR centcccese seers 163 
TAMBICR oc cscrccescecese 50 475 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 153 700 
Other Br. West Indies.... 111 64 
Newfoundland ........... 1,620 6,166 
PN -etnt ete sneanetbheees se. 6oece 1,000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 50 55 
BWOOHD accicscccacvccees 191,661 “287,718 
WHEAT, BUS 

To— January December 
United Kingdom ....... 8,367,170 34,133,457 
United States .......... 44,843 3,689,285 
DEEL SaUGCs bah b4se0e>. bhesee 45,124 
SOME a eee scccveccvosdee 451,927 11,156 
SEE ot.caasece0obeu \. pee te 41,420 
Netherlands ........... 158,151 26,483 
EY dua Ghecnsaedneee.. .eeakse 294,643 
CHEE ceccccesetecovcces 99,933 19,556 
Greece ... 4,622 
Japan ... 23,258 

Portugal . ‘ . 
4 |) 220,800 eau 
BWOEEE sccccevcecetsees §§  ceeser 10,115 
DOOR o cvvccrcvvedees 9,739,556 40 9,119 

- OATS, BUS 
To— January Dec«mber 
United Kingdom ....... 1,018,847  3,:93,101 
United States .......... 21,513 51,975 
Newfoundland ......... 90,469 10,286 
RINE o's'0: 6:06 4.0 vb 0tic% 5,577 10,055 
SOMIGIOD 2 6 ccdcccecesccs 11,633 1,835 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 10,117 22,119 
Other Br. West Indies... 392 955 
British Guiana ......... 5,699 13,696 
MORNNGE “uvcadboecdececs 13,939 33,684 
British Honduras ...... : 75 142 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 268 250 
Netherlands ........... 131,201 8,204 
SER 86s cbs csecegous 46,900 104,477 
PUREE occ sesecncencsee ’ cvieses 247 
Philippine Islands ..... 4,706 9,282 
DOO occcccccegecess 1,361,336 4,110,308 
BARLEY, BUS 
To— January December 
United Kingdom ....... 408,505 1,356,610 
PUT OMEOD cicescbeevesta  hcese 30 
SEU cece vess¥eccecs  ‘secege 22,785 
Netherlands .........+. 25,000 497,435 
BROOM occcieecsasesiove 433,505 1,906,860 
RYE, BUS 
To— January December 
United Kingdom ........ 104,181 =1,640,245 
United States ............ 1,350 321,668 
BOP WEF cccccccccccccsoee seeccs 4,093 
Netherlands ............. 58,773 16,326 
Detele cv csaccvsvcvesec 164,304 1,982,332 
FLAXSEED, BUS 
+ To— January December 
United States ..........6. 76,311 789,193 
SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 

To— January Dece inber 
i rr ee 3,550 
United States ............ 174,114 300,394 
WE Ses dk ben anVheaass 174,114 303,944 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1922, to Feb. 28, 1923, by por's of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


To——_ — 





From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8....... ese. ears 288,005 
Other Nova Scotia 
eos PERE oe Pe Cir 38,639 
St. John, N. B...... 425,188 1 175,009 
Other New Bruns- 

wick points ...... 208 6.0 ogee 
Montreal, Que. ....1,254,850 ..... 743,012 
Oe SEPT: : Eee 138 
Coaticook, Que. .... 392 130,232 
Abercern, Que. .... 11,916 4,042 1:,053 
St. John’s, Que. .... 62,005 38,472 115,717 
St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 526 
Other Quebec points ..... 2,325 736 
Cornwall, Ont, ..... 488-: ..... oon 
po eee 500 sees 
Preseott, Ont. ..... 11,126 11,146 12,632 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 359,283 153,271 795,518 


yey 


Bridgeburg, Ont.... 190,268 61,876 321,214 
Western Canada 

(Fort Frances to 

Pacific Coast) ... 17,096 30,376 8,119 
Vancouver, B. C.... 61,666 33,633 299,51] © 

TOURER oe ee cbccce 2,756,887 326,551 2,951,061 





Many Italians, who hitherto have used — 


corn as a staple cereal, have, according 
to Trade Commissioner Osborne, <- 


veloped since the war a taste for wiieat — 


bread as a regular part of their dietary. 
It is believed that this will have a ten- 
dency to diminish the acreage devot 
to corn. ‘ 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Code of Ethies Suggested by Executive Com- 
mittee—Bakers’ Responsibility to 
Public Recognized 


The code of ethics, formulated by the 
executive committee of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association, which will be sub- 
mitted for adoption at the convention of 
this association to be held in Atlanta, 
Ga. April 30 to May 3, is as follows: 

“Realizing the solemn responsibility 
that rests upon the baking industry in 
providing mankind with bakery products, 
it is but fitting that I subscribe my sup- 
port to the principles, ideals and prac- 
tices embodied in this, the code of ethics 
of the Southern Bakers’ Association. 

“Jt is my understanding that the pur- 
pose of this code of ethics is to encour- 
age (ke members of the Southern Bakers’ 
Association. to strive always to better 
serve mankind through quality and pur- 
ity of ingredients and product, cleanli- 
ness and sanitation, efficient service, and 
hone ty and truthfulness, ‘to the end 
that the baking industry of the South 
may enjoy the confidence and good will 
of th consuming public, and through ob- 
servauce of the fundamental principles 
of fuir business dealings as herein out- 
lined, among the members of the associa- 
tion and with all others, to eliminate the 
possibility of unfair practices, thereby 
insuring confidence among members of 
the association; all to the end that the 
baking industry of the South may be 
further developed on a sound foundation. 

“To effect these ideal conditions it is 
necessary that the members of the asso- 
ciation, reyes > | and collectively, ac- 
cept, foster and practice this code of 
ethics, and in accordance I voluntarily 
declare my intentions as follows: 

“As a manufacturer of food I recog- 
nize my responsibility to the public, and 
hereby agree that all foods prepared and 
offered for sale by me or the company 
which I represent shall be prepared and 
distributed for sale under strict sani- 
tary conditions. 

“I will use in my products only ma- 
terials of known purity and quality; re- 
fusing to use any imitation or substitute 
materials intended to deceive the public. 

“I further agree that the use of to- 





bacco in any form will not be permitted 
within the premises where f is being 
manufactured. 

“I do further recognize my moral obli- 


gation to the public and to the baking in- 
dustry, as a whole, to keep accurate rec- 
ords of costs of manufacturing and sale, 
so that I may give full value to the 
public, due consideration to my em- 
ployees, and assure a reasonable profit 
to myself, or to the company I represent. 

“IT will tolerate no misrepresentation 
of the products of my plant, either by 
direct statement or through advertising. 

“Believing in the sincerity and hon- 
esty of the members of the Southern 
Bakers’ Association in their adoption of 
the foregoing as the code of ethics of the 
association, and having full confidence in 
my physical and moral ability to so do, I 
hereby declare it my intention to abide 
by these standards in letter and in spir- 
it. I agree that should I fail to make 
my business conduct conform to these 
standards of practice I shall not be 
morally privileged to continue as a 
member in good faith, or to use the em- 
blem of this association and I further 
agree that such failure to conform to 
these standards will automatically show 
me to be unworthy of recognition by the 
association.” 





Exports of rye have increased from 
both the United States and Canada. In 
1922 the United States shipped 48,000,- 

bus rye to foreign countries, com- 
pared with 30,000,000 in 1921,- or an in- 
crease of 58 per cent. During the first 
11 months of 1922 exports of rye: from 
Canada amounted to approximately 
8,000,000 bus, more than double her ex- 
ports for the whole year of 1921. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXIV: MILK IN BREAD MANUFACTURING 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


Rettger and Cheplin, of the laboratory 
of bacteriology at Yale, have conducted 
some very thorough feeding experiments 
with miik, the results of which have an 
important bearing upon the value of 
milk in bread making. 

Records show that years ago Bul- 
garians, whose staple diet, and in some 
cases practically only diet, was sour 
milk, retained much of their early: vigor 
to a very old age. These conditions 
were brought, by his students, to the 
attention of Métchnikoff. From his ob- 
servations and studies Metchnikoff pro- 
pounded his lactic acid bacillus and lon- 
gevity theory, and founded his sour milk 
therapy. In this he was right in prin- 
ciple, but wrong in detail. 

Rettger and Cheplin show that it is 
not the presence of the Bulgaricus bacil- 
lus that is responsible for the very de- 
sirable results obtained when sour milk 
is contained in one’s diet, but to the 
presence of another bacillus, acidophilus. 
These co-workers also show that the lac- 
tic acid found in sour milk does not 
produce the results that have, in the 
past, been attributed thereto. .From the 
results of their extensive experiments 
they have drawn the following conclu- 
sions: 

“Lactose and dextrin, when given in 
sufficient amounts, bring about a marked 
transformation in the intestinal flora in 
which B. acidophilus assumes particular 
prominence, and may even completely 
supplant all other types of bacteria. 
Maltose, glucose and sucrose, on the 
other hand, have very little or no ten- 
dency to induce such a change. The 
process of elimination of the ordinary 
mixed flora and the establishment of B. 
——— apparently do not depend 
oO y changes in the hydrogen ion con- 
centration within the intestine.” 

It was found that when lactose and 
dextrin were taken by men in addition 
to the usual daily diet there was brought 
about a marked transformation of the 
intestinal flora within four to six days. 
The B. acidophilus development -was so 
stimulated that it largely or entirely 
dominated the flora, effecting an almost 
complete suppression of all other bac- 
terial types commonly found in the en- 
teric tract. 

Hull and Rettger have advanced the 
theory that the most plausible explana- 
tion of the favorable influence of lac- 
tose and dextrin feeding on the implan- 
tation of B. acidophilus is one which to 
a large extent rests upon the fact that 
they are not completely destroyed before 
reaching the large intestine. There they 
establish an optimum environment by 
serving as a readily available source of 
energy for B. acidophilus. 

As this organism is normally present 
in the intestine, though usually in small 
numbers, and merely requires a stimulus 
to further development, upon the ad- 
ministration of these carbohydrates it 
becomes even more favorable than for 
any of the other intestinal organisms. 

It was discovered that the other car- 
bohydrates used in this investigation, on 
the other hand, did not reach the large 
intestine, where bacterial activities are 
at their greatest, and hence ,are unable 
to exert any influence on the putrefac- 
tive processes going on there. 

It was decided that the stimulating 
influence of lactose and dextrin is not 
due’ to the acids produced from these 
substances, because of the absence of in- 


creased hydrogen ion concentration in 
the feces of men receiving these carbo- 
hydrates. 

One investigator concluded that the 
presence of acid in the intestine is not 
in itself sufficient to prevent putrefac- 
tion. Another claimed that lactose when 
fed to man exerted an inhibitory influ- 
ence on putrefaction, but that this action 
was due to the sugar itself and not to 
the lactic acid formed from it. Still an- 
other pointed out that the ingestion of 
lactic acid had only a slight influence on 
intestinal putrefaction. 

Carefully conducted experiments have 
shown that B. bulgaricus is incapable of 
accommodating itself to intestinal condi- 
tions, while B. acidophilus, on the other 
hand, being of intestinal origin, lends 
itself readily to implantation in the in- 
testinal canal. In one feeding experi- 
ment practically the same results were 
 eaagee whether sweet or sour milk was 
fed. 
It is held that the beneficial results 
which have been attributed, in the past, 
to yogurt and other oriental sour milk 
products have, in all probability, been 
due to the milk as such, rather than to 
the acid producing bacteria that they 
contain. 

Milk, by virtue of its milk sugar, 
stimulates proliferation of B. acidophiius 
in the intestine. What Metchnikoff: and 
his pupils observed as B. bulgaricus in 
the feces after feeding sour milk was 
in reality not this organism, but B. 
acidophilus. Such an error of interpre- 
tation was made because of the great 
similarity of B. bulgaricus and B. acid- 
ophilus in cell morphology. 


MILK SUGAR VALUE 


Therefore in addition to the great im- 
portance of the vitamins found in milk 
and to the value of milk protein and milk 
fat in the diet, milk sugar, which con- 
stitutes over 50 per cent of powdered 
milk, is also a very valuable food sub- 
stance. It supplies food for the acid- 
ophilus bacillus, which quickly multiplies 
in the intestinal tract. This organism, 


and not B. bulgaricus, as early investiga- . 


tors thought, inhibits the growth of other 
undesirable bacterial organisms, thereby 
diminishing intestinal putrefaction and 
probably correcting or preventing consti- 
pation. Milk diets greatly decrease un- 
desirable prdducts of protein decomposi- 
tion by bacteria. 

Lactose also undergoes an excellent 
character of combustion within the body, 
supplying some of the need of heat- and 
energy. Lactose is the first carbohydrate 
oxidized by infants. 


MILK SUGAR VS. CANE SUGAR 


Lactose, or milk sugar, not only fully 
replaces a portion of the cane sugar 
within the dough, but is doubtless to be 
preferred. The two principal reasons 
why sugar is used in bread making is to 
furnish carbohydrate food for the yeast 
and, by caramelizing, to give to the fin- 
ished loaf a rich golden brown color, the 
desired bloom. With the abundant pres- 
ence of malt sugar in the average dough, 
very little, if any, cane sugar is neces- 


sary as a source of carbohydrate food . 


for yeast. 

Milk sugar serves equally as great a 
purpose for caramelization. Therefore, 
whenever milk is used in the manufac- 
ture of bread oe omy b of cane sugar 
used should be reduced in proportion to 
the quantity of sugar contained in the 





milk. In good powdered milk this 
amounts to about 52 per cent lactose. 
Sweetened condensed milk contains about 
43 per cent sucrose (cane sugar), and 
about 11 per cent lactose (milk sugar). 
When either of these milks are used, one 

alf pound less cane sugar should be used 
for each pound of milk added. 

Natural milk ash also proves very sat- 
isfactory. This is composed largely of 
calcium phosphate. 


KINDS OF MILK 


Bakers have been fully convinced of 
the great importance of milk in bread 
manufacture. The next important thing 
is to oven | determine the kind of milk 
best suited to the making of bread. 
There are four kinds of milk available, 
viz: natural fresh milk skimmed or 
whole, evaporated milk, sweetened con- 
densed milk, and powdered milk. 

Fresh Milk.—While theoretically this is 
the kind of miik to be preferred, in 
practice it proves very unsatisfactory 
because of its bulk and lack of uniform- 
ity. About 90 per cent of natural milk 
is water. Butter fat readily separates 
and rises to the top. ‘Ihe acidity of milk 
rapidly increases with age. For these 
reasons natural milk has been found very 
unsatisfactory in bread making, as well 
as in wholesale cake making. Some 
small bakers use this milk with fair re- 
sults, but there is a great tendency to- 
ward the use of manufactured products. 

Evaporated Milk.—This milk is being 
used to some extent by bakers, but has 
not gained much faver. During evapora- 
tion there is much danger of coagulating 
the proteins. This wouid greatly lower 
its value. The keeping qualities of this 
milk also offer quite a problem. Evap- 
orated milk is supposedly whole or 
skimmed, with a large proportion of the 
water removed. It is more popular for 
domestic than for factory use. 

Sweetened Condensed Milk. — This 
might be skimmed, half and half (so 
called), or whole milk with about two 
thirds of the water removed. It contains 
about 40 per cent sucrose, or cane sugar. 
This is added as a preservative, and 
prevents the growth and development of 
undesirable forms of bacteria which 
would produce spoilage. The half and 
half sweetened condensed milk, contain- 
ing about 4 per cent butter fat, has been 
and still is a very popular milk for 
bread manufacture. Its value for this 
purpose, however, has in many instances 
been overestimated. Its composition and 
price should be compared with other 
milks. 

Dry Milk.—The better grades of dry 
milk are rapidly increasing in popularity 
among bakers. There are many grades 
of dry milk on the market. Some are 
pure, clean and wholesome, while there 
are others which are wholly unfit for 
human consumption. Much depends up- 
on the source and quality of the raw 
product and the method of manufacture. 
Some manufacturers are very careful in 
their selection of natural. milk, while 
others are careless or ignorant regard- 
ing this. The method of manufacture 
has a very pronounced effect upon the 
cleanliness, composition, solubility and 
vitamin content of dry milk. 

Most of the dry milk on the market is 
skimmed, due to the poor keeping quali- 
ties of dry milk containing appreciable 


‘amounts of butter fat. This substance is 


very susceptible to acidulation when ex- 
posed to the air, which necessitates its 
removal before drying. If desired the 
correct proportion of fat can be easily 
added at the time of dough making. 
Good grades of dry milk contain only 
2 to 3 per cent water, and with the fat 
removed keep remarkably well. ; 
The kinds of dry milk to be preferred 
are those with minimum: water content, 
normal ash content, minimum fat con- 
tent, normal acid content, noncoagulated 
proteins, high solubility factor and 
maximum vitamin content. The follow- 
ing shows the average composition of 
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the various kinds of milk, expressed in 
percentages: 

NATURAL MILK 
Whole Skimmed 
be, 0. 


ae ree ee 9 05 
Protein 3.2 3.20 
Lactose ..... hdc tee ene akwe 5.1 5.00 
Mineral matter ..........+.. 0.7 0.76 
TE. ches ecas cone eee. Ee 91.00 
Total solids ............ 12.9 9.00 
Se GE oS oewassGses even 12.9 9.00 
EVAPORATED MILK 
WS 0tsbvdcrenes 6.160 WaeteP ccsisoee 71.84 
Protein ......+. 8.66 Total solids ... 28.16 
Lactose ........ 9.85 Milk solids .... 28.16 
Mineral matter.. 1.55 
SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK 
DMG iscccccctss 0.09 Mineral matter. 2.46 
on. MRT S206 “Wetet ccecccse 30.94 
Lactose .....4.. 11.55 Total solids.... 69.06 
POE. vecsaae 43.18 Milk solids .... 25.88 
DRY MILK 

PE acavecscetves 0.9 Mineral matter.. 7.5 
Protelm .ccccces ST.60 WOteh ccccccses 2.0 
LMCtO@e «.cccces 60.8 Total solids .... 98.0 
Lactic acid .... 1.8 Milk solids ..... 98.0 


The following comparative prices were 
taken from a recent issue of the Pro- 
ducers’ Price Current, of New York: 
sweetened, skimmed, condensed, retail 
6%,@ic, wholesale 614,@6%,c; unsweet- 
ened, evaporated, whole, 10 per cent fat, 
wholesale 1114@13c; sweetened, whole, 
condensed, retail llc, wholesale 1014,@ 
10%,¢c; powdered, retail 1l5c, wholesale 
l4e, 


The two principal things to bear in 
mind when comparing milk values are 
the percentage of milk solids and the 
price per pound of those present. Water 
is of no value. The value of sucrose or 
cane sugar is only that of the prevailing 
current market price. 

For a bread manufacturer to deter- 
mine the value of a milk for his plant 
he must know its chemical composition, 
its purity, its vitamin content and its 
one value. Without these and a full 
appreciation of the significance of each 
he is utterly incapable of distinguishing 
between milks or to make comparisons as 
to their real values in the manufacture 
of breadstuffs. 


(To be continued) 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS 


Enthusiastic Meeting Held at Frederick, Md. 
—Closer Co-operation Seen—Quality and 
Not Quantity Aim of Members 





The Frederick, Md., meeting of the 
Progressive Bakers’ Association, held 
March 13, was an enthusiastic affair. It 
was evident that the bakers had as- 
sembled for business and nothing was 
allowed to interfere with it. The 
usual time wasting preliminaries were 
dispensed with, and President Frank E. 
Smith, of Cumberland, at once announced 
the subjects for discussion. The papers 
and addresses were of the utmost inter- 
est to the members, and the discussions 
were full and frank. 

George E. Muhly, Baltimore, past 
president of the Maryland Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the work the advertis- 
ing committee of that organization is do- 
ing. He also went into detail as to the 
work the Wholesale Bakers’ Society, of 
Baltimore, is doing for the industry, in 
the way of prohibiting the return of un- 
sold bakery products and eliminating un- 
fair trade practices. He advocated the 
sale of bakery products on quality and 
service, and not on the — system, 
and concluded his remarks by saying the 
bakers who used premiums were not sell- 
ing bread but premiums, and giving the 
bread with it, as the public was after 
the premiums and not the bread. 

Matthew Johnston, of the Johnston 
Bakers, Lowell, Mass., who was visit- 
ing Potomac states territory, addressed 
the meeting and explained how the bak- 
ers in his section escaped taking back un- 
sold bakery — r 

L. A. Schillinger, president of the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and 
Norfolk, spoke on Virginia conditions 
and the laws of that state governing the 
return of unsold bakery products. He 
made a plea that bakers keep up quaiity. 
He said: “When the slump comes, a few 
bakers, seeking to win trade on price 
basis, cast quality to the winds and turn 
out stuff that brings odium to the in- 
dustry and disaster to themselves. The 
great trouble seems to lie in the fact that 
there is less real salesmanship displayed 
in the sales of bread today than ever be- 
fore. The baker who has his own in- 
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terest and the interest of the industry at 
heart will maintain quality.” 

Frank Loftus, of the Fleischmann Co., 
made his maiden speech before a bakers’ 
meeting and was well received. He spoke 
on closer co-operation, and promised the 
bakers an interesting and exciting game 
of baseball in Frederick on May 30, 
when the bakers and allied tradesmen 
will battle for supremacy. 

C. E. Meade, of Baltimore, in his 
usual forceful manner, brought an in- 
phe ge message to the bakers and 
allied tradesmen. He said: “There is 
only one way, just as there always has 
been and always will be, to develop a 
successful, profitable business, and that 
is the right way, the honest way, the up- 
right way, which always means clean, 
pure, wholesome goods, at honest prices, 
at a fair margin of profit and straight- 
forward, fair-minded, 
square dealing with our fellowmen.” 

W. R. Caskey, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
who had just returned from Florida, 
told of conditions in that section of the 
country. He warned those present 
against some of the pitfalls he had en- 
countered in the past, and gave them 
some sound advice as to business poli- 
cies, credits and collections. In passing, 
he touched upon some of the activities 
of the association, how it had overcome 
some common obstacles and how it had 
continued its upward climb and bene- 
fited the members. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on bakery combinations, and point- 
ed out that the baking industry needs 
closer co-operation, organization, and 
still more organization. Mr. W oalridige 
said; “The success of the wholesale bak- 
eries and the so-called systems is due 
more to an accurate cost accounting sys- 
tem than to any other feature. They 
have been able to increase the volume 
of their business, and likewise their 
profits, by knowing exactly how cheap 
they could sell their products without a 
loss.” 

E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, brought an 
interesting message to the young men 
in the trade. The speaker compared the 
young men in the baking industry with 
those of other industries or professions, 
and urged the bakers to get in closer 
touch with the educational institutions 
of the country. 

F, R. Young, the all-around associa- 
tion representative of the Fleischmann 
Co, pledged the support of his firm in 
helping the bakers carry out their pro- 
gramme of activities, and assured them 
that Fleischmann service was theirs for 
the asking. 

Charles Fink, demonstrator for the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, said the im- 
provements made in the machinery for 
packing and handling raisins permitted a 
more uniform, cleaner and better quality 
product. Several other improvements 
still in the experimental stage will prob- 
ably permit raisin growers to further im- 
prove their product during the coming 
crop, he added, 

Sidney Bennett, president of the Ben- 
nett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Harry J. Leuders, of the Federal Yeast 
Co., had timely messages for the trade 
on organization work. 

Glenn O. Garber, secretary of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association, plead- 
ed for continued co-operation among the 
members of the association, and the 
bringing into the organization of every 
reliable baker. 

With this the meeting came to a close, 
with President Smith announcing that 
the annual meeting of the Progressive 
Bakers’ Association will be held in May 
at Cumberland, Md., and invited all to 
attend. 

NOTES 

Robert and John Nicodemus repre- 
sented the Glade Valley (Md.) Baking 
Co. 

J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va., went 
from Frederick to Baltimore to visit the 
supply houses and, incidentally, place a 
few orders. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the National 
Cereal Products Laboratories, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was kept busy explaining 
self-rising flour methods to the bakers. 

Prominent allied tradesmen attending 
included A. J. Will, August Maag Co., 
H. J. Leuders, Federal Yeast Co., Jack 
Horner, H. J. Keith & Co., J. J. Parla- 
man, Washburn-Crosby Co., and P. Bon- 
seigner, the Bondex Co. 





sympathetic, . 


Mill men present stated that bakers 
were buying flour sparingly, the major- 
ity havin their requirements covered for 
30 to 60 Sion. with a few bought up un- 
til July. 

Harry M. Sklar, representing the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, remembered his many friends 
with a lady’s dust cap done up in a tissue 
paper envelope. 

Supply men representing egg houses 
stated that the egg market was weak, 
with the bakers using fresh eggs in larg- 
er quantities than dried or frozen eggs, 
due to their cheapness. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, manager of the 
American Bakers’ Association, was in 
Washington during the month on _ busi- 
ness in connection with the committee 
on definitions and standards. 

George E. Muhly, Baltimore, J. W. 
Stohlman, Washington, W. R. Caskey, 
Martinsburg, and C. E. Meade, Balti- 
more, were past presidents of the Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association present. 

Prominent bakers seen around the 
hotel lobby included Anton Hagel and 
Joseph Schneider, Baltimore,..J. W. 
Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., J. S. Ware- 
ham, Hagerstown, and W. F. Davis, 
Roanoke. 

H. M. Wagner, wholesale sugar mer- 


“chant of Baltimore and Washington, 
‘ while ‘in Frederick, ‘stated that bakers 


can expect higher sugar prices, due to 
manipulation of the sugar market by 
speculators. 

George P. Reuter, the well-known al- 
lied tradesman, will furnish the fantastic 
novelties for the Potomac States con- 
vention at Frederick in May. This alone 
is enough to assure success of the enter- 
tainment features. 

W. A. Coffman, assistant sales man- 
ager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, with S. H. Briggs, Potomac 
States representative, took in the meet- 
ing. Mr. Coffman was making a trip 
over eastern territory. 

Charles Fink, travelling demonstrator, 
and A. T. Kaer, Baltimore, manager of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, had the 
meeting hall beautifully decorated with 
raisin posters and had a plentiful supply 
of “Little Sun Maids” for all. The 
raisin bread baked by Mr. Fink and 
served on the tables of the Francis Scott 
Key Hotel was pronounced by bakers 
of excellent quality. 

Frank Loftus, of the Fleischmann Co., 
has been appointed chairman of the base- 
ball committee to arrange for a game be- 
tween the bakers and allied tradesmen at 
the annual convention of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association to be held 
in Frederick, May 29-31, inclusive. E. 
B. Clark, manager of the Caskey Bak- 
ing Co., Hagerstown, will have charge of 
the other athletic contests. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore 
and Norfolk, L. A. Schillinger was ad- 
vanced from vice president to president 
to succeed the late Wade A. Gardner. 
L. B. Dodson, formerly treasurer, was 
made vice president and manager of the 
southern territory, with C. W. Schelle, 
formeriy assistant treasurer, advanced 
to vice president and manager of the 
northern territory. E. C. Frymoyer, for- 
merly assistant secretary, is now treas- 
urer, with L. E. Duncan retaining the 
secretaryship. J. H. Woorrince. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn.— “Hot cross-buns” 
have made their appearance on the coun- 
ters of the retail bakery shops. They 
will be made and sold up to the close of 
the Easter holiday. 

The demand for sweet goods is steady. 
Consumption of this class of .goods does 
not vary materially. Bakers hold their 
seiling price firm, in view of the present 
cost of materials and labor. 

Branch houses report a fairly active 
demand for crackers and cookies. With 
the opening of navigation, and other in- 
dustrial activities expected to start with 
warm weather, sale of these products is 
expected to increase materially. 

Sugar is,advancing and adding to bak- 
ers’ costs, but, offsetting this, is the 
break in butter and eggs 
quotations, however, are liable to change 
at any time. 

Retail bakers say the consumption and 
demand for bakery bread does not show 
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much if any improvement. A great dea| 
of home baking is being done, and this 
counts against bakers’ sales. Bakers, 
however, feel that, with the advent of 
warm weather, much home baking wil) 
be discontinued. 

Competition among wholesalers js 
keen. It keeps them Ss holding on to 
their established trade, both local and 
shipping. Consumers are practicing 
economy by eliminating waste, and only 
buying actual going requirements. , 

e large grocery concern, with a hak- 
ery in connection, continues to sell a 
large loaf for 10c. Bread of similar 
weight and size is retailed by others at 
13@14c. Small loaves retail at 10c¢ and 
twin loaves at 12@14c. 
F. G. Cartsov. 


SUCCESSFUL BAKERY CHEMIST 

E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, Md., secre- 
tary of the Progressive Bakers’ Assucia- 
tion and manager of the Caskey Baking 
Co., is a graduate of Salem, W. Va, 
College, of the class of 1914, and took 
post-graduate work in 1915 at the Vol- 
lege of the City of New York, beco ling 
an instructor of chemistry therein. In 
1916 he was connected with the He: ker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York ‘ ‘ity, 
working in the analytical and rese irch 
laboratories. In 1917 Mr. Clark «ent 
with the Ward Baking Co. in the sam: ca- 








E. B. Clark, Hagerstown, Md., secretar) 
Progressive Bakers’ Association and 
manager Caskey Baking Co. 


pacity, and later became one of its prav- 
tical bakery demonstrators. With tlie 
opening of the plant of the Omalia 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., Mr. Clark w:s 
engaged as chief chemist for this con- 
cern, remaining in its employ until lie 
went with the Caskey Baking Co., in 
1921. Mr, Clark is an active organiz:- 
tion man and holds membership in the 
American Chemical Society, Engineers’ 
Club of Baltimore, Kiwanis Club, Ci'y 
College Club of New York, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, Chamber 
of Commerce, and others. 





ARGENTINA’S BAKING INDUSTRY 

Industria’ Panaderil, a bakery journ:! 
published in Buenos Aires, states that 
within the past three years the number 
of bakeries in that city has been in- 
creased by at least 100, and that the in 
crease throughout Argentina has bee: 
more than 500. 

“This,” states Industria Panaderil, “i 
a logical phenomenon, a natural, inevit 
able symptom of national prosperity. 
which is manifesting itself in spite 0: 
the post-war business depression through 
out the world; or perhaps it is a result 
of that crisis, which has brought weak- 
ness and debilitation to some countries. 
but a corresponding vitality to others.” 

The bakery arta in question. see: 
enormous benefit to Argentina throug) 
the increased immigration that has been 
brought about by the war. From 15,000 
to 20,000 Europeans monthly is stated to 
be the present rate of immigration, and 
a record is. expected to Ke exceeded 

1993. 
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AMERICAN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Drive for 500 New Members by May 1—William Muller, of Muskegon, 
Mich., Directing a Nation-Wide Campaign 


Curcaco, Inur.—The membership drive 
of the American Bakers’ Association is 
now under way. With the slogan, “Five 
Hundred New Members by May 1,” the 
spring drive has been opened in all prin- 
cipal American cities. 

William Muller, of Muskegon, Mich., 


is in charge, and under his direction the 
baking territory of the country has been 
divided into regions, states and neighbor- 


hoods. Each regional director has charge 
of a group of states, from which he is 


expected to turn in a healthy roster of 
new members. These directors will work 
through state chairmen, who in turn will 


work through neighborhood groups, cen- 
terinz around the large cities of each 
state. 

According to Chairman Muller, this 
memership drive is different from any 


other, as it is expected to bring together 
so nany bakers that there will come an 
end to the period of spasmodic organiza- 
tion «nd spasmodic efforts on the part of 


the baking industry. “In the past we 
have awakened to. some great issue or 
som crisis every now and then,” Mr. 
Mu! '-r states, “and there have been long 
pericds of sleep in between each crusade. 
Now the time for sleep and disunion, 
punctuated by periodical spurts of real 


effor’, has got to pass. 
“the interests of the baking industry 
that can only be handled by one mouth- 


piece, functioning for the entire baking 
industry, are so numerous and varied 
thal we can never afford to lay off watch- 
fulness for one single moment. 


EXPRESS RATE FIGHT 
t this moment there is a fight on 
express rates in which the Interstate 
Connerce Commission may make deci- 
sions at any moment. One hearing is 
called in Denver, another in Washington. 


The express companies want the rate to 
go up. The interests of the people who 
can get baker’s bread into sparsely set- 


tled communities, if the rates are low, 
demand that the rates do not go up. Our 
committee on express rates must be on 
the job. Our industry must share, and 
share alike, the burden of putting it there 
and keeping it there. 
TARIFF OPPORTUNITIES 

“In Washington also there is a tariff 
commission, with power to adjust inequi- 
table tariffs. The tariff on walnuts, 
almonds and many other bakers’ supplies 
is inordinately high. This affects the 
smallest baker in America, who makes 
sweet goods, equally with the largest. 
Does he want some one else to make the 
fight for him while he merely rides 
through to the fruits of victory? Five 
hundred members in the national associa- 
tion out of 32,000 American bakeries sug- 
gests that many have still the duty to per- 
form of waking up and joining.” 


NEED FOR THE FIGHT 

The need for the membership campaign 
was brought to an acute stage when the 
1922 convention voted to reduce by one 
half the dues for membership. The dues 
at $52 per oven per year barely paid the 
cost of operating the American Bakers’ 
Association on a minimum budget of 
$70,000 per year. 

The raisin people, at the same time, 
were spending $2,500,000 in advertising 
campaigns alone, and this sum was merely 
to market one season’s crop. It amounted 
to 35 times the entire budget of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and when 
the dues were cut in half, all who voted 
to do it saw that.a crisis faced the asso- 
ciation, It either had to drop back to the 
old days of keeping the secretary to col- 
lect the dues and keeping the dues to 
pay the secretary, or it must forge ahead 
rapidly in membership. : 

President William Korn based the 
foundation of his administration on his 
theory that the bakers would pay reason- 
able dues, and would join at the: lower 
rate. He began at once to organize a 
great spring drive so that the dues of 
the association would not dwindle because 
rete policy of lowering the dues by 
ialf, 

Mr. Muller was called upon-to serve as 
chairman, At first he pleaded that. he 





was not very well known, and that others 
were more able than he to do the work. 
President Korn insisted, however, that 
there would never be a great association 
until it was everybody’s association, with 
everybody taking a hand. He insisted 
that the association be built up until its 
work was greater than any individual or 
group, and was in fact a real expression 
of the co-operative instincts and power 
of the industry as a whole. Then Mr. 





penter, Milwaukee; J. H. Phipps, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

No. 6—L. F. Bolser, chairman; J. H. 
Regan, Minneapolis; Harry Howland, 
Fargo, N. D; Edward H. Swander, Rapid 
City, S. D. 

No. 7—P. F. Petersen, chairman; C. 
F. Alstadt, Waterloo, Iowa; Carl D. 
Wilke, Beatrice, Neb. 

No. 8—Roy L. Nafziger, chairman; 
Paul Satorius, Wichita, Kansas; John 
Becker, St. Louis. 

No. 9—Henry Stude, chairman; H. J. 
Richter, San Antonio, Texas; Charles 
Meyer, Little Rock, Ark; Otto Schmidt, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

No. 10—I. Z. Ettison, chairman, Den- 
ver, Colo; S.A. Balling, Albuquerque, 


Frederick E. Clarke, Chicago, New Vice President of The Fleischmann Co. 


Muller took hold, and wrote all members 
of the board of governors. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


For the various regions the following 
chairmen were appointed: 

No. 1—Alton H. Hathaway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., assisted by C. O. Swanson, 
J. 5 Nisson, Andrew Weber, Frank 
Eighme, and George C. West, state direc- 
tors for. Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

No. 2—F. H. Stephens, chairman, aided 
by Richard Meyer, of New Jersey; Frank 
P. Hill, New York City Paul H. Helms, 
Buffalo; Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh; J. 
B. Gould, Hazleton, Pa; L. J. Schumaker, 
Philadelphia. 

No. 3—Gordon Smith, chairman, aided 
by T. A. McGough, Birmingham; Byron 
C. Dorsey, Jacksonville; B. J. Pollman, 
Meridian, Miss; W. N. Craig, Columbus, 
Ga; L. Vories, New Orleans; James A. 
Winelman, Memphis. 

No. 4—Glenn O. Garber, chairman; M. 
S. St. John, Charleston, W. Va; W. S. 
Corby, Richmond, Va; George F. Huber, 
Wilmington, Del; William H. Shafer, 
Cincinnati. 

No. 5—I. L. Russell, chairman; J. W. 
Hines, Chicago; C, P. Ehlers, Indian- 
apolis; I. W. Miller, Louisville; William 
Muller, Muskegon, Mich; Matt H. Car- 





N. M; George Mueller, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


No. LI—W. P. Matthaei, chairman; E. 
O’Connell, Great Falls, Mont; H. H. 
Haynes, Portland, Oregon; E. I. Bradley, 
Spokane, Wash. 

No. 12—R. R. Beamish, chairman, I.os 
Angeles; R. J. Workman, San Francisco; 
George Roberts, ET Paso, Texas. 

These committees will be added to as 
the campaign progresses, and it is re- 
ported that the plan of the association 
is to lower dues still further as volume 
of membership will permit. 

S. O. Wenner. 





MONTANA BAKERY OPENED 

Great Faris, Mont.—Although it has 
been three months since the ye sun- 
lit bakery plant at Butte was sold, the 
new management deferred making its 
bow to the trade until March 10, when 
the plant, which has been remodeled and 
improved, was formally opened under 
what is known in Montana as the Eddy 
bakery policy. The public was invited 
to visit the plant and observe the manu- 
facture of the new loaf, which has been 
named Kleen Maid. 

The Eddy Bakery System has plants 
in four of the leading Montana cities, 
Great Falls, Helena, Missoula and Butte. 
It will be managed by George Sykes who, 
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until his transfer to the Butte plant, had 
been manager of the company’s bakery 
at Great Falls. The advertising will be 
handled by L. C. Straus, advertising and 
sales manager, who will remain in Butte 
until the new branch is working smooth- 
ly. The general business management is 
in the hands of J. E. O’Connell, the head 
of the company. 
Joun A. Curry, 





FRED E. CLARKE 





Western Sales Manager of the Fleischmann 
Co. at Chicago, Elected a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Company 


Fred E. Clarke, of Chicago, western 
sales manager for the Fleischmann Co., 
on March 1 was elected a vice president 
of the company. Mr. Clarke has been 
connected with the Fleischmann Co. for 
30 years. He began working for it in 
Cincinnati as a telegraph operator in 
1893. After three years’ service he was 
made private secretary to Julius Fleisch- 
mann. Later, he was appointed assistant 
manager of the yeast department at Cin- 
einnati, and in 1912, when the company 
built its plant at Sumner, Wash., he was 
made manager of the Pacific Coast divi- 
sion. 

It was while on the Pacific Coast that 
Mr. Clarke demonstrated his executive 
ability. He did-exceptional work in open- 
ing the western market, particularly in 
California, where Fleischmann’s yeast, up 
to that time, had never been sold. He 
opened agencies in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, which formed the nucleus for 
the present big business the company is 
doing in California. 

Mr. Clarke returned to Cincinnati in 
1917, and later was transferred to Chi- 
cago as sales manager of the entire west- 
ern division. His appointment as vice 
president, the news of which was received 
with satisfaction by his many friends in 
the trade, comes just 30 years after his 
first employment with the company, and 
is the result of staunch personal devel- 
opment on one hand and a reward of 
merit on the other. 





ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN ON 





Bakers at National Capital Using All Me- 
diums to Popularize Bread—Improve- 
ments at White Cross Bakery 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The baking trade 
has shown improvement this month, al- 
though business is not so good as it 
often is at this season. Competition in 
Washington is keen, wholesalers com- 
peting more on a basis of quality than 
quantity. Bakers have refused to con- 
sider the argument for 5c bread, al- 
though two chain stores are still selling a 
5c loaf. 

Bakers are advertising heavily, and 
splendid examples are being put before 
the public. The larger bakeries are 
using newspaper space, street car cards, - 
billboards, circulars, wrappers and cards 
for grocers and other retailers, while 
demonstrations of how to use bread and 
other bakery products are being made 
in the retail stores and at food shows. 

The new wage scale here soon will be 
presented by Local No, 118, as the pres- 
ent one expires May 1. It is understood 
that it will ask for an increase of 30c 
per hour for night work and 20c for day 
work, with the hope that it will at least 
obtain the wages paid here in 1920, viz., 
$1 per hour for day work and $1.10 for 
nig! t work. 

omplaints are heard from both whole- 
sale and retail grocers regarding the low 
prices at which chain stores are offering 
well-known brands of flour, these rang- 
ing 79@84c for a 241/,-lb sack. Retail 
bakers are slow in using stocks on hand, 
and are not ordering out flour as quickly 
as they did before the chain stores began 
cutting the price of bread. 

Shipping directions are being given 
org A Many jobbers, wholesale grocers 
and large bakers are reported to have 
sufficient flour on hand for several 
months’ requirements. 

The spot raisin market has a better 
tone. Distress lots are not so plentiful, 
and quotations show an advance. Retail 
bakers in general are carrying light 
stocks, and it would be wise for them 
to cover their requirements before values 
increase. 

Losing support of buying for March 
contracts, and under influence of an un- 
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A Drawing Room Which Is Now the Office of M. Lee Marshall, Vice President of the United Bakeries Corporation 


expected increase in production and re- 
ceipts, the butter market declined sharp- 


"Manipulation of the market by spetu- 
lators, a possible reduction of the crop 
and the fact that Europe is buying sugar 
made from Cuban cane all suggest that 
the price of sugar may advance still 
more. 


WHITE CROSS BAKERY 


The three-story concrete addition of 
the White Cross bakery, 635-641 S Street 
N. W., was put in operation March 18. 
It contains a 75-foot Baker-Perkins gas- 
fired travelling oven with loading and 
unloading devices, a 5-barrel Katzinger 
dough mixer has been installed, a Read 
flour handling outfit and an American 
Machinery Co. travelling proofing outfit. 

The make-up machinery has_ been 
moved from the first floor of the old 
bakery to the second floor of the addi- 
tion, and the vacated space will be used 
for the manufacture of rolls and buns. 
The 5-bbl high-speed Day gluten de- 
veloping dough mixer has been set up in 
the addition, and the former doughroom 
is now used for the making of roll and 
sweet goods doughs. A large Sevigne 
automatic bread wrapping machine is an 
acquisition in the packing and shipping 
department, making a total of four auto- 
matic machines for this purpose. 

The White Cross bakery is becoming 
one of the largest wholesale bread fac- 
tories in the Potomac states territory. 
An extensive billboard advertising cam- 
paign has been inaugurated to stimulate 
sales of White Cross and Old Mammy, 
its leading brands. 

NOTES 

E. J. Moesta, of the Joe Lowe Co., 
New York, called on the wholesale bak- 
ing trade last week. 

Gerald Billings, president Dependable 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio, visited 
bakers here this month, on his way home 
from an extended eastern trip. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and vice presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
was here this month inspecting bakeries. 

John Haller, of the Eagle bakery, 
Altoona, Pa., formerly president of 


the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
stopped here en 
Florida. 


route home from 


Harry M. Sklar, representing the Ar- 
nold-Madaus Miiling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, and the Northfield (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co., called on the wholesale baking 
trade this month. 

J. W. Lloyd, wholesale baker, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., was here during the 
week calling on wholesale bakeries, get- 
ting ideas to embody into building opera- 
tions this spring. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, who went to 
Asheville, N. C., to recuperate from an 
attack of pneumonia, has sent many 
greetings to his Washington baker 
friends. ? 

The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association will 
be held in Washington, May 22-25, with 
headquarters at the New Willard Hotel. 
Many millers have already made _ hotel 
reservations. 

Bakery Salesmen’s Union, Local No. 
33, in its new contract effective May 1, 
has asked for a guaranteed salary of 
$35 per week, with 10 per cent commis- 
sion on all sales over $350. The present 
contract calls for $25 weekly, with 10 
per cent commission on all sales over 
$250. 

W. J. Carruthers, president and man- 
ager of the Ideal Bread Co., Toronto, 
Ont., was here this week inspecting bak- 
eries to get first hand information on 
conditions. Mr. Carruthers has left for 
Baltimore, and will go to Philadelphia, 
New York and other eastern cities be- 
fore returning home. 

Robert C. Tennant, president Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., and W. B. 
Windsor, Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn., were here last week on 
their way home from Florida. From 
Washington ef continued their journey 
north to visit the Philadelphia and New 
York markets. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





NEW ORLEANS BAKING CONTEST 

New Onrteans, La—Two teams of 
rival bakers in trade schools lined up 
early in March to decide whether boys 
or girls could cook the best pie or bread 
or cake. The girls won by a total score 
of 1,341 points, but the boys ran a strong 
race with 1,264. 

It was the first baking contest ever 
held in New Orleans between teams of 


boy and girl students. Five bakers on 
each side represented two schools that 
are teaching trades—the Delgado Trades 
School for Boys and the Nichols Indus- 
trial School for Girls. 

By winning the contest, the girls re- 
ceived a $50 prize for their school, of- 
fered by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Mrs. Charlotte Jacobs, of the Pillsbury 
company, Leopold Saux, of the Grune- 
wald Hotel, and Miss Mollie Palfrey, 
of the college tea room, were the 
judges. The work was partly under the 
direction of J. H. Bennett, advertising 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and James J. Duke, New Orleans 
manager for that company. Mrs. Ivah 
L. Baldwin, of the Pillsbury travelling 
staff, also took part in the plans. 

The schedule called for two cakes—a 
cup cake and an angel food cake—and 
biscuits, one pie and ‘two loaves of 
bread. The boys, by the terms of the 
contest, worked on a “wholesale” basis, 
preparing their material in commercial 
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lots. The girls baked their specimens 
the same as the housewife baking for 
the home. The same recipes were used 
but the girls baked only the two special 
cake specimens, one pie, two loaves of 
bread and one brace of biscuits. 

The boys recovered a part of their 
lost ground in the pie contest. The 
judges awarded to the boys 290 points 
against 276 by the girls, in the pie bak. 
ing round. 

Epear Bovurwet.. 


BAKERY CORPORATION’S 
PALATIAL HOME 


(Continued from page 1353.) 
twenty-five million. It operates forty- 
one bakeries, ten of which are either 
cake plants exclusively or have large 
cake departments. 

Aside from the offices in Chicago, the 
company also has its financial offices at 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Ww. 
B. Ward, chairman of the board of di;ec- 
tors, and George G. Barber, secret; ry- 
treasurer, make their headquarters thre. 

The officers of the United Bakeries 
Corporation are: W. B. Ward, chairinan 
board of directors; Brayton Camp)vell, 
president; M. Lee Marshall, vice presi- 
dent; H. B. Ward, vice president; I. B. 
Ward, vice president; Edward Rutz, 
vice president; George G. Barber, sevre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Barber is also -ec- 
retary-treasurer of the Bakeries Ser. ice 
Corporation. Win Campbell rece::tly 
withdrew from active participation in 
the management of the United Bake -ies 
Corporation, and at the present time 
is visiting in California. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Brayton Camp):ell. 

S. O. Werner 


NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 


Bread Bill Hearing at Albany—Secretary 
Hoover Receives Bakers—New Bakers’ 
Club—Sanitary Certificates 


New York, N. Y.—Proposed legis!a- 
tion pertaining to the sale of bread was 
the topic of a conference held at Albany 
in the office of Judge Berne A. Pyrke, 
state commissioner of farms and marke'ts. 
While the wholesale bakers advocated thie 
passing of the bread bill proposed and 
indorsed at the last convention of tiie 
New York Bakers’ Association, the retail 
bakers of the state opposed any new legis- 
lation on behalf of the baker. 

Max Strasser, president of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, told the commissioncr 
that there are already too many statutes 
attempting to regulate the business of the 
baker. He also said that there seems (o 
be no real great desire by the consuming 
public for a law compelling the baker to 
indicate the weight of every loaf. Rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish bakers of New 
York also vigorously opposed any new 
legislation so far as it affects the baking 
industry. 

Senator W. S. Augsbury, of Water- 
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Office of G. G. Barber, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Bakeries Corporation 


town, » resented the commissioner with a 
bill w!:ich would leave the baker no alter- 
native but to bake bread in the weights 
of 1-!), 1%4-Ib and 2-lb loaves. A dele- 
gation of sealers of weights and measures 
of the Empire State presented a bill, 


which was a copy of the standard weight 
law commended by the National Asso- 
ciation of Sealers of Weights and Meas- 


ures. he bill i we by the New York 
state oakers was discussed in detail, and 
it was recommended that the retail bak- 
ers aii! the sealers state their objections 
to that bill in order to secure legislation 
agreeavle to all parties concerned. 


Among those who attended the con- 
ference were F, H. Frazier, General Bak- 
ing Co., Harry D. Tipton, Shults Bread 
Co., red Bredell, Niagara Baking Co., 
Rochester, Max Strasser and E. B. Kier- 
sted, of New York, Charles A. Hageman, 
of Albany, R. E. Allen and E. St. John 
Taylor, of New York. 


METROPOLITAN BAKERS FORM NEW BODY 


Under the leadership of Ralph D. 
Ward, the newly elected president of the 
New York State Bakers’ Association, a 
new bakers’ organization has been formed 
in the city of New York, and the Bakers’ 
Club starts off under very promising 
auspices. Mr. Ward, who had invited 
representative bakers to this meeting, ex- 
plained that, in conjunction with the New 
York State Bakers’ Association, head- 
quarters had been engaged in the Fiske 
Building, on Broadway and Fifty-seventh 
Street. There is an office for the secre- 
tary, and a large room, richly furnished, 
which may be used as a lounge. All at- 
tending joined the new organization. 

Among those present were George S. 
W ard and Ralph D. Ward, Ward Baking 
Co; Frank P. Hill, Hill-Ware Co; E. 
B. Kirstead, Fairbanks Baking Co; Sen- 
ator Ellwood M. Rabenold; David Mes- 
sing, Messing Baking Co; H. R. New- 
comb, Fleischmann Co; F. S. Bamford 
and Albert Klopfer, Bakers Weekly; W. 
J. Morris, Jr., Washburn-Crosby Co; 
Harry D. Tipton, Shults Bread Co; 
George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co; B. 
B. Vanderveer, American Pastry & Mfg. 
Co; N. E. Drake, Drake Bros; T. C. 
Estee, Washburn-Crosby Co; R. E. Bak- 
er, Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co; 
Fred Frazier, General Baking Co; Ed- 
ward Wolf, Liberty Yeast Co; H. B. 
Cushman; John F. Hildebrand. 


FOOD SHOW IN BROOKLYN 


large crowds attended the Food Show 
recently held in the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn. Of the many exhib- 
its, thosé of baking concerns were high- 
ly interesting. Special displays had been 
arranged by the American Sugar Co., 
Corn Products Refining Co., Worcester 
Salt Co., Ward Baking Co., Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and the Wright Cake Co. 


RETAIL BAKERS DISCUSS HEALTH RULE 


At the last meeting of the executive 
board of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers the rul- 
ing compelling bakers to keep goods un- 
€r cover was thoroughly discussed. It 





was pointed out that self-service restau- 
rants very often keep cakes, pies, pud- 
dings and other food exposed at all times, 
that at banquets bread and rolls are 
placed on the tables long before the meal 
is served, and that delicatessen dealers 
keep coffee cakes and other foodstuff ex- 
posed, while the baker usually runs into a 
lot of trouble when he places a pan with 
baked goods on the counter preparatory 
to placing them in a show case. 

A number of- speakers demonstrated 
their ee with this practice, and 
action will be taken to call the attention 
of the health authorities to it. 


SANITARY CERTIFICATES FOR NEW YORK 
BAKERS 


According to a new bill originated by 
the New York City board of health it 
will not be necessary in the future to 
renew the so-called sanitary certificates. 
The bill provides that in New York City 
a bakery certificate, once issued, shall be 
operative until revoked or suspended, 


therefore making it unnecessary for the 
baker to apply every year for a renewal 
of such a certificate. Under the existing 
law the health department may revoke or 
suspend any sanitary certificate if. the 
health of the community or of the em- 
ployees of the bakery requires such ac- 
tion. 


BAKERS MEET SECRETARY HOOVER 


Representative bakers of the metrop- 
olis had an opportunity to greet that good 
friend of the baking industry, Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover. ‘The for- 
mer food administrator attended a din- 
ner at the Hotel Astor, New York, ten- 
dered him by former members of the 
Food ‘Administration, and while here 
gladly submitted to an informal recep- 
tion at the offices of the American Relief 
Association. 

On this occasion the practice of certain 
chain stores which use bread as a bait to 
get customers into their stores was dis- 
cussed. While the secretary stated that 
he was unable to do anything in this mat- 
ter, he told the delegation he hoped the 
next Congress would pass a bill giving 
more: power and more standing to trade 
associations. 

Mr. Hoover also explained his latest 
enterprise, the American Child Health 
Association, which will deal effectively 
with all matters pertaining to the health, 
growth and welfare of both child and 
mother. The bakers promptly offered as- 
sistance in every way possible, and sug- 
gested that a baking division of this na- 
tional movement be formed. 


NOTES 

C. & J. Todd have opened a bakery at 
Schuylerville. 

Emil Hervieux is opening a bakery at 
Hudson Falls. 

The Gee bakery, Addison, was badly 
damaged by fire. 

Black & Collier have bought the Par- 
sons bakery, Palmyra. 

Gustav Sommer has bought G. Leder’s 
bakery, Lynbrook, L. I. 

The Ingalls bakery, Wallingford, was 
badly damaged by fire. 

Frank Wyns is opening a bakery on 
Jericho Turnpike, Queens. 

R. W. Brown will open a bakery and 
restaurant at Schuylerville. 


1371 


A. G. Thompson, Canandaigua, has sold 
his bakery to W. G. Brewer. 

Mrs. L. D. Waful has bought Mrs. C. 
Waful’s bakery, Black River. 

Fire caused a loss of $1,000 to the bak- 
ery of H. Presby, Mamaroneck. 

The North Avenue bakery has opened 
at 521 Main Street, New Rochelle. 

T. D. Carter has purchased the bakery 
interests of D. B. Bennett, Norwich. 

The Royal bakery and: restaurant has 
opened at 43 John Street, New York. 

The McGiffert bakery, 519 Warren 
Street, Hudson, is discontinuing business. 

The Prospect sanitary bakery is open- 
ing at 4820 Fifteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. 

J. J. Casby has succeeded W. F. 
Schreck as owner of a bakery at Canan- 
daigua. 

James F. Hodges will remove from 564 
Main Street, Poughkeepsie, to the Baker 
Building. 

The Carmel Bakery & Lunchroon, Inc., 
with $15,000 capital stock, has opened in 
Brooklyn. 

Hartman & Giel have purchased the E. 
Hones bakery, 2823 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

F. C. Titus has purchased the bakery 
formerly operated by Mr. Winkelman at 
Wyoming. 

Mr. Duringhoff has opened a bakery 
in the Fulton-Nostrand Market, Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn. 

E. F. Holcomb has succeeded T. East- 
man as owner of a bakery and confec- 
tionery at Afton. 


C. J. Alheim, Buffalo, trading as Guen- 
ther’s bakery, has been granted a dis- 
charge in bankruptcy. 

Saul Steinlauf has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the H. Sussman bakery, 1411 
Stebbings Avenue, Bronx. 


The Ward Bros. Co., Rochester, will 
enlarge the bakery at Murray and Texas 
streets at a cost of $21,000. 


Alice Moran has been appointed receiv- 
er of the Berdichewski bakery, 502 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The S. Benjamin bakery, 100 Avenue 
D, New York, is under the management 
of Elizabeth F, Read, receiver. 


Gay’s bakery, Niagara Falls, has 
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opened its nineteenth branch shop in the 
new Odd Fellows’ Buiiding, La Salle. 

Voluntary bankrupts: John Jeszke, 
Dunkirk; Side Gawart, Buffalo; Max 
Wiesen, Brooklyn; J. Haberman, Brook- 
lyn. 

The E. R. McInnis Co., Syracuse, has 
incorporated, with $40,000 capital stock, 
to deal in bakers’ and confectioners’ ma- 
chinery. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Hygrade bakery and restau- 
rant, 783 Sixth Avenue, New York, by 
creditors. 

Philip Diehl & Son, Brewster, bakers, 
confectioners and ice cream manufactur- 
ers, will conduct business hereafter as the 
Diehl Mfg. Co. 

A. Puccini, manufacturer of macaroni, 
St. Catharine’s, has been awarded a gold 
medal, gold cross and diploma for maca- 
roni exhibited at the International Expo- 
sition recently held in Rome, Italy. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the General Baking Co., New 
York, E. A. Dester and C. Kelsey were 
elected to the board of directors to suc- 
ceed John McKinney, deceased, and G. 
Lay, who resigned. The other officers 
were re-elected. 

New incorporations: Walton bakery, 
Bronx, $35,000 capital; Newman-Wein- 
traub bakeries, Queens, $50,000; R. E. 
McInnis Co., Syracuse, bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ machinery, $40,000; Fay Bak- 
ery, Inc., Syracuse, $2,300; Kleis & Co., 
Bronx, $10,000; Bathgate Baking Co., 
New York, $5,000; Amsterdam Bakery 
Co., Amsterdam, $2,000; People’s Maca- 
roni Co., Buffalo, $500,000; Starlight 
Bakery Co., Inc., Brooklyn, $20,000; Dex- 
ter Baking Co., Springfield, $10,000; Opa- 
towski’s been. cake bakery, Brooklyn, 
$10,000; Greenwald-Schuster Bakers’ 
Supply Co., New York, $5,000. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE ACTIVE 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Business in the baking 
industry in the St. Louis territory during 
the past month has been fairiy active 
and few complaints. are heard of busi- 
ness showing a decline over that of a 
year ago. This applies to both the whole- 
sale and retail interests, which seem to 
be about on a parity so far as trade 
conditions are concerned. 

For the most part both wholesale and 
retail bakers in this territory are fairly 
well bought ahead for the balance of 
the present crop season. This likewise 
applies to other commodities used in the 
industry. 

Comparatively little trouble has been 
experienced during the past month, re- 
garding prices. Some of the chain stores 
are selling bread at an extremely low 
figure, but apparently this is not cuttin 
in very much on the regularly establishe 
trade of legitimate bakers. 

Bakers located at interior points in 
the St. Louis territory report a some- 
what improved business for the past few 
weeks, and this is expected to continue 
through the spring and summer. The 
complaint is frequently heard that costs 
of. operation are failing to show any 
material reduction, while the consum- 
ing — is asking for lower priced 
bread. 

NOTES 


The Kruger Baking Co.,. North St. 


Louis, has been sold to Henry Frehlich. - 


Fred Hoerr has sold his bakery, Fir- 
min and Russell avenues, St, Louis, to 
August Reinschmidt. 

K. Illinger has -purchased the bakery 
‘at 4501 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, for- 
merly owned by S. Brockmeier. 

A. Kahlert has purchased the bakery 
at DeKalb and Sidney streets, St. Louis; 
formerly operated by M. Simon. : 

The Manewal Baking Co., St. Louis, 
was recently awarded a silver loving eup 
by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation as a prize for baking the best loaf 
of raisin bread in this city. 

H. R. Thomas, Baltimore, president of 
the Maryland Association of the Baki 
Industry, recently made a two weeks 
trip in this territory, during which. he 
visited the principal baking centers. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





“Joseph Doyle, Taunton, Mass., who 
was recently elected alderman, has added 
@ three-barrel high-speed dough mixer. 


: the meeting. 
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American Association Opposes Bakery Bill Before New York Legislature 


—Closer Co-operation Urged—Plans Under Way for Annual 
Convention at Cedar Point, June 12-14 


The meeting of the American Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
March 15, was a successful one, and the 
address by Henry Mueller, president of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, was of much value to the 
members. 

The programme, as arranged by Dr. 
B. R. Jacobs, the executive secretarv, and 
other officers, proved most interesting. In 
view of the many problems confronting 
the macaroni industry, it was decided to 
cut down on oratory and turn the session 
over to discussion. The members were 
not afraid to enter the discussions and, 
consequently, they obtained much of value 
from the meeting. 

C. F. Yaeger, chairman of the cost ac- 
counting committee of the National as- 
sociation and a member of the executive 
committee of the American body, told the 
members of the annual convention of the 
National association to be held at San- 
dusky, Ohio, June 12-14. He pointed out 
what an important meeting it would be, 
and asked the members to attend and be 
prepared to furnish the cost-finding fig- 
ures asked for by the association. The 
Sandusky meeting will be a most impor- 
tant one, and every macaroni manufac- 
turer will find it well worth while to 
attend. 

The meeting was presided over by Wil- 
liam Culman, of the Atlantic Macaroni 
Co., Long Island City, in the absence of 
President Frank L. Zerga, who was out 
of the city. Other officers present includ- 
ed T. H. Toomey, treasurer, and Edward 
Z. Vermylen, secretary. 

With the routine business out of the 
way, the members took up the discussion 
of the bakery bill introduced in the New 
York state senate by Senator Elwood M. 
Rabenold, making the license of bakeries 
perpetual. In New York state, macaroni 
factories are classed under the heading 
of bakeries. The macaroni men are op- 
posed to the bill, which provides that in 
New York City a bakery sanitary certifi- 
cate, once issued, shall be operative until 
revoked or suspended. Under the present 
law the health department may revoke or 
suspend any such certificate if conditions 
require it. With over 250 macaroni fac- 
tories in the metropolitan district, the 


.manufacturers want the present law to 


remain in force, as it was claimed it 
would be impogsible to keep the standard 
of sanitation at a high point if the bill 
now pending is adopted. ' 

Henry Mueller, president of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, introduced as the principal speaker, 
received a great.ovation. He hrought an 
interesting message on the work the Na- 
tional organization is doing, and said: 
“We want your co-operation. -We need 
your influence. We want you to feel that 
there is a work that you can do in this 
organization. Your hand should-be on the 
wheel, ready to help us keep the ma- 
chinery moving. Some day you will real- 
ize that this little organization, which is 
only a few years old, has brought to you 
success that no one man or small humber 
of men could bring in the business world.” 

Dr, B. R. Jacobs, one of the main- 
stays of the National and American as- 
sociations in his capacity as_ executive 
secretary of the ge tes Bays his re- 

rt, which showed that the association 

as been. steadily growing in influence 
and power and that the interest taken in 
its’ affairs by its members’ has been sub- 
staritial and gratifying. 

Need. for closer association of maca- 
roni manufacturers was the keynote of 
. Group meetings in various 
localities were discussed, and the idea 
adopted ‘as a part of the association’s 
statewide hs ag 7 C. F. Yaeger, of 
the A. C. Krumm & Sons’ Macaroni Co., 
rhe ae led the discussion on this 
topic. . " ; 

It was evident from the interest mani- 
eos 7, See. Mey this —_, 
t ex NN prospects for 
continued ne The members pledged 
themselves to exert extraordinary efforts 
to have affiliated with the National as- 


“*-M. J. Donna, secretary of 
addressed 


sociation all the leading macaroni manu- 
facturers of the East. By the time of 
the convention in June, at Sandusky, 
Ohio, it is likely the membership will have 
been boosted considerably. 

The macaroni industry is in good shape, 
has had a very fair year, is anticipating 
a good trade, and is buying in sufficient 
quantities to take care of business.. Dis- 
cussion of traffic matters developed the 
idea that a car shortage is feared this 
spring. 

NOTES 

William Culman, a member of the ex- 
ecutive board, left immediately after the 
meeting for Boston, to confer with maca- 
roni manufacturers on organization work 
and unfair trade practices. 

Dr. B. R, Jacobs, director of the Na- 
tional Cereal Products Laboratories, 
Washington, D. C., spent. a number of 
days in Richmond, Va., during the month, 
conferring with bakers and millers on 
self-rising flour matters. 

With local associations in every section 
of the country, the opinion was expressed 
that local matters could be handled more 
efficiently, leaving the more important 
matters of national scope for the national 
body to solve. 

Prominent macaroni men seen around 
the hotel lobby included Max Kurtz, of 
the Kurtz Macaroni Co., J. A. Walker, 
American Macaroni Co., R. De Angeles, 
R. De Angeles & Co., G. J. McGee, West 
Philadelphia Macaroni Co., all of Phila- 
delphia; John Busceunu, Metropolitan 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Brooklyn; P. Cam- 
penal Campanella & Favaro Mfg. Co., 
New York; E. Z. Vermylen, A. Zerga’s 
Sons, Consolidated, Brooklyn; T. H. 
Toomey, De Martini Macaroni Co., Jer- 
sey City; E. Z. Ronzoni, the Ronzoni 
Macaroni Co., Long Island City; A. Sirig- 
nano, United acaroni Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y; J. Guerisi, Key- 
stone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

Frank L. Zerga, president of A. Zerga’s 
Sons, Consolidated, Brooklyn, and presi- 
dent of the American association, sent 
greetings from Hot Springs, Va., where 
he has been on an outing for the past 
few weeks. 

J. H. Hubbard, of the Prince Macaroni 
Mfg. Co.,.Boston, came down to meet his 
metropolitan friends. and get their co- 
operation in eliminating some unfair 
trade practices in New England territory. 





New York State Macaroni Manufacturers 

At the spring meeting of the Western 
New York State Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, held at Rochester, March 
16, considerable ‘important business was 
disposed of. M. J. Donna, secretary of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, gave a luncheon to the mem- 
bers of the association, and in the eve- 
ning Samuel Gioia, of A. Gioia & Bros., 
Rochester, was host at an Italian dinner 
in honor of the visiting officials and mem- 
bers of the western body. 

An important result of the conference 
was the decision to affiliate with the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and to make the Western New York 
State Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion a group organization gr J the 
territory between Albany and Buffalo. 

With 100 per cent attendance, which in 
itself bespeaks unusual enthusiasm and 
interest, the association took inventory of 
the organization, its development, etc., 
reviewed its performances during the six 
months it has been cpereting, and made 
plans for important cha and adjust- 
ments that promise to enable its members 
to do business in a more profitable and 
satisfactory manner. The conference, 
which was the third within six months, 
should prove of vital importance to the 
New York state macaroni industry. 

President W. T, Lipp, of Buffalo, made 
a plea for further co-operation for mu- 
tual benefit, and urged members to bring 
other macaroni men into the association 
in order that this. co-peration be felt 
throughont the entire-territory. 

National 


body, the gathering, saying: 
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“Greater efforts are to be made to ip. 
terest hundreds of macaroni manufac- 
turers in the National association within 
the next two months, so that the repre- 
sentation at Sandusky in June will be 
complete. The immediate organization of 
more than a dozen local clubs is a step 
in further development of the industry 
All macaroni manufacturers and their 
representatives are eligible. It is not 
alone a privilege, but a duty, to become 
identified with ‘The Backbone of the 
Macaroni Industry.’ ” 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the American Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, said: “Those who attend. 
ed the 1922 convention at Niagara [alls 
will be agreeably surprised at the growth 
of the National association during the 
fiscal year, and the new members ywill 
have opportunity, possibly for the first 
time, to realize what their organization 
really stands for and what it is doin, for 
their benefit and protection. It has been 
a wonderful work, and the result; are 
gratifying.” 

The Western New York associati»n is 
recognized. as a vital factor in th» de- 
velopment of the macaroni industry by 
the National Macaroni Manufact: rers’ 
Association, and the meeting went 01; rec- 
ord as favoring closer relations be! ween 
the two organizations. While many .em- 
bers of the Western New York are also 
members of the National, many m:tters 
concerning the manufacturers’ int: rests 
are handled by the National, and ‘nuch 
information has been given by the + cre- 
tary of the National to the secreta y of 
the Western New York, which the | itter 
organization is willing to pay for by in- 
creased membership in the Nationa. It 
was proposed that a working arrange ‘nent 
between the two be effected, with au- 
thority to use such information, etc., as 
would be helpful to the members oi: the 
Western New York association. 


NOTES 


Antonio De Angelo, president De An- 
gelo Macaroni Co., Avon, N. Y., was }:res- 
ent to greet his many friends in the trade. 

Frank J. Hopple, assistant treasurer 
and secretary Massaro Macaroni Co., {*ul- 
ton, N. Y., took an active part in the 
deliberations. 

J. G. Hotaling, manager Homac Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y., reported his 
firm to be installing additional presses 
and cutting machines. 

B. E. Anthony, president Anthony 
Baking Co., Rochester, who had just re- 
turned from a pleasure trip to Bermuda, 
was seen in the Seneca Hotel lobby. 

Frank L, Zerega, president of the 
American Macaroni Manufacturers’ s- 
sociation, was in Washington, during the 
month, conferring with Dr. B. R. Jacobs, 
executive secretary, on association mat- 
ters. 

Officers of the Western New York 
State Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: W. T. Lipp, Buffalo, president; W. 
Henning, Erie, Pa., vice president; S. 
Lojacono, Buffalo, treasurer; A. Lecne, 
Buffalo, secretary. 

It was stated during the. discussions 
that only 5 Ibs per capita of macaroni are 
consumed by the American people. ‘he 
manufacturers hope to materially in- 
crease this by means of a national «d- 
vertising campaign. 

Fred Hansen, general manager of ‘he 
Warner Macaroni Co., Inc., Syracuse, was 
much in ‘evidence. G. E. Warner, vice 

resident of the company, is in Cuba on 

usiness and pleasure, and sent greetings 
to his many friends attending the con- 
ference. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, executive secretary 
of the American Macaroni Manufactwr- 
ers’ Association, left immediately after 
adjournment of the meeting for Boston 
to hold a conference, March 17, with tie 
macaroni manufacturers of that terii- 
tory, regarding unfair trade practices. 


A. Gioia & Bros., 71 Parkway Avenue, 
omar = ¥., meee installed ate 
elevating a conveying machinery for 
handling their sunalide foun. New m:- 
chinery equipment includes a short ct 
press for noodles, and a general rea“- 
rangement of the machinery, increasir g 
the capacity 25 per cent. 

M. J. Donna, secretary National Mac:- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association, while en 
route from Chicago to the meetinz. 
stopped off at Sandusky, Ohio, and com- 
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arrangements for the annual con- 
eee of his organization, to be held 
at Cedar Point, June 12-14, with head- 
quarters at the Breakers Hotel. 
Daniel M. Anthony, a pioneer baker 
of Rochester, is dead at the age of 87 
years. In 1865 he bought the Aérated 
Baking Co. plant on North Water Street. 
In 1891 he built a three-story brick bak- 
ery at 135 Main Street, and continued in 
business until he sold out, in 1898, to 
the National Biscuit Co. His son, B. E. 
Anthony, is president of the Anthony 
Baking Co. 

Rochester has the following macaroni 
manufacturers: Samuel Campagna, 163 
Ward Street; Flower City Macaroni Co., 
429 State Street; J. Piscitello & Sons, 35 
Bay Street; Portland Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
150 Portland Avenue; Rochester Maca- 
roni Co., 206 Hebard Street; Woodcock 
Macaroni Co., 1087 Jay Street; A. Gioia 
& Bros., 71 Parkway Avenue. Their com- 
bined flour consumption is about 250 bbls 
daily. 

The A. C. Krumm & Sons Macaroni 
Co. Pi:iladelphia, in addition to moving 
its noodle department from the first floor 
to the ‘ifth, had the interior of the plant 


white -nameled. Much additional equip- 
ment i- being installed, while the plant in 
gener! is being rearranged to improve 
efficiency. A. c Krumm is superintend- 
ent of manufacturing, and C. F. Yaeger 
in charge of sales. The business is show- 
ing a .ubstantial increase. 

Me:.Jell Benjamin, a well-known chem- 
ist of Boston, is now connected with the 
Natic.al Cereal Products Laboratories, 
2026 \’ennsylvania Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ingto.. D. C. Herbert Thada, formerly 
conne: ted with the office of superintend- 
ent o! buildings and grounds for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the capacity of an 
accou:stant, is now with the National labo- 
ratorics in the same capacity, doing work 
for the macaroni industry. 


W. }. Lipp, secretary People’s Maca- 
roni (o., the first combination of maca- 
roni fictories in this country, stated that 
his firrn will continue to operate the Cen- 
tral and Liberty plants with a combined 
consumption of approximately 1,000 bbls 
of flour daily when working to capacity. 
At present, Mr. Lipp said, they were using 
approximately 500 bbls daily. The plants 


to be closed are those of the American 
Macaroni Corporation, the Bellanca 
Macaroni Co., and the Niagara Macaroni 


Mfg. Co. The new company plans to ex- 





tend its holdings and, in time, effect other 
mergers in different sections of the coun- 
try. The executive heads of the combina- 
tion are Camelo Guino, president; G. 
Lojacono, first vice president; J. S. Bel- 
lanca, second vice president; S. E. Loja- 
cono, treasurer; W. F. Lipp, secretary; 
Angelo Leone, general manager. The 
capital stock is $500,000, and this will 
be increased as business warrants. A 
number of extensive improvements will 
be made to the Central and Liberty 
plants, after the machinery is moved from 
the three plants scheduled to be closed. 

J. H. Wootripce. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bakery Business Quiet—Bread Prices Firmer 
—Pioneer Firm Quits Business—Many 
Improvements Under Way 








Seatrte, Wasu.—The anticipated im- 
provement in business has not material- 
ized, and bakers in parts of the Pacific 
Coast territory are still complaining. 
The upward tendency of prices appar- 
ently has little to do with this condition, 
as the slump came before the price in- 
crease took effect. However, bakers are 
hopeful the early spring will see business 
pick up. 

Bread prices are strong at 8c and 
11@12c for the 1-lb and 114-lb loaves, 
respectively... Whiie these are practically 
the same prices quoted from most coast 
points last month, it means an increase, 
as there is not so much price cutting, 
and a few outlying districts have - 
vanced to 84,@13c. Bread is still being 
sold in a number of places for 10@IIc, 
notably in the Puget Sound district, but 
even there efforts are being made to 
stabilize prices. 

Taken as a whole, the quality of bread 
turned out is not up to standard. Bak- 
ers are attempting to cover losses caused 
by increased price of materials by cheap- 
ening the quality of the flour blends and 
cutting down on other ingredients in the 
dough. a they are doing this 
under protest, and are inclined to get 
back to the better quality output as soon 
as selling prices justify it. 

Journeymen bakers are preparing new 
contracts to present to empioyers, and 
meetings are being held by committees 
preparatory to May 1, when contracts 
expire. Little trouble is expected; the 
meetings between journeymen and em- 
ployers are unusually tranquil. Present 
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indications are that practically the same 
contract will be made for the coming 
year in most districts, with the excep- 
tion that an hour of two may possibly 
be cut from the working day. In the 
northern district, an increase of 50c per 
day may be asked. 

Early in the month the sugar market 
began sky-rocketing and bakers were in- 
clined to stock heavily, but as prices ad- 
vanced to extreme points little buying 
was done, and today they are short on 
stocks,,and buying from day to day for 
immediate needs. 

Storms causing railroad tieups early in 
the month did fittle damage to bakers, 
although a number were caught short of 
stock. Early in March the flour market 
was rather actve, with bakers contract- 
ing for late deliveries. These purchases 
covered needs, generally, well into the 
new crop season. This activity ceased 
about the middle of the month, and little 
buying was indulged in recently. Most 
bakers are carrying large stocks, 


PIONEER BAKING CO. 


The Pioneer Baking Co., Sacramento, 
has been eoeneuahel by Earl Schnetz 
and others. The new concern has ab- 
sorbed the old Pioneer bakery and the 
Kaiser Baking Co. The present plant of 
the Pioneer bakery has been abandoned, 
except the retail store, which will be 
maintained temporarily. The machinery 
has been sold to the Peerless bakery, San 
Francisco, and is now being installed 
therein by A. A. Maring, Pacific Coast 
installation superintendent of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Machinery Co. The Peer- 
less bakery is owned by Haag & Steger. 

The closing of the plant of the Pioneer 
bakery writes “finis” for one of the old- 
est bakery concerns in California, the 
business having been started in 1846, H. 
Schnetz and his brother being proprie- 
tors for nearly 40 years. Earl Schnetz, 
one of the leaders in the new corpora- 
tion, is the son of H. Schnetz. 


NOTES 


H. W. Robinson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fleischmann Co. of 
California, has been ill at his home in 
San Francisco for two weeks, having un- 
dergone a nasal operation. At the same 
time, Mrs. Robinson was at the hospital, 
for a similar operation. Mr. Robinson 
is expected back at his desk soon. 

Ed. C. Fleischmann, of the Fleischmann 
Co. of California, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, accompanied by Samuel 
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Langendortt, of. the Langendorff Baking 
Co., San Francisco, motored to Los An- 
geles on a business and pleasure trip. 

George Mueller, of the Royal Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is in southern 
California for a several weeks’ vacation. 

The Home Leaven bakery, Willows, 
Cal., has contracted for a new proofer 
which will complete its automatic outfit 
of bread making machinery. Karl Walt- 
ers is proprietor. 

Morris Levy, general manager of the 
Pacific Coast branch of the Joe Lowe 
Co., returned to Los Angeles last week 
from a six months’ trip through the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

George Kosak, for several years super- 
intendent of the fruit cake factory op- 
erated by Hazen J. Titus, Los Angeles, 
has severed his connection with that 
firm and started a bakery along similar 
lines at 1927 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles, which he calls the Mission bak- 
ery. 

L. Schmidt, proprietor of the Parajo 
Baking Co., has let contracts for a new 
bakery building in Watsonville, Cal. A 
complete outfit of bread making equip- 
ment, with additional sweet goods ma- 
chinery, is to be installed. 

Burglars pried open a window of the 
Home bakery, Oakland, Cal., and stole 
$450 that had been hidden in a flour 
barrel. 

The J. H. Day Co. has brought R. O. 
Lovell from the East and established him 
in its San Francisco office, in charge of 
bakery sales in the California district. 
He will handle the full Day line in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

J. L. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven Co., 
Long Beach, Cal., is making an extended 
trip through the northern part of the 
state, and anticipates going over the 
whole Pacific Coast territory before his 
return. 

The Goldberg-Bowen Co., retail gro- 
cers, San Francisco, is putting in a large 
gas oven and other bakery equipment. 

Fred Love, of the Pendleton (Oregon) 
Baking Co., spent several days in Port- 
land and other coast points early this 
month. 

Wallace MacPherson, of the Chatter- 
ton Bakeries, Tacoma, with Mrs, Mac- 
Pherson, spent several weeks in southern 
California, returning north early this 
month. 

Reports from Los Angeles concernin 
“Bread Week,” which was edlabenbel 
there in February, say it was a huge suc- 
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cess. After a proclamation by the may- 
or, many concerns dealing in bread dis- 
played bakery goods prominently in their 
stores, and meetings were held by bak- 
ers in high schools and colleges, as well 
as with every club and civic organiza- 
tion in the territory. Public meetings 
were also held in halls and hotels, boost- 
ing the consumption of bread. ‘The ef- 
fect of this energetic drive is that the 
sale of bakery goods has been materially 
increased in southern California. Albert 
Gordon, the new president of the South- 
ern California Wholesale Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, is very enthusiastic over the suc- 
cess of the effort. 

G. W. Skinner, president Washington 
Bakeries Corporation, Seattle, motored 
to southern California late in February, 
* planning to spend a month’s vacation in 
Pasadena. 

Crust and Crumbs, published by the 
Log Cabin Baking Co., Portland, for the 
benefit of employees and customers, has 
made its appearance. Roy Wise, sales 
manager, is editor. 

John D. Rafert, well-known Minneapo- 
lis baker and vice president of the Occi- 
dent Baking Co., of that city, toured the 
Pacific Coast during the past month, 
looking over bakeries and investigating 
baking conditions. 

Most of the bakers of Portland at- 
tended the annual convention of the Ore- 
gon State Retail Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Eugene, Oregon. The 
meeting was reported very successful. 

The annual food products show of the 
Groters and Manufacturers’ Association 
is being held in Portland this week. Sev- 
eral local bakeries have exhibits, and the 
Fleischmann Co., as usual, has an “Eat 
More Bread” booth. 

The Hawthorne Electric ~~ Port- 
land, has remodeled its shop and added 
to its equipment. John Gutfleisch is 
proprietor. 

John Tait, a well-known San Francisco 
restaurant man, has opened a branch in 
Los Angeles, and installed a small bak- 
ery therein. 

The Fancy bakery, Long Beach, Cal., 
has moved to American Avenue, where 
a complete shop has been installed. The 
building on Pine Avenue will be retained 
as a retail store until the expiration of 
the lease. 

The Berkeley (Cal.) plant of the 
Remar-Golden Sheaf Baking Co. has 
been closed permanently. All the baking 
for the consolidated concerns is being 
done in the Remar plant at Emeryville. 
Several new ovens and some additional 
equipment have been installed to care for 
increased business. The equipment has 
been taken out of the Berkeley plant, 
and the room used for a warehouse. 

William E. Fay, president of the 
Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., re- 
cently made a trip along the Pacific 
Coast, visiting agencies of the company. 

The Oregon-Dixie Baking Co. has com- 
pleted its Astoria, Oregon, plant, and 
started operation. The plant is thor- 
ts. a modern in every respect, and 
practically all of the bread and sweet 
goods work is done on automatic ma- 
chinery. This concern is a consolidation 
of two bakeries doing business in As- 
toria before the fire, which were burned. 
Frank Jeffers, former manager of the 
Oregon Baking Co., and Haynes-Foster, 
owners of the Dixie Baking Co., its 
Astoria branch, have combined to form 
the Oregon-Dixie Baking Co. 

Sam Weimburger has sold the Corona 
o> Bakery to Ralph and Percy Rid- 

le. 


B. Daniels is the new manager of the 
Acampo bakery, Lodi, Cal. In addition 
to his bakery products, he plans selling 
groceries. 

Some new equipment has been added 
by the Athens bakery, Fresno, Cal. 

Quarters of the old City bakery at 
Elgin, Oregon, have been leased by H. 
E. McGukin, who, in addition to his bak- 
ery business, will run a hotel in the same 
building. 

Louis Bender has leased his bakery at 


Cott Grove, Oregon, to E. A. Dorff, 
and plans taking a vacation. 
The Kelso (Wash.) Baking Co. has in- 


stalled some new eee 

The Piggly Wiggly stores of Spokane 
plan baking their own bread, and an- 
nounce they will retail it at considerably 
under prices of local bakers. 

Schweickhardt’s bakery, Escondido, 
Cal., has been remodeled and greatly im- 
proved in appearance. 
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Prosser, Wash., has a new bakery op- 
erated by Ed. Bellaire, who formerly 
was connected with the Prosser bakery 
and grocery. 

Richard Kinvig has -bought ©. E. 
Lawr’s interest in the East Side bakery, 
Kirkland, Wash., and will take an ac- 
tive part in its management. 

Leon Horchover has returned from a 
several years’ stay in England, to again 
make his home in Seattle, where he for- 
merly was credit man for the J. A. 
Campbell Co. 4 

The Christenson bakery, 413 West Six- 
ty-fifth Street, Seattle, has been pur- 
chased by W. B. Spearman. 

George Embrey has opened a retail 
bakery and store at 5321 Moneta Avenue, 
Los Angeles. Mr. Embrey comes from 
Minnesota. 

Gordon’s bakery, Los Angeles, has 
been enlarged and remodeled. One in- 
novation is a huge sign fronting 60 feet 
on one street and 30 on the other, car- 
rying the slogan, “Gordon’s Bread—For 
Health.”* 

W. H. Stimson has opened a bakery at 
Moneta and Seventy-sixth Street, Los 
Angeles. He formerly was connected 
with the Rollin’ Pin bakery, Long Beach. 

A. Hutchins has opened a bakery in 
the Seelig Market, Whittier, Cal. Mr. 
Hutchins formerly was in the restaurant 
business in Los Angeles. 

The I-V Baking Co.’s business at Im- 
perial, Cal., has been purchased by the 
Carson Baking Co., of Los Angeles, 
which plans many improvements. 

A. Kleiner and H. W. Lange have 
opened a bakery in Portland, which they 
call the Supreme electric bakery. Mr. 
Lange was formerly employed in Down- 
ing’s bakery, Astoria, Oregon, and Mr. 
Kleiner was pastry chef at the Panama 
restaurant, Portland. 

The Superior Pound Cake Co., Los 
Angeles, is using its new addition, which, 
with other improvements, cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. Six ovens 
were built, and several machines added 
to the equipment. S. J. Eupperle is gen- 
eral manager. 

The Model bakery has been opened in 
the Golden Rule Market, Long Beach, 
Cal., by J. C. Sparks. 

F. G. Boyle plans opening a bakery 
in Pismo, Cal., this month. 

Luthic & Melhouser operated a bak- 
ery in Astoria, Oregon, before the dis- 
astrous fire that wiped out the business 
section in January. They are erecting a 
brick building with concrete foundation, 
and hope to be operating this month. 
They will: call their plant the Oregon 
bakery. 

Clouch & Carpenter have opened the 
Glen Eagle bakery in Glendale, Cal. 

Richard Morris, formerly with the 
Barker Bread Co., Portland, is now con- 
nected with the Homestead Baking Co., 
in charge of the office. 

James Hutchings and his bride re- 
cently spent some time in Portland. Mr. 
Hutchings is proprietor of the Model 
bakery, Roseburg, Oregon. 

Thé Quality Baking Co. has been estab- 
lished at 447 Jefferson Street, Portland, 
by Owen Osburn,, who will specialize in 
pies. Until recently, he was connected 
with Uncle’s Pie Co. of the same city. 

An electric oven has been installed in 
the Federal System bakery, 146 Third 
Street, Portland. 

Dick Marshall is agent for the branch 
of the Fleischmann Co. recently opened 
in Bend, Oregon. .Another branch has 
been established in Pendleton. 

J. P. Pieri has sold his Alberta bak- 
ery in Portland to R. T. Stelzig, who 
will change the name to the. Alberta 
electric bakery. Mr. Stelzig formerly 
operated a bakery on Hawthorne Ave- 
nue. Mr. Pieri had a bakery in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, to which city he plans re- 
turning. 





LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 

In his annual report to the stockhold- 
ers, B. L. Hupp, president of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., says: 

“The increased net profits for the year 
reflect better marketing conditions and 
economies in manufacturing and distri- 
bution, compared with 1921. 

“All plants have been fully maintained 
and kept in efficient operating condition; 
all repairs and minor -replatements have 
been ee to operating expenses, and 
there has been charged inst the year’s 
earnings the customary liberal provision 
for depreciation and federal taxes. 











se the year there were paid ac- 
cumulated dividends of 7 per cent on the 
second preferred stock (1% per cent of 
which was taken out of 1921), and at the 
December directors’ meeting a 7 per 
cent dividend was declared on that stock, 
payable Feb. 1, 1923. The latter dis- 
charges all back dividends on the second 
preferred stock to Feb. 1, 1919. 

“The outlook for volume and profits 
during the current year is appreciably 
better, as indicated by January sales and 
results.” 

The consolidated balance sheet of the 
company and its subsidiaries, as at Dec. 
31, 1922, follows: 


ASSETS 
Land, buildings, trademarks, etc., 
less reserve for depreciation... .$12,786,987 
Investments at cost .........+505% 660,900 
Materials on hand at cost or mar- 
ket prices, whichever were lower 3,292,200 
Accounts receivable, less doubtful. 2,009,850 
Miscellaneous investments ....... 933,657 
Cash in banks and on hand....... 656,966 
Prepald GXPORSCS 2. ccccceccccce 244,852 
$20,585,415 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock— 
First preferred (7 per cent cumu- 
BBGITO) ce cccvcsccviccccesecccscs $4,404,000 
Second preferred (7 per cent 
NEE 6 65.000e00g 6 4ba00 050 2,000,000 
| PTV LL Eee Ee 8,000,000 
Purchase money obligation ....... 245,200 
Accounts payable .........+++0-5 763,796 
Provision for federal taxes and 
COMCIMMOMCIOR «..cccccccccssecs 503,448 
Sinking fund for redemption of 
first preferred stock ........... 825,000 
Surplus as per accompanying 
GHUROTIOES 6.ieis Cece che SB isesers 3,843,970 
$20,585,415 


INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


Surplus Jan. 1, 1922 .........ee00. $3,726,633 
Add—Net profits from operations 
for year ending Dec. 31, 1922, 
after deducting all expenses, in- 
terest charges, depreciation and 
fFeGeral tOBOS 006. cccccccsccccce 820,967 
Deduct— 
Dividends— 
Paid on first preferred stock.. 308,630 
On second preferred stock.... 105,000 
Declared on second preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 1, 1923.. 140,000 
Amount appropriated for re- 
demption of first preferred 
BLOCK ccccccccesccccccccccces 150,000 
Balance, being net surplus Dec. 
BL, BOBB ccccqoccvccvcsercsecsee $3,843,970 


The directors of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. are J. L. Loose, B. L. Hupp, 
John H. Wiles, C. E. Gould, G. H. Will- 
cockson, J. L. Brown, E. F. Swinney. 
Stedman Buttrick and C. Lewis. 

Officers: J. L. Loose, chairman of 
board; B. L. Hupp, president; C. E. 
Gould, vice president; G. H. Willcock- 
son, vice president; E. F. Swinney, vice 
president; John H. Wiles, treasurer; R. 
W. Castle, secretary. 





A NEW IDEA 


Purity Bread Co., St. Paul, Offers Course 
in Bread Salesmanship to 
Retail Grocers 


The grocer and the wholesale baker 
make an excellent team. While the bak- 
er bakes bread, he would be at a loss 
without the grocer to sell it for him. 
The. grocer represents the neck of the 
bottle. No matter how valuable the con- 
tents, it can never reach the consumer 
without the co-operation and aid of the 
“neck.” The better informed, then, the 
grocer is on bread and general principles 
of salesmanship, the greater the volume 
of his bread sales. 

But how is the grocer to know more 
about the bread he sells? How is he to 
know more about the principles of sales- 
manship? How is the wholesale, baker 
to. enlist the active co-operation of the 
grocer? 

The Purity Bread Co., of St. Paul, 
Minn, believes it has found the answers 
to these questions in the establishment of 
a school for the benefit of the retail 
grocer. 

The plan includes lectures by Dr. Paul 
W. Ivey, a nationally known economist, 
at. a charge of $10 for each student at- 
tending. As there are 1,000 retail gro- 
cers in St. Paul, it is clear that the Bur- 
ity Bread Co. is willing to spend $10,000. 

Here is a munificent plan and a highl 
intelligent sales promotion service, w ich 
cannot fail.to be productive of a broader 





. development of the wholesalé bakers’ 


business. . For in.the natural order of 
events, when a customer: walks into a 
store and asks for “a loaf of bread,” the 
clerk after attending these lectures is 
fairly certain to h out a loaf of Pur- 
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ity bread. This new idea of co-operative 
ucation has been indorsed by John Lux 
president of the Minnesota Retail Gro. 
cers’ Association. 
Why can’t more wholesale bakers see 
the light and swing into line with sales 
promotion of this highly practical type: 


LONG BEACH BAKING Co. 


New Flant One of the Finest in United States 
—City Officials Aid in Its 
Opening 


The recent opening of the Long Beach 
(Cal.) Baking Co.’s plant was an event 
of much importance to the baking indus- 
try of the country. From the manufac- 
turing standpoint, the structure is note- 
worthy for its completeness of eqnip- 
ment, being the equal of any baking 
establishment in the United States, while 
architectural experts state that the build- 
ing has set a new standard in indus‘ rial 
architecture. The plant, which repre- 
sents an investment of $250,000, wi!: be 
devoted to the manufacture of Ho!sum 
bread for distribution over the sout)ern 
portion of the state. It has a capicity 
of 35,000 loaves per day. , 

The opening of the institution was 
marked by festivities which extended 
over an entire week, and which \:ere 
participated in by the whole commu ity. 
These included a series of enter! ain- 
ments in the plant for the civic d sni- 








taries of the city and for all dealers who 
will handle the product, as well «5 a 
parade; and the formal opening was «ele- 
brated with the issuance of a specia! 24- 
page supplement to the city’s leading 
newspaper, devoted entirely to this ]i:test 


addition to the industrial life of the com- 
munity. 
OF MISSION DESIGN 


Artistry and utility were combine: in 
the design of the building, and in the 
achievement of an industrial architectur- 
al structure in happy, historic harmony 
with its southern California setting the 
sponsors of the new company have done 
much to raise the baking industry to a 
new and dignified standard. Conform- 
ing to the broad and spacious type of 
building, showing in its sweeping lines 
and shady, overhung roofs of Indian red 
tiles the influence of .the old mission 
school of architecture, the structure is 
of snowy stucco and brick. 

The building proper is set back from 
the first floor facade, leaving room for a 
roof garden with restful looking pagodas 
and low roofed extensions. From this 
level rise the two additional floors to an 
extended roof supported by huge ex- 
posed beams, flanked by two lower eleva- 
tions at the corners. 


PUBLIC’S INTEREST AROUSED 


The erection of the plant occupied nine 
months, during which time the company, 
through a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements dealing with the progress of 
the work, succeeded in stimulating the 
interest of the entire city in the building 
as it developed. Many interesting fea- 
tures were played up in these advertise- 
ments. The structure, for instance, ws 
the first one in East Long Beach to have 
a basement, and the bottom of the base- 
ment was only 26 feet above sea level. 

In excavating, the workmen: fouid 
many curious shells and other form:- 
tions, showing that the ocean had surged 
through this district in some bygone age. 
The foundation, 260x150, with an eigh'- 
foot ceiling, is of concrete, re-enforce d 
with bars of steel to carry the enormous 
welget of the powerful machines ii- 
stalled in the plant. 


SPECIAL WATER SUPPLY 


To provide the water needed for r- 
frigerating, cooling rooms, etc., a specii' 
1,000-foot well was sunk. This also pro- 
vides water for washing all air used in 
the plant, both for ventilating and heat - 
ing. In the basement are located the er- 
gine room and boilers, the hot water aj)- 
paratus, and oil and air pumps for the 
burning of oil in the ovens. The flour 
storage and blending rooms are also lc- 
cated in the basement, which is partly 
above ground and splendidly lighted. .\ 
six months’ supply of flour will be kep‘ 
on hand at all times, in order that every 
sack may be scientifically aged before i: 
is used. 

On the first floor are the main offices. 
salesmen’s g rooms, shower baths. 
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Automatic Make-up and Proofing Equipment in the New Long Beach Bakery 
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shipping department and garage. On the 
second floor is located all of the manu- 
facturing machinery for bread making, 
and showers and dressing rooms for the 
production department employees. On 
the third floor are the dough mixers and 
ice and refrigerating machinery, the in- 
gredient room where all materials are 
weighed, and the dough room. 
WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES CONSIDERED 

A feature that was considered of pri- 
mary importance was the personal com- 
fort of the employees, The psychology of 
the question, where the busy worker's 
welfare is considered, was originally not 
a physician’s but a poet’s diagnosis, and 
the “Home of Holsum” recognizes the 
full significance of “A light heart travels 
all the day; the sad tires in a mile-a!’ 
In consequence, a generous area of the 
new building has been given over to at- 
tractive and restful quarters for re- 
cuperation and recreation. 

The auditorium, which extends across 
the entire front of the second floor, seats 
several hundred people, and will be used 
for lectures and social gatherings. This 
room faces on the spacious root garden, 
with its gay shrubberies and flowers, 
which crowns the first floor extension. 
The glass doors of the assembly hall 
open out on this “hanging garden,” which 
forms a charming lounge for the over- 
flow when the auditorium entertainments 
are in progress. 

A smaller roof garden opens from the 
“department of ovens,” inciosed with 
adjustable glass windows to regulate 
the breezes, while easy chairs, tables, 
papers and magazines insure pleasant 
relaxation from arduous duties, 


CLEANLINESS PARAMOUNT 


The large dressing rooms, with the lat- 
est scientific equipment in shower baths 
and fittings for comfort and refreshing 
cleanliness, will mean much for the 
health of the employees. Each baker 
starts his day with a shower bath and 
an outfit of clean linen. ‘Tobacco is ab- 
solutely taboo throughout the establish- 
ment, no employee being permitted to 
use it in any form while on duty. 


EQUIPMENT ASSURES EFFICIENCY 


The new factory is located on a spur 
of the Pacific Electric Railway. All raw 
materials are delivered directly from the 
cars into the concrete basement, where 
the incoming weights are taken after 
being loaded on truck platforms. The 
actual weight losses are determined by 
weighing again before using. Flour is 
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stored, blended and sifted in the base- 
ment. From the blender it goes to the 
storage bins, and is elevated to the top 
floor and rebolted before being dropped 
into the movable automatic scales. 

The mixing, weighing and subweighing 
rooms are on the top floor. The sub- 
weighing makes possible a daily check 
of raw materials against the formula 
weights, thus establishing an accurate 
check on raw materials and a daily in- 
visible loss. The refrigerator and a 15- 
ton Vilter ice machine furnish 40-degree 
air for the high-speed Baker-Perkins 
mixer, and cold water for the two Nor- 
mal air humidifiers in the fermenting 
room and for the mixing water. 

By means of a special indicator mix- 
ing valve, water at any temperature 
from the freezing to the boiling point can 
be secured. Suspended over and hang- 
ing into the water scales is a direct ex- 
pansion ammonia coil that does: away 
with the use of ice in hot weather. On 
the water scales are two outlet valves, 
one leading to the mixer and the other 
directly to the sewer. Any excess water 
can thereby be removed easiiy, quickly 
and without a muss. 

As a final check on the accuracy of 
the water scales, a meter interposed be- 
tween the scales and the mixer shows 
the pounds of water actually delivered. 
The doors separating the mixing and 
fermenting rooms are equipped with 
self-opening bumpers to facilitate the 
movement of troughs and to reduce the 
wear on the building. 


GIANT OVENS 


On the second floor are the make-up 
machines and ovens. A four-pocket, self- 
lybricating Baker-Perkins divider, with 
ribbon feed, delivers the dough to the 
rounder, and then to the eight-belt over- 
head proofer. The latter machine is 
fitted with a friction belt hoist, rotary 
spacer, and automatic belt tighteners. 
A Thomson molder is used. The proof 
box for eight full-size racks is made of 
steel and white enamel brick. Counter- 
sunk floor and roof are of concrete. An 
automatic temperature regulator controls 
the live steam jets in the floor. There 
are five Helm built ovens, oil fired. 

A conveyor in front of the ovens car- 
ries the bread through a spiral chute 
to the wrapping and shipping room on 
the ground floor. Connected with this 
room at one end are the bakers’ lockers, 
lunch and wash rooms, while on the other 
side a resting place has been built on the 
roof. The make-up room is high, flooded 
with light, and fumes and heat are car- 
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ried out by the suction canopy that 
runs the entire length of the battery of 
ovens. 

The ground floor is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the wrapping, cooling and ship- 
ping departments. The overhanging sec- 
ond floor forms a recessed shed for gar- 
age and loading. Access to the shipping 
room from this shed is shut off by a 
wall of lockers filled with bread trays 
brought up from the Sevigne wrapping 
machine on a roller conveyor. A trip 
counter checks all bread coming to the 
wrapping room from the bakeshop via 
the spiral conveyor, and furnishes an 
accurate bakeshop count. The whole 
machinery lay-out gives plenty of work- 
ing space around each machine, which 
facilitates cleanliness and efficiency in 
working. 


ENTHUSIASTIC CIVIC APPRECIATION 


Long Beach enjoys the distinction of 
unparalleled expansion. For 20 years 
the community has claimed the honor of 
being the world’s fastest growing city, 
and to take care of its rapidly increas- 
ing popuiation, industrial plants have 
been given encouragement. Now that it 
has been proven one of the best oil pro- 
duction centers in the United States, the 
city will grow even faster. 

With this civic attitude, Long Beach 
was quick to recognize the magnitudeeof 
the event which the formal opening of 
the Long Beach Baking Co.’s plant 
marked. As a result, the community 
joined in an inaugural celebration 
worthy of the occasion. 

To commemorate the event, Holsum 
Day was proclaimed by the mayor, and 
the city’s whistles and sirens at noon 
marked the approach of a Holsum 
pageant in which the city officials and 
officers of the company ze followed by 
an array of trucks that constitute the 
efficient system of the new plant. The 
Long Beach Baking Co. had prepared 
for such a reception through publicity 
during the progress of the construction 
work. 

To spread the news of the formal 
opening to every home in the country, 
there was issued, on the day preceding 
the the opening, a special edition of the 
Daily Telegram, the 24 pages of which 
contained the most elaborate write-up 
of a new industry that ever appeared in 
a southern California paper. The sup- 
plement contained a complete descrip- 
tion of the company’s new plant, with an 
account of the men in charge of the 
business, a history of the project and a 
revelation of the process by which Hol- 





Battery of Five Oil Burning Ovens in the Plant of the Long Beach Baking Co. 





sum bread is prepared for the tables of 
the community. The section was pro- 
fusely illustrated with attractive and in- 
structive pictures, two pages being given 
over to likenesses of grocerymen and 
dealers who will retail. the bread. 


FUTURE OF COMPANY ASSURED 


At the inaugural supper given in the 
plant’s large assembly room,.at which 
the officials of the company entertained 
the city’s officials and other prominent 
citizens of Long Beach, the leaders of 
the community pledged their co-opera- 
tion to the new organization. With such 
splendid understanding between the 
manufacturers and the community, the 
Long Beach Baking Co. will undoubted- 
ly maintain throughout its history a close 
affiliation with civic progress. Its 
achievement in securing such co-opera- 
tion from the community it serves, ind 
the methods by which it was secured, are 
points of manufacturing policy that jew 
industries everywhere may well profit by. 

J. W. Costello is president of the 
company, and H. Q. Haskins local man- 
ager. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERIE: 


Plaintiff Awarded $6,000 Damages Ag: inst 
Charleroi Baker—Advisory Board A :- 
pointed by State Industrial Commissio 





PirrssurcH, Pa.—By agreement of 
counsel, a verdict for $6,000 damages was 
rendered in the suit of J. W. Wilson. of 
Speers, Pa., against James Steven on, 
of the Stevenson bakery, Charleroi, a. 
for injuries sustained May 18, last, wiien 
Wilson was run down by a truck ow ied 
by Mr. Stevenson. By the terms of the 
agreement, the insurance company in er- 
ested will pay $5,000 and costs, and the 
additional $1,000 will be paid by Mr. 
Stevenson. The case was tried at W:sh- 
ington, Pa. 


BAKERS ADVISORY BOARD 


Dr. Royal Meeker, commissioner of 
the department of labor and industry of 
Pennsylvania, has announced the appoint- 
ment of the advisory board on bakeries 
selected by the state industrial board. 
The advisory board assists the industrial 
board in maintaining regulations defined 
by the bakery code. 

The personnel of the board for the 
coming year is as follows: Raymond K. 
Stritzinger, president Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association, Norristown; L. J. Schu- 
maker, former president, Philadelphia; 
Fred C. Haller, vice president Haller 
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Baking Co., Ernest R. Braun, of Braun 
Bros. & Co. and C. C. Latus, all of 
Pitts)urgh; George W. Fisher, Hunting- 
don; Paul H. Williams and C. J. Lay- 
field, Scranton; Charles E. Gunzenhaus- 
er, ‘.ancaster; S. Reed Morningstar, 
Philipsburg; J. Frederick Schofer, Read- 
ing; Horace W. Crider, president West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association; 
William F. Seaman, Hamburg; Benja- 
min F. Apple, Sunbury. The board will 
meet at the call of Dr. Meeker. 


NOTES 


The plant of the West Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co. burned March 14, en- 
tailing a loss of $12,000. 

Harry C. Elste, district manager of 
the Pittsburgh offices of the Fleischmann 
Co., was a recent visitor in New York. 

_ C. H. Huber, Newark, Ohio, is build- 
ing an addition to his bakery and will 
install a’ steam oven and some machinery. 

Paul Dattole, Springdale, is erecting a 
bakery 45x100.. A steam oven and a 
full line of modern bakery equipment 
will be installed. 

The grocery and flour market of the 
Albert Brahm Co., Pittsburgh, burned 
March 14 .Loss estimated at $15,000; 
partially insured. 

John Gruener has opened a bakery at 
706 Brookline Boulevard, Pittsburgh. 
An oven and a aed of equipment 
have been installed. 

Gustave. Wilde, the veteran baker on 
the Southside, Pittsburgh, has turned the 
business over to his son, Gustave A. 
Wilde, and has retired. 

John G, Young, Erie, is adding a third 
story to his bakery. Two steam ovens 
and about $7,000 worth of additional ma- 
chinery will be installed. 

N. E. Smith, the well-known head of 
the Smith Baking Co., Greenville, while 
in aber recently, purchased an 
automobile delivery truck. 

Christian Hohe, aged 47, a retail bak- 
er of Zanesville, Ohio, committed suicide 
in his bakery on March 10. Worry over 
business affairs is said to have been the 
cause, 

Boyd Manbeck, son of P. W. Manbeck, 
of Manbeck Bros., bakers, Harrisburg, 
Pa, died at his home there of pneu- 
monia, aged $32, He was a World War 
veteran. 

_The Rex Teacake Co., which empha- 
sizes the fact in its advertising that “no 
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substitutes are used in this bakery,” has 
opened for business in Mount Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh. 

Miss Carolyn Braun, aged 19, the only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. 
Braun, died March 5. Mr. Braun is 
president of Braun Bros, & Co., whole- 
sale bakers, Pittsburgh. 

Eugene R. Clark, a well-known gro- 
cer and flour merchant of New Castle, 
Pa., has disposed of his business to A. 
J. Druschel, and expects to locate per- 
manently in southern California. 

Accused of conveying liquor in a de- 
livery truck of a Pittsburgh baking con- 
cern, David Tipper, a salesman, was 
placed under arrest. Police found the 
liquor concealed under the bread in the 
vehicle. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Burry, widow of 
W. C. Burry, founder of the bakery 
firm of W. C. Burry Co., of Pittsburgh, 
died March 4, aged 71. Six sons, all in 
the bakery business, and three daughters, 
survive. 


Meredith A. Jenkins, who conducted a 
bakery in Erie, filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy and has been de- 
clared a bankrupt. George M. Mason, 
of Erie, was named as referee. Credi- 
tors’ claims total $1,400. 

C. C. Larus. 


NEW SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Independents Combining to Produce Better 
Bread—Join New Organization for Mutual 
Help in Solving Bakery Problems 


Stating that one of its principal objects 
is to help independent, noncompetitive 
wholesale bakers to make better bread 
more economically through the inter- 
change of data and information, the 
Quality Bakers of America, launched in 
January, has received applications for 
membership from bakers all over the 
country. This organization provides an 
open forum where all matters making for 
better and higher standards in bread 
manufacturing may be openly discussed. 

The chief par poses for which the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America has been organ- 
ized are: to maintain a clearing house for 
the interchange of ideas and information 
between members; to maintain an or- 
ganization of experts in their various 
branches of the baking industry, whose 








advice and information will at all times 
be at the call of the members; to arrange 


The Cooling and Wrapping Room Is Unusually Well Lighted and Ventilated 


conferences between members who are in- 
dependent and noncompetitive, so that 
all their problems can be taken up for 
general discussion and solution; to effect 
greater economies through actual savings ; 
to assure greater profits through greater 
economies and efficiency; to give mem- 
bers the added strength of co-operation 
with noncompetitive and independent fel- 
low-members, without interfering with the 
control or management of their own 
plants, and to assist members to turn out 
the best possible loaf of bread. 

The officers and executive committee 
are well-known bakers. In addition, the 
department head of each of the divisions 
into which the work of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America is divided is an expert in 
his branch of the business. 

Among the officers, all of whom are 
members of the executive committee, are 
Frank Eighme, president Grocers’ Baking 
Co., Providence, R. I; Gordon Smith, vice 
president Smith’s bakery, Mobile, Ala; 
A. B. Chewning, treasurer Lynchburg 
(Va.) Steam Bakery, Inc; Ivan B. Nord- 
hem, secretary, and Raymond K. Strit- 
zinger, of Stritzinger’s bakery, Norris- 
town, Pa. Among the various department 
heads are Ivan B. Nordhem, manager of 


“the central bureau, William F. Grimm, 


field manager, and E. B. Nicolait, of the 
production service department. 

No baker fnay become a member of the 
Quality Bakers of America unless espe- 
cially invited. Such an invitation must 
come from a member, and must be unani- 
mously approved by the executive com- 
mittee, which investigates and determines 
whether or not the baker has the right 
qualifications for membership. As the 
field in which the movement is rapidly 
growing only includes the independent, 
noncompetitive bakers, it is easily under- 
stood that it will play an important part 
in the bread making industry. 

A Degg has been carefully 
worked out, some of the best minds in 
the industry having given months of their 
time to its formulation. The work being 
done is divided into departments, of 
which the most important are the produc- 
tion service department, the sales. promo- 
tion department, and the reference and in- 
vestigation department. All of these are 
maintained. by the New York headquar- 
ters, located at 80 West Fortieth Street, 
and of which Ivan B. Nordhem is man- 
ager. 

The detailed work of these departments 
may be judged by that of the production 
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service department, which affords the fol- 
lowing services: maintains a bread inspec- 
tion and scoring bureau; offers advice, 
suggestion and co-operation to assist 
members in manufacturing the very best 
quality of bread; furnishes members with 
reliable information concerning the new 
flour crops, and gives standards of flour 
and all other ingredients that go into 
bread; gives advice and suggestions on all 
questions of equipment, machinery, bak- 
ing forms, architectural matters and shop 
efficiency, and members are called upon 
from time to time and assisted in solving 
their production problems at their plants. 

The advertising department makes it 
possible for members to obtain the best 
results at the lowest cost. It creates and 
assembles advertising ideas. for its mem- 
bers, co-operating with the local adver- 
tising agency of the member wherever he 
uses one, and passes upon the quality and 
cost of advertising campaigns, so that 
members may secure advertising that will 
bring results at the lowest possible cost. 
In addition, it is able to make savings for 
the members by collective buying of ad- 
vertising materials. 

Another advantage is the standardiza- 
tion-of costs, which makes possible cost 
comparison among members. This service 
does not ‘interfere with or replace the 
accounting departments now maintained 
by the members, but assists by providing 
them with the comparative cost figures 
of many plants. Thus each member will 
find available the cost sheets of many 
noncompetitive plants, and will see many 
ways in which he can cut’ expenses. 

Bakers throughout the country are 
much interested in the movement. They 
realize that, in addition to being abreast 
and even ahead of the times in its prac- 
tice, the Quality Bakers of America will 
show them how to increase their profits by 
reducing costs, and furnish information 
that is timely and that will help them to 
make better bread. 





ARGENTINE BAKERIES BOMBED 


A series of bomb outrages have been 
perpetrated against bakeries in the Ar- 
gentine, as the result of controversies 
over the principle of the open shop, ac- 
cording to the Review .of the River 
Plate, Buenos Aires. “It is assumed,” 
states that publication, “that the out- 
rages were the work of members of the 
bakers’ union.” Much property damage 
has been caused, and several personal in- 
juries are recorded. 
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AND IRELAND 


Bakers have always had a weakness 
for public dinners, but never before, par- 
ticularly in London, have these functions 
been so well attended. In some localities 
it is impossible to find accommodation 
for the numbers who desire to partici- 
pate. Dinners are alternated with whist 
drives and dances, and the enthusiasm is 
remarkable. Coincident with these pleas- 
ure functions, there is a great deal of 
grumbling about slack trade and small 
profits, but the protestations seem some- 
how as if they are to be largely dis- 
counted. 

Something like a new departure in the 
matter of enjoyment is developing in the 
Midland district of England. There, it 
seems, it has become the fashion for a 
firm to entertain all its employees with 
a night at the local music hall or theatre, 
and on that particular night something 
in the nature of an advertisement is ob- 
tained by stage references, or by presen- 
tations, by the firm concerned, to the 
artists. 

In Birmingham recently a firm of bak- 
ers and restaurateurs thus entertained its 
staff, and during the proceedings pre- 
sented the artists with a large decorated 
cake, which was, of course, properly ap- 
preciated. When the Birmingham bak- 
ers set out to do anything they usually 
acquit themselves with credit. Recently 
they entertained the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers in that city, and, 
for the purpose, had to raise nearly $12,- 
000 by subscription. Like good man- 
agers, the local committee kept the ex- 
penditure below the income, although the 
entertainment for the visitors was gen- 
erous to lavishness. When accounts were 
made up there was a credit balance of 
about $2,000. 

As there is generally a surplus after 
the entertainment of the national asso- 
ciation by the bakers and allied traders 
of the districts where the annual confer- 
ences are held, the usual way of disposing 
of it is to buy a silver cup for competi- 
tion at the Bakers’ Exhibition, as a me- 
mento of the occasion, such competition 
being confined to the bakers in the locality 
or county providing the cup. But these 
trophies have become so numerous that 
they have nearly ceased to have any pull. 
The Birmingham bakers have, therefore, 
devoted their surplus to educational mat- 
ters in the Midlands. 

COMPETITIONS AND EXHIBITIONS 

The craze for competitions seems to be 
growing here at quite a feverish rate, 
and the bakers, or at least a few, prac- 
tically the same few all the time, think 
more seriously about the competitions 
than they do about their businesses. 
Glasgow combines an exhibition with its 
competitions, and as the show, which 
takes place in the middle of March, is 
intended for grocers as well as bakers 
and confectioners, and as the expenses 
are guaranteed by the city of Glasgow, it 
stands on quite a substantial base. It is 
in so much favor with Scottish and Irish 
bakers that the interest in the confection- 
ery side of the Scottish section at the 
London Exhibition in September shows 
signs of waning. 

teuebngtians hee had quite a successful 
exhibition. This is to be followed by one 
in Manchester, and another in Cardiff. 
Now the London Master Bakers’ Pro- 
tection Society is promoting a similar sort 
of exhibition, to be spread over three 
days, in the hope of replenishing its 
funds, which are very low. 

These are among the big events of the 
year, and as they have all to be prac- 
tically financed by the allied traders, who 
have something to sell, these patient peo- 
ple are becoming rather tired of the 
number of such ventures, and little more 
will be required to induce them to leave 
the shows alone, except perhaps the main 
London Exhibition. 

At all these exhibitions a good part 
of the income is derived from entrance 
fees from competitors for bread and con- 
fectioners’ awards. In many other locali- 
ties, besides those mentioned, master bak- 
ers’ associations get up similar competi- 
tions, and it is not an uncommon circum- 
stance for as many as 3,000 entrants to 
pay the competition fees. 





So profitable has this sort of thing be- 
come that private persons are now ar- 
ranging competitions, but hiding their 
identity by naming the events after the 
localities in which they reside. It is 
stated that the promoter of one recent 
private venture of this kind made a net 
profit of some $375. This profit, and the 
money for necessary expenses, came 
solely from entrance fees. 


AN ANCIENT BEQUEST 


Some two centuries ago, when people 
were of a benevolent nature, bequests 
always took the form of something for 
the poor, as there was no poor law in 
those days, and the state assumed no 
responsibility for the indigent. The pro- 
vision of food in some form or another 
was a favorite bequest, and bread the 
particular form. Bakers were either too 
poor themselves, or gave away all they 
had during their lifetime except for cer- 
tain endowments of the Bakers’ Com- 
pany, so that there seems to be few chari- 
ties still existing from that source. But 
loaves of bread had evidently an appeal 
to others, as several annual bequests 
thereof are still administered. 

In the little village of Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, one George Carlon died in 1738 
at the age of 76. In his will he directed 
that he should be buried on his own 
property, and that annually on two stones 
covering his grave, 20s worth of: bread 
should be distributed to the poor of the 
locality, and that this bread should be 
bought from the two financially poorest 
bakers in the town. 

The money for this purpose is a per- 
petual charge on the building where this 
philanthropist lived, which is now the 
Bull Hotel, and his lead coffin is still 
under a loose box in the stable. But on 
Feb. 2 each year the loaves, numbering 
120, are faithfully handed over at the 
proper place to the poor. The rector of 
the parish, at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
reads a short lesson and a prayer, after 
which the holders of the bread tickets file 
past the appointed stone, and are duly 
presented with their portion of bread by 
the two church wardens. The ceremony 
is one of the events of the town, at which 
there is a considerable audience on each 
occasion. 

LITTLE CONCEITS 


I have referred hitherto to an inquiry 
being held in Ireland by a government 
commission into the price of bread. 
When the Belfast bakers gave their evi- 
dence their note was one of exultation. 
There is, according to their version, no 
bread in Ireland, or Scotland, or Eng- 
land, so good, or made from such su- 
perior flour, as that produced in Belfast. 

The Dublin bakers have now had their 
turn, and are not less certain that the 
best bread made anywhere is that pro- 
duced in Dublin. In that city the pres- 
ent price of the 4-lb loaf is 2c, against 
19c in Belfast, and 17@18c in London. 
But the Dublin men contend that not only 
is their flour some 5 per cent dearer than 
the Belfast bakers have to pay, but their 
yield of bread is considerably less. 

It is a fact that the Dublin practice 
entails stiff doughs, and, of course, low 
yield. But there is a very old practice 
followed there of selling outside loaves 
2c cheaper per 4 lbs than the inside ones. 
This practice was universal some 50 years 
ago in all localities in Scotland and Ire- 
land, where bread was made in close set 
batches. 

At the sides and ends of the oven the 
loaves are packed close against wood 
“upsets” slightly greased. The baked 
bread on that side has a brown, tough 
skin, not particularly pleasant to the 
taste, although not obnoxious, but it is not 
in the nature of crust, which is sweet. 
These loaves in most places are now in- 
cluded in a definite proportion with the 
inside bread to wholesale customers, and 
their customers in turn have to take their 
chance of getting one as it comes along, 
but it seems that in Dublin the old cus- 
tom is retained of selling these loaves in 
the shops at a lower price. This of course 
reduces the total returns from the bread. 

It was given in evidence that the profit 
per sack of flour in Dublin was only 2s 6d 


net™per sack of flour (88c° per bbl), ~ 


against 2s $d in Belfast.’ It was, of 
course, claimed that Dublin bread is much 
better than London bread, a little con- 
ceit that no one cared to contradict. 


METHODICAL BELFAST 


The baking trade in no part of the 
United Kingdom is conducted in a col- 
lective sense with so much method and 
exactitude as in Belfast. . There the 
schedules of weights and prices are pre- 
pared for nearly every article made, and 
the classifications are almost as elaborate 
as a tailor’s “log.” This is in very great 
part due to the continuous efforts of 
George Baine, who has a genius for fig- 
ures and is an indomitable worker on 
behalf of organization. 

The Belfast employers and operatives, 
after arguing, generally agree to submit 
points in dispute to arbitration. Such an 
arbitration has just been concluded, the 
arbiter being Mr. Robb, K.C., who is also 
a member of Parliament. Operatives and 
masters submitted their cases in proper 
form, the arbiter expressing the opinion 
that they seemed so good-tempered with 
one another that it was a pleasure to 
meet them. 

In the course of his evidence the secre- 
tary of the Operatives’ Union stated that 
the ordinary flat rate of wages in Dublin 
was £4 14s per week, in Cork and Water- 
ford £4 16s, while in Glasgow and Bel- 
fast it was only £4. This witness also 
claimed that the output per man in some 
Belfast bakeries was 34 bbis per week, 
but the figure was objected to by Mr. 
Baine. For Sunday work, men are paid 
double time. 

The contention of the employers was 
that, on the sliding scale arrangement, a 
reduction, according to the index figures 
of the cost of living, is now due, of 12s 
per week. 

After hearing all the evidence and 
visiting a large bakery to see how and 
under what conditions the operatives 
work, the arbiter decided that from Feb. 
12 a reduction of 4s per week should be 
made in wages, and from April 16 a fur- 
ther decrease of 4s, making a total of 
8s by April 16. No reduction was al- 
lowed in the rate of wages for Sunday 
labor, and no increase beyond 6s per 
week extra, as at present, is to be allowed 
for night work. 

The workmen are to be allowed a 
week’s holiday with full pay on the 
qualification that they are over 18 years 
of age and have been in the same em- 
ployment for 12 months. The operatives 
asked, but were not granted, that the 
week’s work should be reduced from 47 
to 46 hours. These findings are likely to 
be faithfully honored by both sides. 


BREAD PRICES 


Nobody seems to know at the moment 
what are the proper prices of flour, for 
it seems millers are striving very hard to 
capture the whole of the bakers’ trade 
and are, in consequence, not keeping 
strictly to published rates. In those rates 
there is nothing to justify reduction in 
the price of bread, but it has been re- 
duced in most of the principal centers 
of England, and the fear is growing that 
it will not be possible much longer to 
keep 18c as the standard in London. 

In spite of all inducements to the con- 
trary, the London factories are faithfully 
holding to this price, and although the 
majority of small bakers are selling at 
l6c per 4 Ibs, the fact of the large firms 
keeping at 18c creates or maintains the 
atmosphere which reconciles the public 
and prevents reduction even below 1é6c. 

The bread wrapping propaganda is 
creating a critical situation. Some of 
the smaller firms, which are selling 
wrapped bread at the same price as the 
ordinary, are endeavoring to enlarge their 
sales by serving dairies and chandlers 
with this wrapped bread for resale. This 
will soon encroach on the trade with these 
small shops done by wholesalers, and, if 
the loss is cumulative, the large firms will 
almost be forced to reduce their price. 
One of the large stores, it seems, has 
started to cater in this way for the whole- 
sale trade with wrapped bread. 

The indications, therefore, seem to be 
that there will shortly be a reduction in 
price, probably to l6c, with, of course, 
an equivalent lowering in all the prod- 
ucts of bakers. Wrapping of bread is 


not increasing among the small bakers 
at the rate that at one time seemed likely. 
A sort of compromise has been effect- 
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ed’ by some bakers making’a Spécial bread 
for wrapping and selling it at a higher 

rice than the ordinary. This practice, 

hear, is very successful. The greatest 
difficulty the majority of bakers have jn 
wrapping all the bread is to overcome 
the liking of the people for wholly crusty 
loaves, and to find space in which to keep 
and cool the bread until it may be safely 
wrapped. : 


TROUBLE WITH FLOUR 


Bakers are grumbling a good deal 
about the flour supplied them. One day 
it is home milled that is said to be at 
fault, another day it is imported, gen- 
erally United States flour. The principal 
worry is the holes in the tops of “crusty 
cottage” loaves, but in other cases the 
dough appears to flatten and become 
sticky. I have had occasion to inquire 
regarding several such cases receutly, 
Many of the small bakers are using ‘a 
flour mixture of part English milled and 
part imported, sometimes a good proor- 
tion of the latter, but they have no s<pe- 
cial appliances for mixing the flours dry 
before adding water and making dv igi, 

Some bakers take pride in the sort 
time they take to make dough, but i: the 
flour mixture is one in which the di ‘er- 
ent sorts have characters wide apar , as 
when oo tough American is ‘sed 
with softer English, the danger is al: ays 
present of the dough being patchy: one 
part is really made principally witli the 
tough flour, another principally with the 
softer, so that when the loaf springs 
quickly in the oven, as the crusty to) of 
a cottage loaf does, nothing is more |i'<ely 
than that-the crumb parts where dough 
of two differing mixtures join is *up- 
tured, and .a-large -hole is the coiise- 
quence. 

Trouble also arises when flours of ‘lif- 
ferent characters are not well mixed, due 
to their different needs in the matter of 
ripening. There is plenty of evidcnce 
that a strong flour and a soft one, if 
intimately mixed and allowed to remain 
together for some time, produce a flour 
that has a character between the two, 
but if flours wide apart in nature are 
not properly mixed, then during fermen- 
tation the softer flour may be ripened 
enough, while the hard flour remains \in- 
ripe. When the latter condition is pres- 
ent, the dough feels sticky and shows a 
tendency to flatten. A little more yeast, 
longer time in bulk, or a slightly higher 
temperature, corrects the fault, provided 
the flours are intimately mixed dry he- 
fore the dough is made. 

Some American flour of really good 
quality, but of second grade, occasioned 
trouble recently in the manner detailed 
above, because of the ignorance or the 
carelessness of the bakers. Such troubles 
are constantly arising. 


SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


There is no better sign of the pros- 
perity of the smaller bakers than the 
value of their businesses. In London the 
buying and selling of bakeries is «an 
everyday affair, and some men seem to 
thrive exceedingly, trading in this way, 
buying derelict or nearly derelict plac:s, 
improving their trade, and then selling 
at two or three times the price paid. 
During the war nearly all shops in the 
hands of German bakers were sold at 
ruinously small prices, and not the mil- 
ers, but small English bakers, were tic 
principal purchasers. 

Some of these men made a good deil 
of money, and are either still eager ‘0 
buy up more bakeries, at of course muh 
higher prices, or to sell some of tho e 
they bought cheap, at large profi's. 
Many of the German bakers chang: d 
their names to something more Englis', 
and are again trying to buy shops. A|- 
though millers hold a good many smi'll 
concerns, and work them with manage's, 
this plan is not so widespread as befo e 
the war. 

One hears from time to time of hiyh 
pees paid for quite little undertaking. 

f the trade is as much as 40 bbls p:r 
week in bread, with, say, $250 worth «f 
small goods, the business is considere | 
as being worth some $15,000. Should tlc 
shop be in a locality, where the 
population is dense and not too poor, th's 
price seems to be easily got, even whei 
the trade is much less than stated. Re- 
cently as much as $10,000 was offere:l 
for a trade where the business done was 
not more than half that stated above, 
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se the shop happened to be in a 
are echoed with possibilities. 
hen a small business is taken over, 
the new proprietor may only be able to 
secure the lease of the premises for a 
few years at the rent of the old tenant, 
and, as shops are generally let on “re- 
pairing lease,” he is probably committed 
to putting the premises in what is called 
“habitable repair,” which is interpreted 
as meaning in the same condition as 
when the lease was first granted, at the 
period of its expiration. 

If he desires a new lease—there is gen- 
erally an option of 7, 14 or 21 years— 
the rent charged may be double or even 
treble that previously paid, according as 
the business is prosperous and growing, 
or otherwise, and as he cannot readily 
change the position of his shop, for fear 
his customers would not follow, or a 
rival set up in the old premises, he is 
generally forced to accept the landlord’s 
terms. In spite of all the uncertainties 
attached to small businesses in London, 
they are at a premium at present, a sure 
sign of profitable trading. 


nei 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


One after another, districts are revis- 
ing their wage scales, the whole tendency 
being cownward. The highest wages are 
still those of Dublin. There the ordinary 
“table hand” gets 94s, or $22.84, per 
week on day work and £5 3s, or $25, for 


night work. In Belfast night workers 
get £! 6s, or $22.20, and da workers 
£4, or 420.82. In Glasgow and Scotland 
generally the ordinary bakers’ wages are 
76@80;, or $19@20. In London, where 


bread making is done at night, the wages 
are 6(070s, or $16@17. In Leeds they 
are 6(0:, or $14.58. 

In Manchester, where wages are gen- 
rood and where the Workmen’s 


erally 
Union is very strong, ordinary hands get 
70s, 0: $17. In that city new regulations 


are to be enforced, by which workmen 
are to have their pay stopped on ordi- 
nary bank holidays, which has been gen- 
erally allowed in the trade, and a special 
rate is to be allowed for Saturday work. 
On that day the first eight hours is to 
be _ at ordinary time rate; if the 
working day extends beyond eight hours, 
the next two hours are to be paid at time 
and a quarter, two hours more at time 
and a half, and if the working day ex- 
tends beyond 12 hours, all beyond that is 
to be paid at double time. 

In northeastern Lancashire, which is 
more or less under Manchester influence, 
the terms of employment are thus set 
out by the Master Bakers’ Federation: 
the week’s work is to remain at 48 hours, 
the wages for that period being 62s 
($15), while overtime is to be paid at 
the rate of time and a quarter. The 
mealtimes of the workmen are to be by 
agreement, but the first meal must be 
within two and a half hours from time 
of starting work. 

Juniors, the number of which is to be 
regulated by the employers, if 17 years 
of age are to be paid 20s ($4.86) per 
week, up to 18 the wage is to rise to 23s 
($5.38), at 19 it is to be 28s ($6.80), at 
20 33s ($8), and at 21 38s ($9.22). When 
a youth has passed 21 he is to be consid- 
ered an adult, and paid accordingly. 
These varying figures indicate that the 
operatives’ unions in England are not 
strong. 

Normally there should be a leveling of 
wages, but the bread making practices in 
the different countries, and even in differ- 
ent districts, vary so much that there is 
hardly any migration of bakers from one 
section to another. English operative 
bakers cannot satisfactorily work as 
craftsmen in either Scotland or Ireland. 
London bakers are hopelessly at sea in a 
bakery in Manchester or Nottingham. 
Scottish and Irish bakers have ceased 
migrating to London because they are so 
much better paid at home. 

Joun KirKLanp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperputa, Pa.—There were some 
moderate-sized purchases of flour by the 
larger bakers during March, but buyers 
were hunting for bargains and were dis- 
inclined to — except at concessions. 
These are difficult to obtain now, be- 
Cause the strength in wheat is creating 
more confidence in flour prices. Sugar 
advanced sharply during the month, 
Prices rising 90 points to a basis of $9.15 
Per 100 Ibs for granulated, but bakers 





have no difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies at revised prices. 

Owing to the scarcity of medium and 
low grade butter, bakers in many cases 
turned their attention to the better 
grades, and prices during the month 
ruled firm A about Ic higher. Ladles 
are in demand, and advanced 3c. There 
were plenty of eggs available, and prices 
dropped about 12c doz. Other bakers’ 
supplies are in moderate request and 
steady. 

Bakers report a fair consumption of 
bread and no important price changes. 
A 16-0z loaf retails for 8c. 


NEW ADVISORY BOARD 
According to information from Harris- 
burg, Dr. Royal Meeker, commissioner of 
the department of labor and industry, 
has announced the 1923 advisory board 
on bakeries, selected by the state indus- 
trial board. The advisory board assists 
the industrial board in maintaining bake- 
shop regulations. The personnel of the 
board for this year comprises R. K. 
Stritzinger and L. J. Schumaker, Phila- 
delphia; Fred C. Haller, Pittsburgh; 
George W. Fisher, Huntingdon; C. C. 
Latus, Pittsburgh; Paul H. Williams and 
C. H. Layfield, Scranton; Charles E. 
Gunzenhauser, Lancaster; S. R. Morn- 
ingstar, Philipsburg; E. R, Braun, Pitts- 
burgh; J. Frederick Schofer, Reading; 
Horace Crider, Homestead; William 
Seaman, Harrisburg, and B. Apple, Sun- 

bury. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 





BAKER INTERESTED IN APPLES 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
was reared and educated in the public 
schools of Martinsburg. He began work- 
ing in 1901 with his father in a grocery, 
and entered the bakery and ice cream 
business in 1912. Like many other suc- 
cessful business men in that section, he 
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J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., member 
t States 





executive ee, P 
Bakers’ Association 


is financially interested in the apple in- 
dustry, and is secretary and treasurer 
of the Rosemont Orchard Co. He holds 
membership in the American Bakers’ 
Association, is on the executive board of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
and is a past president of the Progres- 
sive Bakers’ Association. He is a mem- 
ber of a number of fraternal orders and 
clubs, being a thirty-secénd degree Ma- 
son and a Shriner. Mr. Lloyd’s great- 
grandfather, Harrison Lloyd, was a 
lineal descendant of two brothers who 
came from Wales with William Penn to 
Philadelphia. 





BALTIMORE TRADE ITEMS 

Bartimore, Mp.—The baking business 
is still slow. Sales of bread, rolls, 
cookies and other baked goods have been 
considered fair by some shops, while 
others report a reduced consumption. 
The bakery business is going through a 
readjustment period, and business dur- 
ing the spring’ and summer will depend 
on industrial and crop conditions. The 
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majority of bakers are still using flour 
bought last fall and early in the winter, 
but contracts with mills are gradually 
being cleaned up. 

There has been no ‘change in the. re- 
tail or wholesale price of bakery goods. 
Cost of doing business holds up, and 
wages and materials show no sign of a 
reduction. 

There is a steady sale of pies and pas- 
try goods in about the same volume that 
has ruled all winter. Shops catering to 
this trade bake only sufficient each day to 
fill orders. 

The cracker trade is moving along sat- 
isfactorily under fair, steady consump- 
tion and buying by retailers. 

Indications of an increase in the pro- 
duction of butter have weakened the mar- 
ket. Delayed shipments are arriving, 
and movement into consuming channels 
is slow, dealers having difficulty in clear- 
ing current arrivals. Among the reports 
which indicated the trend of production 
was that of the American Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers’ Association, which 
showed that the make of 98 plants had 
increased 12.8 per cent over February 
and 26.1 per cent over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

There is no large reserve stock of 
sugar on the market this year. Europe 
is not producing as much beet sugar as 
before the war, and is buying in the 

‘ American‘ market. 

The refiner’s price to the jobber 
ranges $8.75@9.50, which means about 
10c Ib to the consumer. Many of the 
jobbers will be forced to enter the mar- 
ket at an early date, as their supplies 
are nearly exhausted. 

The beet sugar industries in the West 
are not able to make their sugar cheaply 
enough to pay the freight rate to the 
East and make a profit. About 900,000 
tons were produced in 1922, and the out- 
look is for 600,000 this year. 


NOTES 

The Stroehman Baking Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., is installing two more steam 
bread ovens. 

George H. Litz, president August 
Maag Co., is back at his desk after a 10 
weeks’ illness. 

A. H. Nolde, of the bakery firm of 
Nolde Bros., Richmond, Va., with his 
family, is in Cuba. 

William Wilke has returned home 
from a two years’ stay in Europe, and 
plans entering the baking business. 

The Haller travelling oven recently in- 
stalled in the plant of the Meade Bak- 
ing Co., on Asquith Street, is in opera- 
tion. 

Harry M. Sklar, millers’ agent, with 
offices at 320 North Howard Street, is 
now representing the Northfield (Minn.) 
Flour Mills Co. in this market. 

E. F. Crelier, formerly manager of the 
G. L. Baking Co., Frederick, Md., has 
been succeeded by Edward Fay, for- 
merly superintendent of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Biscuit Co. 

Anton Hagel, retail baker, 1751 East 
Pratt Street, with his family, will sail 
for Europe early next month. During 
his absence the business will be in charge 
of Joseph Schneider. 

W. F. Davis, manager Roanoke (Va.) 
Sunlight Bakery, who had been to New 
York investigating baking conditions, 
stopped off at Baltimore en route home 
to get ideas to embody into his new 
building. 

John H. Mulliken, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, together with 
F. R. Eaton, Potomac states manager, 
visited the Baltimore and Washington 
branches this month. Mr. Eaton spent a 
few days in New York recently on busi- 
ness in connection with the baking in- 
dustry, while Mr. Mulliken continued his 
journey over the eastern territory. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





RAISIN BREAD IN SWITZERLAND 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Raisin bread, 
heretofore unknown in Switzerland, is 
taking that country by storm, according 
to a consular report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from Zurich. 
Its introduction in Switzerland is said 
to have been an important factor in a 
highly successful sales campaign waged 
by a large American packer of Cali- 
fornia raisins in co-operation with Ameri- 
can consular agents in that country. 
According to the report received by the 
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Department of Commerce, California 
raisins are now going into Switzerland in 
carload lots to meet the demand of gro- 
cery stores and bakeries. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





HEADS NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 





William Muller Takes Over Task of Winning 
500 New Members for the American 
Bakers’ Association by May 1 


Mr. Muller, head of the Muskegon 
(Mich.) Baking Co., is a young baker who 
has made rapid strides in the industry 
since opening his plant 12 years ago. He 





William Muller, 


chairman membership 
drive, American Bakers’ Association 


was born in the Netherlands in 1885, and 
came honestly by a love for the baking 
business, for both his mother’s father 
and his father’s father were bakers. 

On his arrival in this country as a 
boy he worked for a time in Detroit, and 
then established his own plant in Mus- 
kegon. At first he was doubtful about 
the merits of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. He saw in price wars and 
rows among big members of the associa- 
tion an evidence of futility. However, 
he suddenly woke up to the fact that 
“the cure for all evils of co-operation is 
more co-operation, not less of it.” 

“There is no other way to build up 
the baking industry,” he said, on assum- 
ing charge of the membership drive, 
“than to build up its central organiza- 
tion. The way to get dues lower is to 
get a great many more people to pay 
dues. That puts the burden on a share- 
and-share alike basis. All of us can feel 
an equal pride in the final results.” 

The slogan of the membership drive is 
“500 new members by May 1,” The dues 
were cut in half for this year, on the 
theory that the necessary budget of the 
national association could be raised 
through the gain of twice as many mem- 
bers as formerly belonged. 





NEW JERSEY ITEMS 

Newark, N. J.—At the annual meeting 
of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative As- 
sociation of Newark it was reported that 
the business done during 1922 totaled 
$838,722. The profits were sufficient to 
wipe out the deficit of last year and leave 
a substantial sum for dividends. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, K. 
Hufnagel; vice president, L. Metz; sec- 
retary and treasurer, A. Lang; recording 
secretary, C. Mueller; sergeant-at-arms, 
Robert Maus. 

NOTES 

Webster & Bowman will open a bakery 
at Westfield. 

The Purity Baking Co., Newark, has 
been incorporated for $25,000. 

Wiener & Israel are the néw owners of 
the J. Lazarowicz bakery, Bloomfield. 

The Millburn bakery, Millburn, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock. 

The Hoernig Bakery Co., Newark, has 
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been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock. 

The Clayton bakery, Asbury Park, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock. 

The Gold Seal Products Co., Paterson, 
has filed a petition to incorporate for 
$10,000. 

B. A, Everham & Son will reopen their 
bakery at Cookman Avenue and Main 
Street, Asbury Park. 

The Daylight bakery operated by H. 
J. Fitzpatrick, 94 Speedwell Avenue, Mor- 
ristown, was badly damaged by fire. 

The Newark Co-operative League has 
purchased buildings at 194-196 Prince 
Street, where it will conduct a modern 
bakery. 

IL. Lehman & Co., Dover, have merged 
their business with that of the American 
Food Co., with principal office at 241 
Ridgewood Avenue, Newark. 


Bruno C. Scumpr. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 





Executive Committee Arranges Fine Pro- 
gramme for Annual Convention to Be 
Held at Frederick, Md., May 28-31 


After attending the executive commit- 
tee meeting held in Frederick, Md., on 
March 13, it ought to be easy for one to 
understand why the Potomac States. Bak- 
ers’ Association is such a strong organi- 
zation, and why it enjoys such a large 
membership. It is because it is doing real 
work for the baking industry and because 
of the splendid spirit among the mem- 
bers. Were bakers in the Potomac States 
territory who are not now members fully 
informed of the great work the organi- 
zation is doing they would not remain 
long outside the fold. 

The meeting opened at 10 o’clock in the 
private dining room of the Francis Scott 
Key Hotel, with President. Frank E. 
Smith, of Cumberland, presiding, and 
Secretary Glenn O. Garber, of Fred- 
erick, recording. The roll call showed 
Vice President L. A. Schillinger, of Bal- 
timore, Treasurer J. J. Mattern, of Rich- 
mond, and executive committeemen L, B. 
Dodson, of Norfolk, W. F. Davis, of 
Roanoke, J. W. Stohlman, of Washing- 
ton, and J. W. Lloyd, of Martinsburg, 
present. 

The secretary announced the death of 
Wade A. Gardner, of Baltimore, one of 
the charter members of the association, 
and suitable resolutions were adopted, a 
copy to be sent to the family of Mr. 
Gardner. 

President Smith gave a review of his 
recent trip to Atlanta, Ga., in connection 
with a conference of southern bakers in 
Atlanta on matters pertaining to self- 
rising flour, and Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of 
Washington, explained the plans made to 
combat its use. 

An advertising campaign to increase 
the consumption of bread was discussed, 
the mills, bakeries and others that have 
adopted the slogan of “Eat More Bread” 
and “Bread: is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” being commended for the efficient 
work they are doing on behalf of the 
baking industry. 

F. R. Young, of the Fleischmann Co., 
outlined that company’s 1923 billboard 
advertising ones and Charles Fink, 
travelling bakery demonstrator for the 
Sun Maid Raisin Growers, told of the 
work raisin growers are doing for the 
bakers. 

It was decided to hold the 1923 con- 
vention in Frederick, on. May 28-31, with 
the Francis Scott Key Hotel as head- 

uarters. On Monday evening, May 28, 
diene will be an informal reception, dance 
and registration. The convention proper 
will open at 9:30 a.m., Tuesday. There 
will be only one business session each 
day, the afternoons and evenings being 
given over to entertainment. 

Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, was 
appointed chairman of the local commit- 
tee on arrangements, and will be assisted 
by other Frederick bakers. Frank Loftus, 
of the Fleischmann Co., will arrange for 
a baseball game between the bakers and 
allied tradesmen,- while E. B. Clark, of 
Hagerstown, will have charge of the other 
sports. George P. Reuter, of New York, 
will again furnish novelties for the dance, 
ete. 

J. J. Mattern, of Richmond, was given 
authority to secure a suitable badge for 
the convention. L. A. Schillinger, of Bal- 
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timore, will prepare advertising matter, 
and will also have charge of the commit- 
tee that will make a special drive for new 
members until convention time, the win- 
ner to be presented with a suitable reward 
for bringing in the largest number. 

The business programme will contain 
such well-known convention speakers as 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary .American 
Bakers’ Association, L. P. Shoemaker, 
president American Pretzel & Cone Co., 
Philadelphia, Gerald Billings, president 
Dependable Products Co., Cleveland, and 
Daniel P. Woolley, vice president Fleisch- 
mann Co. There will be a lady speaker 
on the programme, and the committee 
also has a number of food dietitians un- 
der consideration. 

A letter from Elwood M. Rabenold, of 
New York, stated that if possible he 
would be present, and a place was pro- 
vided on the programme for him. 

Others who will be asked to speak are 
Harry C. -Spillman, of the Remington 
Typewriter Co., and A. G. Brogdan, gen- 
eral manager Sun Maid Raisin Growers, 
who is now in Europe investigating busi- 
ness conditions, and who is expected to 
return to this country in May. L. A. 
Schillinger, of the Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, is scheduled 
to speak on cakes. 

One of the features of the meeting will 
be the question box, which will be in 
charge of a practical technical man. ~ 

The entertainment features were left 
in the hands of the local committee, with 
the understanding that all who partici- 
pated in the banquet on Wednesday 
evening would be required to pay for 
each ticket used. 


NOTES 


C. W. Kleist, Frederick, was an inter- 
ested spectator. 

K. C. Nicodemus and T. R. Sailor rep- 
resented the Glade Valley (Md.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

S. J. Esser and family came over from 
Martinsburg, W. Va., to meet their many 
baker friends. 

C. L. Archbald attended in the inter- 
ests of the Worcester Salt Co., and re- 
membered his friends with gold pocket 
pieces. 

E. B. Clark, secretary, and C. V. 
Wilkes, assistant secretary, of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association, were pres- 
ent from Hagerstown. 

E. F. Crelier, manager, and A. Cudlin, 
foreman, of the G. L. Baking Co., cracker 
bakers, Frederick, Md., were seen mixing 
with the bread bakers. 

H. O. Miller, Charlotte, N. C., a mem- 
ber of the executive board, sent greet- 
ings. He was attending a convention of 
another organization in Charlotte. 

The Meade Baking Co., with a modern 
plant at 1107 Asquith Street, Baltimore, 
will erect a substantial addition to its 
plant this spring at a cost of $25,000. 

Sidney Bennett, president Bennett 
Oven Co., Battle Creek, -Mich., who had 
been in New York establishing an eastern 
agency, stopped at Frederick on his way 
home. 

L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, vice presi- 
dent Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
was in New York and Philadelphia dur- 
ing the month in connection with associa- 
tion work. 

Glenn O. Garber, John Hershberger, 
Albert Schuler, Marion Miller, and John 
Nicodemus, Frederick bakers, entertained 
the visitors at a luncheon at the Francis 
Scott Key Hotel. 

A.B. Fogel, Cumberland, Md., treas- 
urer of the Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, continued his journey to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to consult a chemist in_refer- 
ence to technical work. 

L. A. Schillinger, general manager, and 
L. B. Dodson, manager, Norfolk bakery, 
C. W. Schelle, manager Baltimore bak- 
ery, and T. J. Larkins, travelling repre- 
sentative, were much in evidence. 


F. R. Young and Frank Loftus were 


here, there and everywhere looking after 


the Fleischmann Co. interests. They kept 
open house in rooms 442 and 444, which 
were a mecca for bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen. 

Matthew: Johnston, formerly of the 
Johnston bakers, Lowell, Mass., is now 
representing the American Diamalt Co. 
in New England. He made his initial 
trip by attending the executive board 


meeting in company with J. F. Kearney, 
Potomac states representative of the 
American Diamalt Co. 


T. E. Newcomb, formerly manager of 
the Washington, D. C., branch of the 
Fleischmann Co., has been transferred to 
New York City and made division man- 
ager of the metropolitan district. Milton 
re of the sales promotion depart- 
ment, has succeeded Mr. Newcomb at 
Washington as manager. 


George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., came from New York to 
meet his baker friends. He had with him 
G. A. Jahn, his Potomac States repre- 
sentative. Mr. Reuter went from Fred- 
erick to Philadelphia to hold a confer- 
ence with R. K. Stritzinger, president 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
in reference to the entertainment fea- 
tures of that organization at its annual 
convention in Bedford Springs. 


J. H. Woorrince. 


MARYLAND BAKERS 


Association Goes on Record as Opposing Pre- 
miums, Discounts and Secret Rebates 
—Sunday Deliveries Stopped 


The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Bakers’ Association, held March 7 at 
Baltimore, proved an enjoyable affair. 
President H. R. Thomas, who had been 
to St. Louis on a business trip, gave an 
account of his experiences and reviewed 
baking conditions in that part of the 
country. He said: “Let the buying pub- 
lic see where and how their bread is 
made. Have no secrets. Get the con- 
fidence of the public. Use nothing but 
the best and purest ingredients obtain- 
able; employ clean, healthy workers, and 
the results will be a , honest prod- 
uct. Back this with intelligent advertis- 
ing and good service. Let us endeavor to 
improve our product so that it may be 
judged superior to home made goods.” 

Secretary F. W. Miller read the min- 
utes of the last meeting and those of 
the executive board held Feb, 28. The 
executive report recommended that the 
association go on record as opposing the 
giving of premiums, discounts, and spe- 
cial secret rebates to stimulate business. 
This was unanimously adopted. 

The resignation of L. J. Apple as a 
member of the executive board was ac- 
cepted, and C. E. Meade appointed to 
fill the unexpired term. 

The Sunday bread delivery committee 
reported that all the wholesale bakers of 
Baltimore have discontinued delivering 
bread on Sunday, and while there were 
still a few small bakers doing it, it 
was only a matter of time until the 
practice would be entirely abandoned. 

George E. Muhly, of the special adver- 
tising committee, said that his committee 
had met and was busy on advertisin 
ethics, and would report at the Apri 
meeting. The Baltimore committee is 
working in conjunction with a like com- 
mittee from the Progressive Bakers’ As- 
sociation, 

President Thomas announced the death 
of Wade A. Gardner, of Baltimore. The 
funeral was attended by F. R. Young, 
Frank Loftus, A. J. Will, C. E. Meade 
and George E. Muhly, as representatives 
of the association, the organization send- 
ing a floral design. .C. E. Meade, past 
president of the Potomac: States Bakers’ 
Association, in which Mr. Gardner also 
held membership, eulogized the latter’s 
activities ‘during his life in connection 
with the baking industry. The members 
stood in silent prayer for one minute. 

The report of the membership com- 
mittee developed into a lively discussion, 
with L. A. Schillinger, vice president of 
the Potomac States Bakers’ Association, 
speaking on the subject. He said: “Show 
me a live, wide-awake, progressive man 
and I will show you a live, wide=awake, 
progressive member of the representa- 
tive trade organization of the industry in 
which he is engaged. If there is no or- 
ganization in his industry, he will or- 

anize one. He knows the benefits to be 

erived from obtaining the experience of 
other men in his line. He knows the 
value of collective ideas of many men as 
compared with only his own ideas. He 
knows the value of organization.” 

J. H. Woolridge spoke on the Vestal 
decimal weight bill which had passed the 
House in the recent session of Congress 
and died in the Senate committee,. and 
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continued his remarks along the lines of 
standardization. 

Vice President Karl Hauswald saiq 
the bakers should know more about 
technical work, and pointed out that 
cut prices and poor quality never have 
and never will build up a profitable ang 
successful business for anybody. 

P. A. Grill, counselor for the associa- 
tion, was the last speaker, and had an 
interesting message on income taxes. He 
gave his audience many valuable sugges. 
tions in handling their income taxes, and 
urged those who had thought of buying 
out another business to ascertain that the 
taxes had been paid, as the government 
held the new purchaser liable for them, 


NOTES 

George Huber, wholesale baker, Wil- 
mington, Del., is home from a trip to 
Florida. 

O. R. Read, secretary of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., is home from a 
business and pleasure trip to South 
America. 

George J. Conly, president of the 
Parkway Baking Co., Philad«|phia, 
stopped off at Baltimore en rout: home 
from Cuba and Florida. 

W. A. Koester, Baltimore wh» lesale 
baker, entertained a number of t!): bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen with som: cley- 
er card tricks after the meeting. 


H. C. Hett, of the Hubbard (ven & 
Mfg. Co., stopped off at Baltim«re en 
route to West Virginia territor and 
met many of his Maryland baker ( viends. 

J. M,. Tawes, of the Tawes }'aking 
Co., Crisfield, Md., spent several cys in 
New York during the month vetting 
ideas to embody into his baking bu. iness. 

Anton Hagel, Baltimore baker who 
has been confined to his residenc: with 
sickness, is out and around an was 
greeted by his many friends at the meet- 
ing. 

L. A. Schillinger, vice president Poto- 
mac States Bakers’ Association, had 
with him B. C. Frymoyer, treasurer of 
the Gardner Bakeries, Baltimore and 
Norfolk. 

J. H. Bast, president of the J. H. 
Bast Co., Baltimore, is home from an ex- 
tended southern trip, and reports bikers 
making many extensive improvements to 
their plants. 

J. O. Ewing, vice president Cznnon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 
the Potomac States bakers during the 
month, in company with his Washiigton 
representative. 

G. W. Phillips, Salisbury, Md., resi- 
dent of the Peninsula Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, who has been confined to his home 
for the past three weeks with the flu, 
sent greetings to his many friends. 

Wallace Cook, of the publicity de- 
partment of the Fleischmann Co., spent 
several days in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton during the month, in connection with 
the 1923 billboard advertising campaign. 

George E. Muhly and C. E. Meade, 
past presidents of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association, gave freely of their 
counsel, while Peter Heuther and [| ewis 
Schneider were very much in evidence 
around the hotel. 

E. J. Nelson, of the J. H. Day Co, 
who has his headquarters at the 1 otel 
Rennert, Baltimore, spent a number of 
days in Norfolk during the montii, in 
connection with the machinery inst:lla- 
tion in the new bakery of the Pender 
Grocery Co. 


Active allied tradesmen seen around 
the meeting hall included F. R. Young, 
the Fleischmann Co; Jack Horner, Hi. J. 
Keith & Co; G. H. Nyquist, the Han ers- 
ley Mfg. Co; E. J. Melson, J. H. Day 
Co; G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co; \. J. 
Will, August Maag Co. 


H. O. Miller, president of the Caro 
lina Baking Co., Charlotte, N. C., hile 
in Baltimore during the month an- 
nounced that plans were complete for 
the erection of a two-story and basement 
brick addition to his bakery at a cos’ of 
approximately $150,000. 


Flour men taking an active par‘ in 
the deliberations were Lewis Blaus’cin, 
Atlantic Flour Co; J. G. Peters, Qu:ker 
Oats Co; W. W. Swift, Empire Milling 
Co; C. W. Sanmer; €. A. Gambrill }ifz. 
Co; W. Behmyer, Washburn-Crosby (0; 
Stanley Erdman and E: B. Christense®, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; H. M. Sklar; 
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Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., and the 
Northfield (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. 

R. G. Gray, of the Baltimore office 
af the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, has 
peen transferred to Reading, Pa., terri- 

. A. T. Kaer and a . “ee 
ent at the meeting, and had the hall 
Pitractively Gecorgted with Sun Maid 
sters and remembered all with “Little 


Maids.” 
- J. H. Wootrrince. 





TRADE IN THE.SOUTHWEST 


Bread Sales Increase—Outlook Considered 
Excellent—Smith Co. Retains Loving Cup 
—Texas Bakers Meet April 23-25 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—While no marked 
improveinent has been reported in the 
bread business in Kansas City, March 
brought increased sales to the larger 
bakeries. January and February, always 
dul] months, were no exception this year. 
The steady decline in the business done 
by smuil shops and neighborhood bak- 
eries gives little indication of ending, but 
the business lost by them is gained by 
the larze wholesale plants. A factor 
that is \aving its effect on bread sales is 
the increased building and manufactur- 
ing activities, with a resultant decrease 
in unem:ployment. Bakers here consider 
the im:iediate outlook as excellent. 

Litt!: is said of recent flour buying 
by Kensas City bakers, but it is not 
deeme! large. Rather substantial quan- 
tities .ere booked around the first of 
the ye:r and all through January, on 
which deliveries are still being made. 
Wheth-r or not these purchases were 
large -nough to take care of require- 
ments during the next few weeks, bak- 
ers hesitate to say. 

The sharp advance in sugar has had its 
effect on sweet goods, Practically all of 
the better class of groceries that con- 
duct tlcir own bakeries for pastries and 
sweets have either raised prices recent- 
ly or have cut down the size of the 
product. 





SMITH CO, RETAINS FREER TROPHY 


For the second consecutive month the 
Smith Baking Co. won the silver loving 
cup offered by Harry Freer, president 
Akron (Ohio) Baking Co., for the best 
loaf of bread submitted in a monthly 
contest at Chicago. The trophy this 
month was awarded a loaf baked in the 
Wichita plant of the company. Last 
month the prize winning loaf was baked 
in the Kansas City plant. Over 200 
loaves from all sections of the country 
were entered in the contest. Kansas 
flour was used exclusively in both in- 
stances, according to Bryce B. Smith, 
president. 


TEXAS BAKERS MEET APRIL 23 


The annual convention of the Texas 
Association of the Baking Industry is 
scheduled to be held at San Antonio, 
April 23-25. Among the speakers who 
will address the bakers are L. A. Fitz, 
associated with the Fleischmann Co., and 
I. K. Russell, of the American Bakers’ 
Association. Mr. Fitz is well known to 
both bakers and millers in the South- 
west, as he was formerly head of the 
school of milling at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. 


DATES FOR BREAD WEEK NOT SET 


No definite plans for a bread week 
for Kansas City have been formulated 
yet, according to local bakers who an- 
nounced several weeks ago that such an 
event was under consideration. Tenta- 
tive dates have not been discussed, and 
all plans will be held in abeyance until 
advices are received from bakers in other 
cities, especially those on the Pacific 
Coast, where bread. weeks were held re- 
cently. The methods found most suc- 
cessful in advertising bread in the other 
og will probably be adopted for local 
e, 


Harvey E, Yantis. 





LAST OF SYSTEM BAKERIES 
Kansas Crry, Mo—The last’ of the 
Federal Baking Co.’s chain of stores in 
Kansas City: ay omy me and 
equipment ship to Davenport, 
lowa, headquarters for the pion tg 
The closing of this store marks the pass- 
ing of system bakeries here. The Fed- 
eral System entered Kansas City several 
years ago and established stores in both 
the downtown and. residence districts. 





Other systems followed, and at one time 
12 stores were so controlled. Preference 
shown by residents for better known 
brands of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts soon started the disintegration of 
the systems. They have been passing, 
one by one, for three years. 

Two former links in the Sanitary Sys- 
tem of Bakeries still remain, but one of 
them does business chiefly as a meat 
market, and the other as a lunch counter. 
Each handles bakery goods as a side 
line. The proprietor of one of the lat- 
ter said that the volume of bread and 
pastry business obtained was not large 
enough to allow purchases of material 
in quantities that would make for com- 
petition with the large wholesale baking 
companies. The system bakeries took 
little part in the local bread war last 
spring. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





OKLAHOMA BAKERY NEWS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra—The Dean 
bakery, Dalhart, Texas, was purchased 
recently by E. L. Carter, of Texline, 
Texas. W. H. Fisher, an experienced 
baker, was placed in charge, and a line 
of pastries was added. 

Among charter members of the recent- 
ly organized Rotary Club at Sherman, 
Texas, is August Kubala, owner and 
manager of My bakery. 

C. D. Roller, manager of the Federal 
bakery, Denison, Texas, recently was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Denison Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The district court has issued an order 
dissolving the partnership between Roger 
S. Oliver and Frank Hardin, owners of 
the Lily White bakery, Oklahoma City. 
Application was made for the order hy 
Oliver, and he was awarded a judgment 
for $1,373 in settlement of the firm’s ac- 
counts. 

Pound loaves of bread that have been 
selling at 9c in Belton, Texas, were in- 
creased Ic in price by all bakers of that 
town recently, and 114-lb loaves were in- 
creased from 18c to lic. The reason as- 
signed for the increases was the increased 
cost of materials. 

J. R. Briscoe, a grocer at Gainesville, 
Texas, and Leo Ansley have purchased 
the plant of the Gainesville Baking Co. 
Mr. Ansley, who has been manager of 
the company, will remain in charge. 

The Sanitary bakery has been opened 
in Holdenville, Okla., by James E. Wal- 
lace, formerly connected with the — 
bakery, Holdenville. Floyd Goodson will 
be assistant manager. 

Schepp’s bakery, the Fleischmann Co. 
and the Brown Cracker & Candy Co. 
were among exhibitors at a health show 
given recently in Dallas, Texas, by the 
public health department of the city. 

Proprietors of the Model market, 
Cherokee, Okla., have a building under 
construction to house its baking depart- 
ment. 

Bakers in El Reno, Okla., have agreed 
to eliminate premiums that attract bread 
purchases, and to expend the money for- 
merly thus used in making better and 
larger loaves of bread. They also con- 
sider adopting a policy of using flour 
made only from wheat grown in Cana- 
dian County, of which El Reno is the 
county seat. 

Clem G. Busken, owner of Busken’s 
Real bakery, Oklahoma City, announces 
the opening of a branch at 225 West 
First Street. 

Mrs. Robert Strate, wife of an Okla- 
homa City bakery equipment salesman, 
was killed while employed recently in the 
Faultless bakery, Oklahoma City. Mys- 
tery surrounds the affair, since the man 
who shot her also killed himself. 

Officials of the Consumers’ Biscuit Co., 
New Orleans, recently entertained 150 
members of the New Orleans Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, who have set out on 
a series of tours under the slogan of 
“see and know your city.” They were 
shown through the plant and served 
cake, ice cream, punch and candy under 
direction of J. H. Walsh, George Long 
and James Burns, officials of the com- 


pany. 3 

Atticus Webb, superintendent of: the 
Antisaloon League of Texas, has advised 
bakers and others interested that the 
league’s demand for a law requiring a 

rescription to get alcoholic ginger is not 
Intended to deprive bakers from getting 
ginger for baking purposes. 
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The Keeps-Fresh electric bakeries, a 
corporation, of Alexandria, La., has filed 
notice of dissolution. 

The interest of Duke & Moreland in 
the McGeehe bakery, Slaton, Texas, has 
been purchased by Edgell & Hall, of 
Hale Center, Texas. 





AN UNUSUAL WEDDING CAKE 
The Nafziger Baking Co., of Kansas 
City, of which Roy W. Nafziger is presi- 
dent, recently made a wedding cake of 
which it is justly proud. The occasion 
was the wedding of Edgar Hoeffer Naf- 
ziger. The accompanying photograph 


gives some idea of the size of the cake 
appearance. 


and its general It was 





Wedding Cake Baked by the Nafziger Baking 
Co., of Kansas City 


made by Frank Kastner, superintendent 
of the cake department of the company. 
The cake weighed well over 200 lbs, and 
the formula used was as follows: sugar, 
40 lbs; creamery butter, 30 lbs; whites 


of eggs, 32 lbs; condensed milk, 8 lbs; — 


liquid milk, 20 lbs; salt, 4 oz; vanilla ex- 
tract, 8 oz; almond, 2 oz; flour, 68 lbs; 
baking powder, 2 lbs 8 oz. 





H. F. HEMPERLY RE-ENTERS BAKING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Harry F. Hemper- 
ly, who left the baking industry several 
years ago to form the Hemperly Flour 
Co., broker, has re-entered the former 
business in an executive capacity with 
the Freihofer Baking Co., of Philadel- 
phia. His headquarters are at the 
Schulze Baking Co.’s plant in Kansas 
City, which is controlled by the Freihofer 
company. 

In his work as chemist and sales rep- 
resentative Mr. Hemperly has been con- 
nected with a number of bakeries and 
mills. He is retaining his interest in the 
Hemperly Flour Co., which has been 
placed under the active management of 
R. L. Thomson, of the Central Mills Co., 
Kansas City. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





SMITH CO. MAKES HEALTH LOAF 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The latest bakery 
product on the Kansas City market is 
Health Bread, manufactured by the 
Smith Baking Co. here. It is a cracked 
wheat bread containing ingredients which 
it is claimed make it a corrective food. 
It has been placed on sale at groceries 
here, and the ‘initial demand is said to 
have been beyond expectations. The loaf 
wholesales for 30c. 

Harry Smith, manager of the Smith 
Baking Co., and John Kohn, bakery su- 
perintendent for the Consumers’ Bread 
Co., are credited with originating the 
new bread. Both men are overweight, 
and after many experiments started 
making this loaf for themselves. In five 
weeks Mr. Kohn lost 17 lbs and Mr. 
Smith 15. An underweight man em- 
plored in the bakery started using it, 
and gained weight. It was then decided 
to place the bread on the market. 

Harvey E. Yants. 
DEATH OF WADE A, GARDNER 

The death of Wade A. Gardner, late 
pee of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., 

altimore and Norfolk, is a great loss to 
the baking industry and to the cities in 
which his plants are located. 

Mr. Gardner was born at Norfolk, Va., 
in 1878, and long ago had become a mas- 
ter mind in industry and finance. For 
many years he was sole owner of Gard- 
ner’s bakery at Norfolk, and had confined 
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his operations entirely to the South. Fif- 
teen years ago he opened a branch at 
Baltimore for the exclusive manufacture 
of cakes, and today this is one of the 
most modern, up-to-date cake bakeries 
in the country. 

Jan. 1, 1921, he incorporated his busi- 
ness into the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., for 
the benefit of his employees, in appre- 
ciation of their loyalty in helping him 
build up the business. In planning the 
incorporation, he arranged it so that 
employees could secure stock which was 
paid for by the earnings of the organi- 
zation. More than 75 per cent of the 
employees were stockholders or officers of 
the company. 

To know Wade Gardner was to admire 
him, and his hosts of friends in the 
baking industry will sadly miss him. He 
was a director im the National Bank of 
Baltimore, the Finance Service Co. and 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 

A thirty-second degree Mason, Mr. 
Gardner was a man of keen business 
ability and his standing in the community 
was undisputed. The baking trade’s 
progress and development was a matter 
of deep interest to him, and he was al- 
ways ready to lend his aid in the further- 
ance of its welfare. He was energetic 
and public-spirited, and had won the re- 
spect and confidence of the general pub- 
lic and his colleagues. 

With the death of Mr. Gardner the 
active management of the Gardner Bak- 
eries, Inc., passes out of the Gardner 
family. Over 40 years ago, John Gard- 
ner, the father of Wade A. Gardner, was 
selling home made bread in a little gro- 
cery store at Norfolk, with an old “black 
mammy” as his entire baking force. The 
business patel expanded on the policy 
Mr. Gardner established of selling only 
the best bread and cake that could be 
made, regardless of profit, until the 
Gardner bakery became one of the largest 
establishments of its kind in the Potomac 
states. 

Wade A. Gardner entered the business 
25 years ago, and for 15 years had been 
the active head of the company. He left 
considerable property in Norfolk, Balti- 
more, Washington and New Jersey. 

The business will be continued with L. 
A. Schillinger, a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Gardner, as general manager. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES 


Curicaco, I1t,—The next meeting of the 
American Chemical Society will be held 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, on Friday evening, March 30. 
The meeting proper will start-at 7:30, 
but will be preceded by a dinner, served 
in one of the large classrooms. It will 
be a bakery symposium, with a fine array 
of speakers, among whom will be Dr. R. 
M. Allen, of the Ward Baking Co., S. J. 
Lawellyn, president American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, C. J. Weaver, 
chief chemist Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, C, J. Patterson, director depart- 
ment of research and. analysis, United 
Bakeries Corporation, and Dr. C 
Davis, director research laboratory, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 

The American Institute of Baking is 
now registering whole wheat flours, and 
millers are urged to send their products 
to it. Information can be secured by 
writing the office at Chicago. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, will speak on 
March 28 before the Ridge Women’s 
Club, Chicago, on “The Bread of Life.” 

I. K. Russell, the popular editor of 
Baking Technology, has been away from 
his desk for several days on account of 
iNness. 

Among the new equipment recently re- 
ceived and installed in the bakeshop of 
the institute are a Century molder, an 
American Bakers’ Machinery. Co. auto- 
matic outfit, consisting of an overhead 
proofer, divider and rounder. 

The American Bakers’. Association has 
had printed on its stationery in red ink 
the phrase, “Bread is the Best and Cheap- 
est Food.” 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, spent sevéral 
days in New York City recently. While 
there he attended the reunion of the for- 
mer members of the Food Administration 
held on March 8. 

A great number of bakers throughout 
the country are taking advantage of the 
services of the American Institute of 
Baking and are sending their loaves to be 
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scored and commented on.. Dr. Barnard 
has in his office a number received from 
various parts of the country, one of 
which is from a Wisconsin baker, who 
since he sent in his first loaf for com- 
ment, has brought his score up nearly 
40 points. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Dr. Barnard is greatly elated over the 
way the membership committee has taken 
hold of its work in connection with the 
spring drive for new members. He feels 
that results from this campaign will ex- 
ceed all expectations. 

S. O. Werner. 








BAKERY TRADE GOSSIP 





Business in All Sections of the Country on the Increase—Many Plants 
Enlarged—Numerous Changes in Ownership 


OHIO 

C. H. Huber, baker, Newark, is build- 
ing an addition to his bakery, installing 
another steam bread oven and adding 
machinery. 

J. W. Clinkofstine, who for many years 
represented the Werner & Pfleiderer Co. in 
the central states, has engaged in busi- 
ness for himself under the name of J. W. 
Clinkofstine & Co., with offices at 826 
Hanna Building, Cleveland. 

The Wilson Baking Co. is in operation 
at Cambridge. 

Cleveland’s first national food show 
was a great success. Among the exhibi- 
tors were the Fleischmann Co., Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., American Sugar Co., 
Teco Pancake Flour Co., and the Shein- 
bart Milling Co. 

Schmitz & Rausch, 1205-1211 Xenia 
Avenue, Dayton, have completed a sub- 
stantial storage addition to their bakery. 

The Blue Ribbon Baking Co., 3026 Su- 
perior Avenue, Cleveiand, has _ been 
launched by John Lewis. 

Ora’ Emerson has acquired the bakery 
of Joseph Hodge, Metamore. 

The new plant of the Little bakery, 
Mansfield, is in operation as Spencer 
Bros.’ bakery. ‘The plant contains two 
Petersen ovens and a full equipment of 
automatic bread making machinery. The 
cake bakery is housed in the old plant. 

The Willard (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
been organized with $5,000 capital stock, 
by E. S. Miller, C. A. Stoll, W. W. 
Franklin, G. P. Huth and A. O. Thomas. 

The L. Weinberg Baking Co., on David 
Street, Cincinnati, has installed two 
steam bread ovens and is making other 
improvements. 

The piant of the Mama Cookie Co., 


3171 West One Hundred and Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, was damaged $3,000 
by fire. 


The Blue Ribbon Pie Co., 1310 East 
Sixty-fifth Street, Cleveland, with $15,- 
000 capital, has been started by T. W. 
Bronis, Peter Poulos, and Samuel, Mary 
and: John Lewis. 

M. M. Chilton has succeeded Charles 
Zeigler in the bakery business at Ports- 
mouth. 

Welchenbach & Joseph have opened 
the Ideal bakery at Warren and Reese 
streets, Sandusky. 

John Nissen has opened a bakery at 
Fulton and Third ‘streets, Sandusky. 





MICHIGAN 

The Central States Baking Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, will erect a plant at a cost 
of $75,000, two stories high, 60x150, 
equipped along the latest lines. 

Ernest Klein has taken over the bak- 
ery formerly operated by L. G. Husted, 
11811 Hamilton Boulevard, Highland 
Park, Detroit. 

The St. George home bakery is a new 
shop at 12213 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit. 

Leo Crundeman has opened a bakery 
at eg cer 

The following were elected officers at 
the annual meeting of the Bon Ton Bak- 
ing Co., Petoskey: Thomas Travis, presi- 
dent; J. J. Allen, vice president; A. H 
Kinert, secretary-treasurer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

Clifton Bauder sold his interest in the 
Smith & Bauder bakery, Ellwood City, 
to his partner, J. E. Smith, who will con- 
tinue as Smith’s bakery. 

The Point Marion (Pa.) Bakery was 
burned, causing a loss of $6,000. 

The Detroit bakery, Olyphant, op- 
erated by C. Courin, was burned, 

W. E. Barth, formerly in the baking 
business at Connellsville and East Lib- 
erty, has opened the Service bakery at 
1430 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Brode & Lipp opened their new bak- 





ery at Mahanoy City, on March 1. It 
is a two-story brick, 25x75, equipped with 
the latest mechanical devices. They will 
operate as the Mahanoy City Baking Co. 

Frank Suntheimer has opened a bak- 
ery at Hatboro. 

R. E. Ward has bought the interest of 
D. E. Schuler in the Ward & Schuler 
Co., operating a bakery at Warren. * Mr. 
Ward will continue the business. 

William Hacherl has his new bakery at 
St. Mary’s in operation, replacing the 
one recently burned. 

The bakery of John Pinkas, McKees- 
port, was damaged $5,000 by fire. 

R. J. Knight, formerly with the H. 
J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, has taken over 
= bakery of Fleming Brothers, Fayette 

ty. 

Frank Bertinni, formerly in the bak- 
ing business at Monongahela City, has 
bought the bakery of Leo Nesti, Cali- 
fornia, known as the City bakery. 

Howard Stover, head of the Belle- 
fonte (Pa.) Baking Co., has purchased 
the bakery of W. J. Myer, in that city. 


INDIANA 

The Auburn (Ind.) Baking Co. is 
erecting a plant which will include steam 
ovens and modern automatic machinery. 

The Hudson Baking Co., Princeton, is 
installed in its new plant with a capac- 
ity of 30,000 loaves a day. The building 
is finished in white enamel, with a con- 
crete basement for storage. 

Jesse Dietzen, Frankton, has bought a 
oe at Elwood, which will be re- 
modeled to contain his modern bakery. 

C. F. Harmetz, of the New York bak- 
ery, Evansville, has been appointed a 
member of the good roads committee of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 

J. L. Iglehart, of the New York bak- 
ery, Evansville, and Mrs. Iglehart, are 
on the way to Constantinople and Cairo, 
and will take a trip up the Nile. 

Knapp & Hudeison, of Richmond, have 
opened a bakery at Liberty. 

W. P. Chambers has succeeded V. W. 
Routh as owner of a bakery at New 
Market. . 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, is 
putting on the market a breakfast food 
made from bread crumbs mixed: with 
honey, and baked into cakes. 

S. M. Larmore has opened a bakery at 
245 Virginia Avenue, Indianapolis. 

The Hoosier pie bakery has opened a 
bakery at 4415 East New York Street, 
Indianapolis. 

C. L. Scott is operatin 
bakery at 5 North Eucli 
dianapolis. 


the Kravitz 
Avenue, In- 


KENTUCKY 

The New York Baking Co., Louisville, 
is making extensive improvements to the 
plant, and will launch an aggressive 
campaign. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has started a billboard advertising cam- 
paign, and is placing 24-sheet posters, 
where possible, adjoining the posters of 
the Fleischmann Co. 

H. C. Huber, Twenty-sixth and Chest- 
nut streets, Louisville, has sold his bak- 
ery to J. H. Richter. 

Gustav Hartman, 3227 West Madison 
Street, Louisville, is remodeling his re- 
tail bakery salesroom, and. building an 
addition. 

Wilson & Hood have succeeded G. O. 
Barnes in’ the baking business at Co- 
lumbia. 

E. A. Funk has opened a bakery at 
_aae and Broadway, Louisville. 

harles Fries has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at 518 East Market Street, 
Louisville. 

George Horn, operating a pretzel bak- 
ery at 819 East Market Street, Louisville, 
has leased the bakery formerly operated 


by Klein & Son, on Fourth Avenue. 





J. W. Miller, president of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Louisville, is home from a 
month’s vacation in Arizona. 

A new dough room, proofing closet and 
some mechanical equipment are among 
the new improvements at the plant of the 
New York Baking Co., Louisville. 

The Cumberland Baking Co. has been 
incorporated at Harlan by Frank Icao- 
bucci, George Ruehlmann and John 
Schaefer. 

The March meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association was given 
over to discussions of conditions in the 
industry. 

W. Graf has bought the bakery of 
James Meyers, Fifth and Breckinridge 
streets, Louisville. 

Following a conference of wholesale 
bakers with a committee and members 
of the Women’s City Club, an agreement 
was reached whereby a number of 
Louisville’s wholesale bakers will put 
wrapped bread on the market as a result 
of agitation of the ladies for such bread, 
to be sold at the same price as the un- 
wrapped. The bakers told the ladies 
that many customers demanded bread 
warm from the ovens, and that in wrap- 
ping bread it was necessary to allow it to 
cool. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The new plant of the Massachusetts 
Baking Co., Springfield, Mass., is in op- 
eration. A banquet preceded the open- 
ing, given by the firm to employees in 
the new headquarters. Among the 
speakers were Richard Dietz, of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., founder of the enterprise, 
Walter Dietz, of Springfield, Mass., pres- 
ident of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and C. O. Swanson, president of 
the company, who urged employees to be- 
come financially interested by buying 
stock. 

Robert Kennedy, baker at 286 Broad- 
way, Somerville, Mass., is dead. He 
learned the bakers’ trade in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, and came to America in 1890. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
sons. 

Logan Johnson, Ltd.. Emery & Co., 
and Macleod, Mitchell & Traske, Inc., all 
of Boston, have combined as the Logan 
Johnson Co., which has taken over the 
property of the three concerns and will 
conduct a general bakers’ supply business 
at 201 State Street. ‘The officers are: 
W. A. Emery, president; J. G. Macleod, 
vice president; F. R. Mattern, treasurer. 

The New England Consolidated Co., 
Portland, Maine, has been incorporated, 
with $220,000 capital stock, to do a gen- 
eral bakery business. N. A. Cushman 
is president, and J. T. Fagan secretary. 

Samuel Rosenfeld, Colchester, Conn., 
is doing business under the name of the 
Home Made Baking Co. 

The Laurel Bakery, Inc., has been or- 
ganized at New Britain, Conn., with $25,- 
000 capital stock, by Herman Belkin. 

Gorman’s bakery, Central Falls, R. I., 
has added a high-speed dough mixer. 

Gustav Hernig’s bakery, Berlin, N. H., 
was destroyed by fire. 

The Model Baking Co., with $25,000 
capital, has been launched at Hartford, 
Conn., by J. H. Carr, N. Kieffer and J. 
H. Anderson. 

The Mitchell Bread Co., Somerville, 
Mass., has moved to its new plant in 
Cambridge. The new shop will treble 
the capacity of the firm. 

The J. H. ‘Day Co., Cincinnati, has 
fitted up a complete show room at Milk 
Street and India Street extension, Bos- 
ton, with entrance at 175 State Street. 
E. A. Johnson is manager in charge. 

The Rousseau Baking Co., Fall River, 
Mass., has installed a divider. , 

The Waldorf System, Inc., operating 
a chain of lunchrooms in Boston, is in- 
stalling two additional dough mixers in 
its bakery. 

Rhode Island bakers have organized a 
division of the New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation, with C. H. Elliott, of Provi- 
dence, as president, A. J. Arnold, Provi- 
dence, vice president, Jacob August, 
Pawtucket, treasurer, and G. P. Brown, 
Providence, secretary, 

The bakery of John Canavey, Crans- 


ton, R. I., was badly damaged by fire. 
The bakers of New Haven, Conn., re- 
cently met at a round table dinner to 
discuss organization work. 
Frank Eighme, vice president Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Providence, R. I., is home 
from the Bermuda Islands. 
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Work has been completed on the com- 
missary building under construction op 
Summer Street, Worcester, Mass., for 
the Waldorf Lunch System, which also 
maintains bakery departments. P. RF 
Woodward, Boston, is president. 


Henry’s bakery has been opened at 
Lynn, Mass., with John Fayman as 
manager. 


A. J. LaBelle, 48 Cabot Street, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., is enlarging his bakery, and 
installing another oven and a bread wrap- 
ping machine. 

The Dietz bakery, Springfield, Mass, 
has moved. to larger and more adequate 
quarters at 266-270 Bridge Street. 

Lester W. Blanchard, one of the best- 
known retail bakers of Boston, is dead. 
He was president of the Massachusetts 
Association of the Baking Industry jp 
1903 and treasurer in 1904-05, and was 
also a director of the Federal Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Boston. Interment wis at 
North Weymouth. Mr. Blanchard |-aves 
a widow and two sons, Henry W., who is 
with the Massachusetts Baking Co., and 
Andrew T., who will continue his fa- 
ther’s business. 

A bill has been passed by the Ve mont 
legislature giving cities the right to ‘ix the 
sites of bakeries and permitting 1 unici- 
pal regulations of such establishm: nts. 

E. E. Brooks and C. E. Cook have 
bought the A. S. Fassett bakery, 28 
School Street, Burlington, Vt. 

J. P. Goddard is erecting a |akery 
building at Claremont, Vt. 

Piccin Bros., grocers and bakers, have 
sold their bakery at Stafford S) rings, 
Conn., to Alfred Biodorini & Co.  “’iccin 
Bros. will continue their grocery busi- 
ness. 
J. M. Hallinan, Inc. has ope:ed a 
bakery at 142 Main Street, New B. itain, 
Conn. 

The employees of the H. A. Jonson 
Co., Boston, organized the Hajco Club, 
with E. C. Johnson as president, \. L. 
Griffin vice president, and H. B. Topping 
secretary and treasurer. 

Menard Brothers & Burke, bikers, 
Northampton, Mass., are installing an- 
other steam bread oven. 

Bernard Shiller, of Revere Beach, 
Mass., has bought the bakery of Isidore 
Seltzer, Auburn, Maine. 

The Massachusetts legislature has 
turned down the proposal to legalize the 
delivery of bread on Sunday. The sale 
of cooked food on Sunday is permitted 
by those having special licenses. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


J. W. Massie has sold his bakery at 
Tarboro, N. C., and opened another at 
Rocky Mount. 

Extensions are being made to the )lant 
of the Shawnee (Okla.) Baking Co., and 
an automatic bread wrapping machine 
has been installed. 

W. H. Imgram, whose bakery at Ope- 
lika, Ala., recently burned, will erect an- 
other at once. 

C. C. Harris and E. H. Stewari, of 
Danville, Va., have bought the plant of 
the New York Bakery Co., High Point, 
N. C., and will increase its capacity. 

The Klingel Baking Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., with $10,000 capital stock, has been 
organized, with O. H. Klingel as presi- 
dent and W. F. Catling secretary. 

The Newman (Ga.) Baking Co., with 
$6,000 capital stock, has been organized. 

The Bake Shop is a new concern at 
Florence, S. C., with $15,000 capital. or- 

anized by W. C. Irvin and R. J. Ro- 

arge. 

The American Bakeries Co., with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., will ere t 4 
75x76-foot addition to its plant at \Vil- 
mington, N. C. 

The Electric bake shop, with $1/.000 
capital stock, has been organized at (ias- 
tonia, N. C., by A. P. Miller, A. H. How- 
ell and J. A. Gaston. 

The Griffin (Ga.) Bakery Co. suff: red 
a loss by fire, which gutted the interior 
of the plant. 

Shulman Bros., operating a bakery at 
Dothan, Ala., have established plant: in 
Troy and Sylacauga, Ala. 

N. H. Kamborn has bought the piant 
and business of the Purity Baking 0 
Chincoteague, Va., and will change the 
name to Kamborn’s quality bakery. 

The $100,000 bakery now under ©on- 
struction for the Pender Grocery (0 
Norfolk, Va., will be completed at an 
early date. : 

e Good Eats bakery, Breckenri<gé 
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as, is in operation. The building is 
a prick construction and equipped with 
up-to-date baking devices. ; 
The City bakery, Vernon, Texas, is 
again in operation after being closed 
down for repairs and the installation of 
equipment. 
egg of the Marable Catering 
Co., Magnolia, Ark., was damaged $5,000 
fire. 
"rhe Twentieth Century bakery, 2117 
Second Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., is 
eparing to enlarge. 
a L. Carter has Sought the Dean bak- 
ery, Dalhart, Texas. 

The Lee Baking Co., Tampa, Fla., will 
erect a new plant on Carew Street. 

K. F. Visel has succeeded A. Ebi as 
owner of the Sanitary bakery, Avon 
Park, Fla. 

Knight & Tatman have opened a bak- 
ery at Bradentown, Fla. 

The Klingel Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at atksonville, Fla., with $10,- 
000 capital stock. 

J. A. Daniel, baker, Mocksville, N. C., 
has under construction a_ three-story 
brick building, 25x90, to be used as a 


bakery. 
J. H. Wooxrrince. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

The Superior Oven Co. moved its main 
office from Chicago to Albion, Mich., late 
in February. Arthur Fosdyke, manager, 
is making his headquarters at Albion. 

W. D. Bleier, western manager Joseph 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., returned 
to Chicago March 10, after spending sev- 
eral weeks in Florida. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, 27-31 
Purvis Street, Long Island City, N. Y., 
announces that Walter Rautenstrauch 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager of the company. S. E. 
Woltf, who has been acting in the capac- 
ity of assistant to the president, has 
been granted a leave of absence. Ralph 
E. Brierley continues as vice president 
and general sales manager. The latter 
has been with this concern practically 
since its organization, and is largely re- 
sponsible for the growth of the com- 
pany’s business. 

The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co. is offering to the public 
a new issue amounting to $1,750,000, first 
mortgage, 6 per cent sinking fund gold 
bonds, series A, in denominations of 
$1,000 and $500. This concern is one of 
the largest producers of parchment, 
waxed, vond and ledger papers, and 
household specialties in this country, and 
its products are distributed throughout 
the world. Starting in 1909 with a paid- 
in capital of $50,000, it has made steady 
progress. Its present paid-in capital is 
$3,000,000, comprising $876,755 in stock 
dividends and $2,123,245 in stock sold at 
ar. 

The Springfield (Ill.) Baking Co. has 
recently taken over the Eagle Baking 
Co., of the same city. The old plant of 
the latter has been remodeled, and is said 
to be one of the best bakeries in central 
Illinois. 

The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 
is distributing some good circular matter 
to the trade, entitled “Delicious Hot 
Cross-Buns,” with full directions as to 
the use of Diamalt in connection with 
the baking of same. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, returned recent- 
ly from the South, where he had been re- 
cuperating from a severe illness. He was 
first indisposed in December, and was 
confined to his home for some time. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in the South, he spent 
four weeks at the Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., a most beautiful spot. 

O. R. Read, secretary Read Machiner 
Co., York, Pa., has returned from Sout 
America, where he spent some time on 
business and pleasure combined. 

oe Jones, who has been con- 
nected with the Chapman & Smith Co., 
Chicago, the well-known bakers’ supply 
house, for several years, has recovered 
from a somewhat serious illness, and is 
back at his office. 

_ The bakers’ trade was much interested 
in hearing that Paul Schulze, at one time 
president American Bakers’ Association 
and also of the Schulze Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, had recently purchased with his 
son, Paul Schulze, Jr., the interests of 
Westerman & Co. in the Quaker Biscuit 
Works, located on Sangamon Street, 
icago. 
Carter & Co., the well-known Kansas 












City bakers, have built a new cake and 
pie factory in that city, located at 816 
East Sixteenth Street, and equipped with 
up-to-date machinery. 

: A. S. Purves. 





THE “FILLED MILK” LAW 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—Enactment of the 
so-called “filled milk law” by Congress 
will not result in an effect as unfavor- 
able as some critics of the bill predicted, 
according to C. J. Kremer, deputy com- 
missioner of the Wisconsin dairy and 
food department, in charge of the bak- 
ery inspection division. While a number 
of Wisconsin creameries will be rendered 
idle in conformity with the provisions of 
the law, it is likely that the owners will 
make readjustments of production and 
equipment. In the main the plants so 
affected are specialized branches of in- 
terstate manufacturers of filled milk 
products. 

It is understood that the Carnation 
Milk Co. will close two small plants in 
Wisconsin, representing invested capital 
of about $50,000. The company operates 
one of the largest of its group of con- 
densed milk manufactories at Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., which will not be affected. 
The status of the state of Wisconsin as 
one of the leading producers of con- 
densed or evaporated milks will not be 
impaired. 

The Danish Pride Milk Co., of Den- 
mark, Wis., is adjusting its plant to op- 
erate according to the new law, and 


other concerns are doing likewise. Whole - 


milk instead of skimmed milk will be 
used for condensed, evaporated, dried 
and powdered milk. Heretofore, when 
made with skimmed milk, the product 
has been so labeled. 

The bakery trade of the entire coun- 
try undoubtedly will be affected by the 
new law, it is admitted, but the addi- 
tional expense which may grow out of 
the prohibition on the production and 
sale of any kind of milk that is not ac- 
tually milk or its product will be negli- 
gible. The bill originated among Wis- 
consin dairymen, who in recognition of 
the fact that Wisconsin is the greatest 
dairying state in the Union, fought for 
its passage so that the interest might 
not be prejudiced, and the public be as- 
sured that, when buying a _ product 
labeled milk, such product should be 
true milk and not a part of whole milk 
filled with substitutes for the butter fat 
removed for making butter, cheese, etc. 

L. E. Meyer. 





RESISTS PAYMENT OF LICENSE 

Great Farts, Mont.—Montana bakers 
are much interested in the action started 
recently in Butte against the Hennessy 
Co., owner of the largest department 
store of Butte, to collect a license fee 
of $10 per quarter fixed by the state law 
on corporations doing a manufacturing 
business of $15,000 annually or more. 
The fee is assessed against the bakery 
department, because it is the claim of the 
state that the company is a manufac- 
turer and amenable to the law. The com- 
pany answers that it is not a manufac- 
turer in the sense indicated by the 
statute. An agreed statement of fact 
has been submitted for court findings, 
and it is understood that the Hennessy 
Co. will appeal if the decision is adverse 
on the ground that the law is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Joun A. Curry. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Texas Association’s annual, at San An- 
tonio, April 23-25. 

Illinois Association’s annual, at Peoria, 
April 23-25. 

Southern Bakers’ Association’s annual, 
at Atlanta, Ga., April 30-May 8. 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ annual, at 
St. Paul, May 22-23. 

Potomac States Association’s annual, 
at Frederick, Md., May 29-31. 

Pennsylvania Association’s annual, at 
Bedford Springs, June 18-20. 





FIXED BREAD PRICES IN SPAIN 

The Spanish government is again fix- 
ing the price of commodities as it did 
during the wary According to Commer- 
cial Attaché Cunnyngham, the price of 
bread is fixed at 60 centavos per 850 
gram loaf (5c per lb). Bakers’ assist- 
ants are receiving 10@11.75 pesetos per 
day ($1.55@1.82). The average con- 
sumption of bread in Madrid is approxi- 
mately 300 tons per day. 
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A CONTRAST 


An Ohio miller writes: “This month 
nineteen years ago, we were paying one 
dollar per bushel for wheat at the mill 
door, and today we are paying one dollar 
and a quarter. Nineteen years ago we 
erected a brick building and paid forty 
cents per hour to bricklayers. They 
worked ten hours a day and ten to twelve 
hundred bricks laid in ten hours was a 
day’s work. 

“Today the bricklayers’ rules in this 
town state that a minimum day’s work 
shall be two hundred and fifty bricks, 
and the maximum four hundred and 
eighty for an eight-hour day, for which 
they shall be paid one dollar and thirty- 
eight and a half cents per hour. The 
contractor on our new school building 
says that it is costing sixty-eight dollars 
per thousand to lay the brick. 

“My reason for giving you these two 
points is to ask, Why the difference? 
If wheat is to be influenced by world 
conditions, why are bricklayers’ unions 
exempt from world influence? Or, if 
the bricklayers’ union has succeeded in 
a plan to avoid being influenced by labor 
rates in Europe, why can’t the milling 
business enjoy the same privilege?” 

Supplementing the above, attention 
might be called to the fact that a scale 
of one dollar and forty cents an hour 
for bricklayers was recently signed by 
the Mason Contractors’ Association and 
the bricklayers’ union in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The union had asked for one dol- 
lar and a half, and the best previous 
offer of the contractors had been one 
dollar and a quarter. 

Although the answer to the question 
propounded above is obvious to every 
business man, yet the question presents 
an interesting situation. It costs now 
three and one half times as much per 
hour to lay one third as many bricks as 
it did nineteen years ago. 

The labor employed in laying bricks is 
not a fluid and mobile commodity, as is 
the case with wheat. If the millers of 
the country were as well organized as 
are the bricklayers, and were not pre- 
vented from doing so by law, they might 
get together and impose a much higher 
price for their product on the public; 
but of course that would be a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, in violation of 
the Shermah antitrust law, which has 
been applied to capital and employers, 
but not to labor. 

Laws are evolved to meet evils after 
they have become clearly apparent, and 
the making of the laws is frequently 
many laps behind the need for them, or 
the situation which calls for them. It 
can hardly be otherwise. But the invisi- 
ble economic laws work without statutes, 
and finally correct by natural means 
many bad adjustments in the economic 
structure, naturally and not artificially. 
When the bricklayer commands a wage 
equal to that of superior talent in other 
lines, it is certainly questionable whether 
the situation can long endure. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.28%, bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points. 
March 23. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $6.15 bbl, 
local springs $6.70@6.80, and local hard 
winters $6.35, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $33@ 


33.25 ton, mixed feed $33@33.50, mid- 
dlings $33@34.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output = activity 
ere et Cee 32,600 68 
PROVIGUS WOOK 2. cc cccssvce 29,700 62 
i. eer 19,700 41 
Two years ago ............ 17,200 36 
TRISS FORTS OBO .cccccccice 15,700 33 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


March 18-24 ..... 23 149,550 86,152 57 

Previous week... 22 128,010 64,932 50 

BOOP BHO .cecsccs 17 109,860 47,908 43 

Two years ago... 22 130,800 45,807 35 
NOTES 


J. Lee Krumm, of the Krumm & Mc- 
Donald Co., brokers, Columbus, Ohio, 
called at this office this week. 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo this week were 
Frank S. Clark, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Lewistown, Mont., F. B. Miller, Saw- 
yer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, H. 
W. Welton, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and R. L. Collins, 
Quaker Oats Co. 


ALABAMA 

Mosire, Ata.—No appreciable change 
is noted in the flour market. Cold weath- 
er has resulted in a small increase in spot 
sales, but there are no large future or- 
ders. Taken as a whole, however, busi- 
ness is very satisfactory, owing to the 
volume of small orders. 

There is unusual activity in the mill- 
feed market. Extra good demand, 
coupled with the scarcity, has-resulted in 
climbing prices, reaching a peak of 15c 
per cwt above the previous week’s quo- 
tations. Local sales of bran and shorts 
were phenomenal in the week ending 
March 24. The cold wave is credited for 
this to some extent. 

Flour prices show a deciine of 15@40c 
bbl from prices quoted the previous 
week, and are as follows: hard winter, in 
98’s, short patent $8, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50; soft winter, in 96’s, short 
patent $8.25@8.75, standard patent $6.95 
@7.10. Bran made a leap to $2@2.15 
per cwt, and shorts went to $2@2.25. 


NOTES 

John H. Jones, president of the Page 
& Jones Steamship Co., arrived March 
21 on the Lake Fairport after a trip of 
about 30 days among the Windward 
Islands on business. 

Exports were extra good for the week 
ending March 17, about 17,000 bbls mov- 
ing. The distribution included prac- 
tically every important port among the 
Windward Islands. The lots exported 
were as follows: Havana, 2,500 bbls; 
Cienfuegos, 300; Santiago, 775; Puerto 
Tarafa, 1,650; Neuvitas, 200; Antilla, 
2,000; Manati, 650; Chaparra, 2,300; 
Gibara, 400; Matanzas, 800; Sagua, 300; 
Morant Bay, 125; Pointe-a-Pitre, 750; 
Fort de France, 950; Bridgetown, 800; 
Demarara, 550, Port au Prince, 2,950. 

Of interest to exporters is the reduc- 
tion of rates by the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service on grain and grain products des- 


. tined for export. According to informa- 


tion received by the traffic department of 
the Mobile Chamber of ‘Commerce, the 
reduction is in effect as of March 1, the 
new rates guoted being 13.1c from Ohio 
River points, East St. Louis, Granite 
City, Madison and St. Louis, and 11.6c 
from Cairo, in car lots. This reduction 
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puts Mobile within 1.6c of New Orleans 
on stuff handled by barges, and is ex- 
pected to materially increase the amount 
of grain and flour moving through here. 


W. H. Bry xtey. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvittz, Tenn. — Flour demand 
from the Southeast continues spotted. 
Some mills are working a fair volume of 
business, while others complain of pro- 
nounced dullness in demand, Current 
sales for immediate delivery in small lots 
continue fairly active, but only a few 
contracts are being booked. Occasional 
sales are mentioned of lots of 1,000 bbls 
for 60 and 90 days’ delivery. Running 
time at the mills is showing a decrease, 
but is better than for the corresponding 
time last year. Shipments are slightly 
less than output. 

Mills have been selling on close mar- 
gin of profits, and quotations at the close 
of the week were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.85@8.15; standard or regular 
patent, $6.80@7.10; straight patent, $6.50 
@6.75; first clears, $5.50. 

Business continues routine with rehan- 
dlers, buyers being only interested in 
near-by needs. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.75; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $6@6.75. 

The cash wheat situation continues 
strong, with mills buying to cover sales 
of flour. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.51@1.53 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed continues a strong feature of 
the general situation, demand being good, 
and prices firm, as follows: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $33@35; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $36@38. 

Large corn meal mills report business 
dull. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 
ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $1.80@ 
1.85; unbolted, $1.75@1.80. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
March 18-24 ..... 203,580 112,127 55.1 
Previous week ... 199,680 125,231 62.7 
Year ago .......-+ 195,570 100,304 51.3 
Two years ago.... 183,120 70,630 38.5 
Three years ago.. 205,290 96,604 47.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
March 24 March 17 

45,800 


WORE, BP ccccetesvcuces 44,000 
.,.. Seer ree 119,000 127,000 
CE, WD: cc cercte cease 171,000 171,000 
TOG, DUD vc cccsaseccess 677,000 564,000 


Joun Lerrer. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

InpIANAPOLIS, INp.— Dullness, more 
acute than that reported for the previous 
week, characterized the market for flour, 
grain and feed in this part of the country 
for the week ending March 24. Millers, 
however, declined to lower prices. Bakers 
are making inquiries, indicating a willing- 
ness to buy at the first decline, but mill- 
ers contend that prices are on a basis 
of parity with current grain quotations. 
Difficulty in obtaining freight cars has 
eased considerably. 

More open and clearing weather, allow- 
ing live stock to roam the ranges more 
freely, has caused an easing of the feed 
trade, which had held up to a fair level 
previously: Stocks are being maintained 
at a good level. 

Grain receipts are extremely light. A 
fair number of traders were on the floor 
the entire week, but more as spectators 
than buyers. The bids for car lots of 

ain at the call of the Indianapolis 

oard of Trade, f.o.b., 414%4c to New 
York, March 24: wheat, No. 2 red, $1.27@ 
1.28; corn, No. $ white 671,@681,¢, No. 4 
white 6614,@67\%,c, No. 3 yellow 67@68c, 
No. 4 yellow 66@67c, No. 3 mixed 66@ 
67c, No. 4 mixed 65@66c; oats, No. 2 
white 32@48c, No. 3 white 41@42c. 

Inspections of grain, March 24: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 4 red 1; No. 3 mixed 
1; corn, No. 2 white 1 car, No. 3 white 
18, No. 4 white 1, No. 5 white 1, No. 6 
white 1, No. 2 yellow 1, No. 3 yellow 16, 
No. 4 yellow 1, No. 3 mixed 1; oats, No. 1 
white 1 car, No. 2 white 13, No. 3 white 3, 
sample white 1, No. 2 mixed 1, No. 3 
mixed 1. Mills are paying $1.28 bu for 


No. 2 red wheat in wagonloads, and the 
wagon market is offering 85@87c for 
corn and 52@55c for oats. 

The output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, for the week 
ended March 24: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 

Pe BOCRE 6c ce certcewoes 10,593 45 

Previous week ............ 11,637 51 

WO 66-646 68-26 9 KO tee, 7,800 34 

Two years ago ...........+ 5,330 23 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

SER recs verre 29,000 7,000 

GUE os dvosescnseevisacde 356,000 125,000 

GH civcicsbuss Sdvewtake 302,000 68,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats 


196,000 443,000 290,000 
156,000 440,000 381,000 
89,000 489,000 322,606 


March 24, 1923.... 
March 25, 1922.... 
March 26, 1921.... 


NOTES 


John R. Remmeter has opened a bak- 
ery and delicatessen at 531 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Indianapolis. 

Harry Bingham, grain trader of In- 
dianapolis, who has just returned from a 
trip through the Northwest, in which he 
included Minneapolis and Chicago, re- 
ports conditions as dull, both in the flour 
and grain trades. 

Reserves of wheat on Indiana farms 
on March 1 were 16 per cent of last 
year’s crop, and amounted to 4,768,000 
bus, compared with 4,113,000 last year, 
and corn reserves were 40 per cent of the 
1922 crop, amounting to 70,522,000 bus, 
compared with 76,482,000 in 1922, accord- 
ing to a crop report compiled by George 
C. Bryant, Indiana statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. He says low reserves at this time 
are due largely to the heavy feeding op- 
erations that have been going on the last 
few months. 

Curis O. AtBron. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—There has not been 
enough life in the flour market here to 
indicate any substantial change in values. 
Mills insist that their quotations are 
much under real values, but their most 
tempting offers have failed to get busi- 
ness except for immediate demands on 
established brands. The demand from 
the Carolinas is better, though the South 
Carolina trade is rather dull and very 
little except the cheaper grades is in de- 
mand there. 

The anticipated decline in feed prices 
has been a strong factor in indicating 
higher values in flour, and the trade gen- 
erally expects that material advances will 
take place within the next 30 days. Top 
winter patents are quoted this week at 
$6.75@6.90 bbl, standard patents $6.40@ 
6.60, northwestern spring patents $7.70@ 
7.90, and standard bakers patents $6.90@ 
7.10. 

The feed market has been dull, and 
very little change has taken place in 
prices or in the general outlook. Stand- 
ard bran is quoted at '$37@38 ton, stand- 
ard —- $37.50@39, flour middlings 
$40@41, and red dog $43@43.50. 


BETTER CONDITIONS IN SOUTH 


W. R. Meech, local manager Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co., has returned from a trip 
to Florida and other southern states to 
observe business conditions in the terri- 
tory served by the Norfolk trade. He 
declares that the South is “looking up,” 
and that business activity, even from the 
point of view of the casual observer, can 
be seen to be decidedly on the upgrade. 

Particularly is thus true in North Caro- 
lina, whence Norfolk and other Virginia 
cities draw a large portion of their out- 
side trade. Demand for mill products 
from most sections in that state is 
and it is supported by a rapidly expand- 
ing volume of business in all lines. Di- 
versified crops have proved of great ad- 
vantage, in contrast with the situation in 
sister states, where the boll weevil has 
seriously injured cotton. The general 
outlook, Mr. Meech says, is better than 
at any time since the war. 

NOTES 

L. H. Schillinger, president Gardner 
Bakeries, of Norfolk and Baltimore, was 
in Norfolk recently, looking over the situ- 
ation here. He was recently made presi- 


dent of the company, to succeed Wade 
A. Gardner, who died last month. 


The bakery business is showing signs 
of improvement in this section, due some- 
what to the advent of warmer weather, 
when the housewife depends more largely 
upon bakers’ products for the table. Com- 
petition, however, with the chain stores, is 
very keen and shows no sign of lessening. 

The construction of the new bakery for 
the D. Pender Grocery Co., which will 
have a capacity of 200,000 loaves of bread 
per week, all of which will be used in the 
125 Pender chain cash-and-carry stores, 
will likely be completed late in the sum- 
mer. The company, in the meantime, is 
opening new stores at the rate of about 
one a week, most of which are being 
established in North Carolina. 

Plans have been drawn by the Folwell- 
Ahlskog Co., designers of the city’s grain 
elevator, for storage bins to provide 1,- 
000,000 tons additional capacity, and for 
a 350-foot gallery to the east of the ele- 
vator to permit two ships to be loaded 
in all hatches simultaneously. The city 
port commission, in charge of the elevator 
and other city terminals, will likely ask 
for bids on this work within a short time. 
The present storage capacity of the ele- 
vator is 750,000 bus, and while it has been 
in operation only a little over two months 
it has been found that grain in the height 
of the season moves to port faster than 
it can be stored and shipped, and the 
result is demurrage charges on the rail- 
roads. 

Agitation for the wrapping of bread is 
about to be renewed in Norfolk by wom- 
en’s organizations which have had the 
subject under discussion for several 
years. A number of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to have the city council adopt 
legislation compelling bakers to wrap 
their bread before putting it on the mar- 
ket have been made. The Norfolk House- 
wives’ League has been behind the move- 
ment, and the city health department has 
taken the matter under consideration on 
several occasions, deciding not to act. 
The bakers contend that such a regula- 
tion is useless, and that it would entail 
upon them a great deal of expense which 
would not be offset, to any degree, by the 
good it would be supposed to do. 

Josep A. Leste. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga.—Flour is steady, with 
fair demand from both wholesale and 
retail trade. Mills are offering rather 
freely, and dealers are ordering out pre- 
vious purchases. Prices are about un- 
changed on standard patents. 

Wheat millfeed is moving fairly well 
on moderate demand. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged for middlings and 
bran. 

Hominy feed is in rather light de- 
mand, but prices remain unchanged to 
slightly lower. A few feeders are buying. 

Cottonseed meal is somewhat lower, 
due to poor demand. Stocks are general- 
ly light. Fertilizer trade is disappoint- 
ing to the oil mills. 

Hay is in steady demand, with prices 
a shade higher. Stocks are light and 
some delay in arrivals is experienced, 
due to shortage of cars. 


J. Hope Ticner. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market for 
the week of March 18-24 was marked by 
inactivity. Little business was done, ex- 
cept for immediate delivery. In the city, 
trade was reported dull, while in the out- 
lying and country district there was a 
better and healthier tone, and some of 
the flour men, especially those represent- 
ing western mills, reported a fair volume 
of business. 


Most of the mill representatives con- - 


tend that the large consumers of flour 
here are delaying their orders and are not 
inclined even to listen to so-called “spe- 
cial prices” on flour. One prominent flour 
man stated that there would undoubtedly 
be considerable flour sold in the Pitts- 
burgh district, but that it would be some 
time before the buying would begin. Some 
of the larger spring wheat mills are mak- 
ing substantial concessions in prices. 

ard winter wheat patents are also of- 
fered at reductions from open quotations. 
To date, however, this has not been in- 
strumental in the placing of any good- 
sized bookings. Nevertheless, there is a 
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marked tone of optimism pervading the 
market. 

Soft winter flours are holding firmly 
prices being well maintained. The de. 
mand for ryes and clears is good. 

Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat patent $6.50@7.25, and hard win- 
ters $6@7, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5.25@5.75, bulk; clears, $5.75 6, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; rye, white $4.75 
@5, medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4@4.25. 

The millfeed market was fairly active, 
and sales were reported improved. Quo- 
tations: standard middlings, $84@36 ton: 
flour middlings, $87@38; red dog, $40@ 
41; spring wheat bran, $36@37; winter 
wheat bran, $37@38. 


NOTES 

C. L. Keator, of the Barber Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent caller on 
the trade here. 

Two masked men held up the grocery 
and flour store of Morris* Swartz, I ‘ills 
Station, Pa., and made their escape with 
$1,600 in cash. 

John Breil, aged 51 years, an employee 
of the Dalton bakery, Chester, Pa., re- 
cently was crushed to death in a dough 
mixing machine. 

John A. Shiner, a veteran grocer ind 
flour merchant of New Castle, Pa.. on 
March 31 will retire after having sper! 52 
years in active business life. 

William D. Sheeler, Boyertown, Pa., 
who was engaged in business as a grocer 
and flour merchant for 34 years, recestly 
died of cancer. He was 74 years of ‘ge. 

The Jersey Cereal Co., Irwin, Pa., has 
been granted a Pennsylvania charter, \ ith 
a capital of $5,000. New incorpora'ors 
will conduct the business of the conccrn, 
which recently was in bankruptcy co rt. 

William J. Armstrong, president of 
the Armstrong Wholesale Grocery “o., 
Sharon, Pa., died suddenly in the Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, on March 
21. His widow and three children sur- 
vive. 

The first meeting of creditors of Max 
Kneller, bankrupt, who conducted a bak- 
ery at Braddock, Pa., will be held on 
April 8 at the office of Watson B. Adair, 
referee in bankruptcy, Pittsburgh. The 
schedules filed show liabilities of $66,811, 
and assets of $30,800. 

The sales force of the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co. reporting to the Pittsburgh office, 
F. H. Minnis, manager, held a meeting 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel, on March 21. 
R. W. Goodell, general manager, and 
Charles G. Blodgett, central sales man- 
ager, were present. The offices of the 
company here will be moved shortly to 
4004-4005 Jenkins Arcade. 

At an open meeting of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh 
on March 24, in Teutonia Hall, North- 
side, there was a large attendance of 
local as well as out-of-town bakers. Tie 
meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, H. G. Schelat, and Philip Steinmil- 
ler was named chairman. The speakers 
were Francis Feehan, supervising inspec- 
tor of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry for the Pittsburgh district; Adam 
Ziegler, of the Fleischmann Co., and 
Henry C. Zitzer, secretary of the asso- 


ciation. 
C. C. Larus. 





NEW MANSFIELD (OHIO) BAKERY 

Spencer Bros. bakery is the style un- 
der which the business formerly con 
ducted as the Little bakery, Mansfield, 
Ohio, will be operated in future. A nev 
plant has just been installed in a new, 
modern, daylight type building. Equip 
ment of two Petersen ovens and othe: 
modern machinery gives it a capacity 0: 
4,000 loaves per -day. This is supple- 
mented by an established pie business 
The new premises will be occupied abou' 
April 1. 





The probable sugar production 0! 
Germany for the year 1922-23 is esti 
mated to be 1,839,000 short tons from @ 
beet harvest which amounted to 10,890,- 
000 short tons. This production is high 
er than in the preceding year or in 
1919-20, and is nearly as high as the av- 
erage production for the same territory 
before the war. 





The wheat crop of Sweden for 1922 
amounted to 9,381,000 bus, about a fourth 
less than the 1921 crop. 
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invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Flour traders have had a poor market 
the past week, both as regards volume 
and price. The heavy arrivals may in 
part account for the small demand, but 
the true basic reason is the prices at 
which the home millers have been pre- 
pared to do business. On top of this 
they have reduced their official price the 
shilling they advanced it about a week 


0. 

It is, however, reported that they are 
not so inclined to take silly prices as has 
been the case recently, in spite of a poor 
demand for their flour. Perhaps some 
are trying to get a profit on their busi- 
ness, but even in times like these the one 
bright spot from a flour trader’s point 
of view is that the official price of flour 
has been held up sufficiently, whatever 
the prices accepted may have been, to 
enable the official price of bread to be 
maintained at its present level, for there 
is not the least doubt that a much fur- 
ther decline in the price of flour would 
have necessitated a reduction in _ the 
price of bread. Consequently, the bak- 
ers have been able to make a little 
money. 


Prices from Canadian mills have been , 


reduced still further, and some small 
business has resulted, but without ex- 
ception the big men of the trade com- 
plain that their turnover is today many 
thousands of bags less than a year ago. 
As a matter of fact, there is a bright 
side to this, for if the same volume had 
been dealt in this year as last the losses 
to the trade would have been correspond- 
ingly increased. As the case is today, 
the financial energy has been conserved, 
and when conditions are ripe for the im- 
port trade to go in again in a whole- 
hearted manner, it will have the sinews 
of war to do so. 

Medium Canadian export patents have 
been offered as low as 34s, c.if., for 
March seaboard. In fact it is reported 
that offers of a shade less than this have 
been accepted. Really high grade Cana- 
7 patents have been offered at 37s, 
cif. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
quoted by mills at 36s, net, cif., for 
March seaboard, but no profit can be 
made on purchases at this figure. Minne- 
apolis low grades have been offered at 
%s 3d, cif. There have been several 
offers of Kansas flours, the ruling price 
for good export patents being 37s, c.i.f., 
which is above the market considerably, 
but an export patent of medium quality 
has been offered at 338s for April sea- 
board, bids of 6d less being refused. 
Pacific Coast flours seem quite out of 
line, and no trade is possible. 

Australian flours have been offering 
more freely, shippers being willing to 
accept 34s for March shipment. The 
price on the spot is fairly steady at 37s, 
landed, but there is no volume to be done 
at even 6d less. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour has been reduced this 
week 1s, making the present price 40s 
per sack, delivered. This is equal to 
about 36s 6d, c.i.f. 

THE WHEAT SITUATION 
March weather conditions in England 


are not by any means satisfactory for, 
farm work. Rain has fallen almost every 


day for many weeks past, with the re- 
sult that oom in the fields is almost an 
impossibility over a very wide area. 
Where there are no floods the land is in 
a water-logged condition, except on oc- 
casional dry lands where oats and barley 
have been sown. 

Trading in home grown wheat is dull, 
but prices have been firm, owing to small 
deliveries, which for the week ending last 
Saturday were only half that of the cor- 
responding period last year, so there is 
a possibility of a scarcity before the end 
of the cereal year. 

Information received from well-in- 
formed sources is to the effect that the 
Continent of Europe will be much in 
the same condition. The demand for 
wheat from British millers is reported to 
have been better, and with the settle- 
ment of the strike among the mill opera- 
tives in Ireland, there should be a de- 
mand from that country in the near fu- 
ture. In addition to this, France, Greece 
and Italy continue to buy, so that if the 
present demand is maintained, there is a 
much more hopeful outlook for wheat, 
although, with the supplies available, 
there is nothing to warrant any appre- 
ciable advance. 

As regards the United States, if Mr. 
Snow’s estimate of the farmers’ reserves 
is taken, and Bradstreet’s visible supply 
figures added to these, there is a total 
of 28,000,000 bus more than last year, 
which would enable the United States to 
ship a quantity fully up to last year’s 
level. If not, then the carry-over will 
be correspondingly increased at the end 
of the season, besides which the crop 
prospects today are fully equal to thosc 
of last year at this time. Canada is still 
a seller, and there is a considerable vol- 
ume of business done for shipment when 
navigation opens. 

Argentina is still somewhat of a mys- 
on but maintains big weekly shipments, 
and while those for this week are not 
quite up to the corresponding week of 
last year, yet it has shipped over 24,- 
000,000 bus more this season than last. 
Australia has shipped less than last year, 
but any deficiency is more than made up 
by the United States, Canada and the 
Argentine, while India, which did not 
figure much last year, will have to be 
reckoned with this season. 

Wheat today touched the lowest point 
for nearly six months, and while prices 
were steady at the decline, the volume 
of business was small. It was all the 
more disappointing as a period of im- 

roved prices and firmer trade was to 
e expected, owing to the increased con- 
tinental demand. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 

The arrivals of flour in London have 
been again large, and much in excess of 
the requirements. The quantities, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, were as follows: 
from the United States, Atlantic 12,178; 
Pacific Coast 9,750; Canada, 11,250; Aus- 
tralia, 2,200; Continent, 5. 

WHEAT PRICES 

The market is weak, and prices show a 
decline all round. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba on passage sold at 45s 414d, March 
at the same price, and April-May at 44s 
9d, which shows a loss of 9d on the 
week. Rosafe, 621%-lb, January-Febru- 
ary, sold at 44s 414d, and March-April 
at 44s 3d, a decline of 3d. Choice white 
Karachi sold at 45s 6d for May-June, 
which is 9d lower. 


MILL OFFALS 

The light demand makes this market ir- 
regular, and only a real buyer with a 
bid 4 for a reasonable quantity would find 
the bottom taking price. London milled 
bran can be purchased at £6 12s 6d per 
ton, and middlings at £6 10s, both ex- 
mill, Plate pollard is offered at £5 7s 





6d, c.i.f., for shipment, but it is very 
questionable if over £5 5s could be made, 
certainly not for parcels near at hand. 
Fine Plate middlings are worth about 
£8 per ton, c.i-f. 


OATMEAL 


With an almost entire absence of de- 
mand from this side and pressure to sell 
on the American side, prices have eased. 
Stocks here are small, and the need for 
further buying would almost seem im- 
perative, but as prices from Canada are 
lower and mills are pressing for orders, 
there is no inducement to operate. A 
parcel of rolled oats sold “without re- 
serve and for account of whom it may 
concern, with all faults,” realized 36s 3d 
@37s 6d per sack, ex-granary. Mid- 
lothian and Aberdeen are firmer at 50s 
and 44s 9d, respectively. London milled 
is offered at 43s, ex-mill. It is reported 
that offers of Canadian milled oatmeal 
have been received at 35s 6d, c.i.f., and 
rolled oats at 36s 3d, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


American and Canadian imports into 
London during the week ending March 
9, 1923, in 140-Ib bags: 


From New York per ss. Maine— 


Supreme ....... 4 Et METI LETEE TEE 1,080 
Three Stars ....1,500 Gold Medal.... 577 
From Baltimore per ss. Scythian— 
Olympic ....... 1,000 9D na ccccccecs 4,068 
From Baltimore per ss. Chickasaw— 
| |, PPPS TTETETITTL EET TETee 2,200 
From Mobile per ss. Westland— 
BHO BROT oa cc cccccceecseecscsccesceses 500 
From Portland per ss. Vellavia— 
Battle .......+. 500 Front Line .... 250 
POCTIOIS co cccice 500 White Dove ... 1,000 
AVOCA .22...00% 250 
From St. John per ss. Holbrook— 
AVORSOF ccwcecs 1,000 Kingmaker .... 1,000 
Royalty .....0- 1,000 Crest ..cccccece 500 
ee 600 Regal ....ceccee 3,000 
Keetoba ....... 1,000 Daily Bread ... 1,000 
From St. John per ss. Canadian Leader— 
Keetoba ....... 3,000 Golden Lion ... 1,000 
Brigadier ...... Bs Bee 500 
Maitland ...... 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Verbania— 
GORE. BORO 6s. 00:0 0.00 0c000004500.00620006 1,000 


QUICKER AMERICAN MAIL DELIVERY 


An experiment is being made in re- 
gard to expediting the delivery of 
American mail when it reaches British 
shores. An air service has been inaugu- 
rated to pick up urgent mail at Ply- 
mouth from the mail steamers en route 
to Southampton, which will enable the 
letters to reach their destination in either 
London, Manchester or Paris by 1 p.m. 
the same day. By this means replies 
could catch an earlier mail than other- 
wise, effecting sometimes a saving of 
three or four days. It is estimated that 
the cost per journey will be £18, so the 
experiment is only being tried for a 
month to see whether there is sufficient 
demand to cover the expenditure. 


THE NATION’S FOOD 


A book entitled “Food,” by Sir Charles 
Fielding, has just been published. The 
writer was at one time director general 
of food production in the United King- 
dom, and is therefore considered an au- 
thority on the productive capacity of 
this country. 

He starts out with the theory that 
England could and should be self-sup- 
porting, and that she can do what Den- 
mark and Germany have done before 
her. He holds that, if this country were 
handled in the right way agriculturally, 
employment would be found for 2,000,000 
extra workers. At present, it is esti- 
mated, only 500,000 people work on the 
land, whereas France employs 8,000,000 
and Germany 10,000,000. 

The writer anticipates that some of 
the foreign countries now exporting food 
will later on seek to import if the nor- 


mal increase in their population is main- 
tained for another 25 years, but he is 
of the opinion that the British farmer 
will never tackle his problem until he 
has security against the risks of free 
markets and foreign gluts, and that this 
security will never be obtained until the 
townsfolk realize the danger they run in 
letting home agriculture stagnate. 

In a chapter on the “Housewife’s 
Problem” the writer endeavors to show 
that on bread, meat and milk the mid- 
dlemen of this country make a profit of 
£175,000,000 per year. The only thing 
to be said is that the flour man and baker 
cannot be accused of carrying off the 
lion’s share of this profit. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has been a better demand for 
wheat by British millers the past few 
days, and now that the mill strike in 
Ireland is settled it is hoped that Irish 
millers will again be in the market. Al- 
though business has been brisk, prices 
are about unchanged from last week, as 
is shown by the Liverpool graded wheat 
futures, which are only about 144d up for 
March and ¥%d for May. Shipments 
have been large, especially to the Con- 
tinent, and the floating supply to this 
country has also increased. 

Importers report no change in the po- 
sition of imported flour, and buyers show 
no inclination to go in for forward ship- 
ments. At present it merely means los- 
ing money to buy flour for future deliv- 
ery, and to bring it along unsold. For- 
eign flour is still unable to compete with 
that made by English millers, who are 
turning out some excellent patents, 
milled from the best Manitoba wheat, at 
37s 6d, ex-mill. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted 
at 34s, c.i.f., for March shipment, and 
on spot at 39s, with only a slow trade. 
Kansas patents, March seaboard, are in 
no demand at 37s, c.i.f. A small trade 
has been done in Pacific soft winter pat- 
ents at 36s 6d, ex-store, they being quoted 
at 36s, c.i.f.. March seaboard. This may 
be taken as an example of the desperate 
condition of importers at the moment. 

Home millers report rather a quiet 
trade. Liverpool, however, has not fol- 
lowed London’s example. Quotations are 
unchanged from last week, but demand 
remains rather poor, buyers evidently be- 
ing well stocked. Average prices being 
taken are about as follows: patents, 40s; 
straight run, 37s; bakers, 34s. 

A fair trade has been done lately in 
low grade, but this is confined exclusive- 
ly to River Plate flour at £10 2s 6d, 
cif. on passage, and £10 for March 
shipment. No business is reported in 
American second clears, which are still 
too dear at 26s 6d, March seaboard. 

The position of linseed cake is causing 
great concern on this market, as there 
seems to be no bottom to the market. 
American continues to drop, and is now 
quoted at £9 17s 6d, c.i.f., for May to 


August shipment, and £10 5s has been 


accepted for March-April. Mill offals in 
rather better demand; thirds are dearer 
at about 8s per 112 lbs, with Plate pol- 
lard at about 6s 6d. 


SCOTLAND 

Stocks on the Glasgow market, on 
March 1, showed an improvement in the 
case of flour and a falling off of wheat. 
Flour stocks were 59,450 sacks, com- 
pared with about 38,000 on Feb. 1. 
Wheat stocks decreased from 41,000 qrs 
to 23,955. Of the 59,450 sacks of flour, 
about 22,000 are still on the quay, at 
least it is assumed that they include the 
cargo just discharged from the Beram- 
bus, one of the two Australian boats to 
the prospective arrival of which refer- 
ence has previously been made. The 
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other is expected to reach the Clyde 
three days hence. 

Taken as a whole, the stocks on hand 
of both wheat and flour are considered 
only moderate. Though the wheat avail- 
able has diminished in volume, there is 
still a distinctly easy tone to the mar- 
ket, and dealers are said to be willing to 
take bids for lower prices. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Flour prices show no material change 
from those quoted last week. This means 
that American flours are still at a big 
disadvantage with Australian and Cana- 
dian, and also compared with home 
milled flour. While home millers have 
of late been enjoying a larger measure 
of the Scottish trade than they usually 
command, they are complaining bitterly 
that there is no profit in it. 

So long as the Irish mills were closed 
down, owing to the strike, millers in 
Scotland had some advantage in keeping 
up their output in order to provide of- 
fals, but as the Irish mills were to re- 
open this week this side line will dis- 
appear, and with the approach of the 
grass season for live stock and the conse- 
quent lessened demand for feedingstuffs, 


the offal market cannot hope to escape — 


curtailment. 

Current prices for flour on the c.i.f. 
basis are as follows: home milled, 33@ 
36s; Australian, 34s 6d@35s 6d for 
March shipment and about Is more for 
February; Kansas top patents, 37s; Kan- 
sas clears, about 34s; best imported Mani- 
tobas, 35s 6d; export patents, 34s; top 
American winters, 38s@38s 6d; Cana- 
dian winters, 36s; Pacific, 33s 6d@34s 6d. 
While Kansas has come slightly more in- 
to line, this flour is still regarded as too 
dear. Business generally is very quiet. 

BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 

The exhibition promoted by the Glas- 
gow Corporation in conjunction with the 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers, 
and the grocery and allied trades, will 
open on March 12 in Kelvin Hall, Glas- 
gow. Flour plays only an_ incidental 
part in this annual event, though there 
is an attempt to introduce a competitive 
element by the offering of special prizes 
for goods made from specific brands of 
flour. 

Ross 'T. Smyth & Co., for instance, are 
offering 40 guineas (£42) for the best 
bread made exclusively from Gold Medal 
flour. ‘The competition is for quarter 
sponge and pan loaf, and there are 
prizes for the foremen as well as for 
the winning bakery. In the same way 
D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Leith, Dublin and Belfast, is offering 
£230 in cash prizes in connection with 
products produced by the ‘use of Maple 
Leaf Manitoba flour, Sperry’s Winters, 
Norshore, and Darling’s Australian 
Eclipse. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The practical interest of the Scottish 
baking trade in improved technic in the 
bakery is evident from the fact that the 
Scottish Association of Master Bakers 
has this year increased its annual grant 
to the bakery school of the Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow. Formerly this 
was £100; this year it is £200, and the 
Glasgow Master Bakers’ Association has 
contributed £150. 

It has been suggested that students at 
the bakery school who are not able to 
enter the scientific part of the work 
should be required to attend the affili- 
ated continuation classes run by the 
Glasgow Educational Authority, though 
such students will be admitted straight 
to the first lecture course of the school 
and to the first practical baking course. 
This has been found necessary on ac- 
count of the demands on the teaching 
resources of the school. 

That millers are also interested in the 
movement for technical education is 
shown by an offer which the governors 
of the Technical. College have received 
in connection with the bakery school. 
This came from the Riverside Milling 
Co; in other words, from the Glasgow 
branch of the Rank combine, which has 
offered to subscribe £25 per annum for 
two years for the purpose of providing 
scholarships. The committee in charge 
of the school has agreed to accept the 
offer as a donation to the school, but not 
to attach the name of the company to 
the scholarships. It has been remitted 
to a committee to draft the condition 
for the award of the scholarships on 
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lines similar to those adopted for the 
ones to be awarded by the Scottish As- 
sociation of Master Bakers. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 

The continued easing in the price of 
flour which has taken place during the 
past few weeks has brought the question 
of the price of bread again to the fore- 
front. While the common charge for the 
4-lb loaf has remained at 9d in Glasgow 
and in Scotland generally since early 
autumn, attention is now being drawn 
to the fact that some are cutting the 
charge to the consumer considerably be- 
low this level. 

One private firm which conducts about 
70 shops in Glasgow, Paisley, Clydebank, 
and other towns is selling the quartern 
loaf at 744d. This is a general grocery, 
but it has a bakery of its own in the 
Govan district of Glasgow and, accord- 
ing to the flour trade, it is buying as 
good a grade of flour as the bakers who 
are still charging 9d. The latter charge, 
of course, includes a margin to the re- 
tailer, whereas the firm referred to pro- 
duces and retails its own bread. In the 
same way one of the smaller co-opera- 
tive societies which bakes its own bread 
is offering the 4-lb loaf at 8d. 


COST OF BREAD MAKING 


The half yearly report of the United 
Co-operative Baking Society shows that, 
while the cost of baking bread is steadily 
declining, the ratio of bakery expense 
to sales is higher, due to the diminution 
in turnover, which throws the overhead 
charges over a smaller output and thus 
relatively adds to this burden. A par- 
donable conclusion from this seeming 
paradox of lower costs in baking along- 
side a higher ratio of expenses due to 
reduced demand is that the cure would 
lie in reduced prices to the public. 

At all events, the cost of turning each 
sack of flour into bread has fallen dur- 
ing the past six months from 24s 534d 
to 21s 844d, while the cost per sack in 
the case of pastry and small bread has 
been reduced from 103s 14d to 91s 534d. 
Worked out in percentages these two 
sets of figures show practically the same 
scale of reduction, just over 11 per cent. 

The number of sacks of flour used by 
this concern in all its bakeries for the 
six months was 120,521, compared with 
125,255 in the corresponding period of 
1921. Thus the total flour consumption 
was lower by 3.8 per cent. The decrease 
in bread output was 5.2; in pastry and 
small bread there was an increase of 1 
per cent; in machine made biscuits and 
buns a decrease of 9 per cent; and in 
oat cakes a sharp decrease of 17.8 per 


cent. c 

The last figyre shows that oats prod- 
ucts, even when offered in baked form 
to the public, are less in request. Hither- 
to the slump in the use of oatmeal and 
porridge has been attributed to the 
change in workmen’s hours on the Clyde, 
which necessitates an earlier breakfast. 
Oats in the form of cakes can be eaten 
at any time, yet they are sharing in the 
public neglect of this form of food. 


IRELAND 

Demand for flour has been about up 
to normal in a retail way, with a little 
more inclination by large users to wef 
ahead. In Dublin the position is muc 
improved. The miller bakers have been 
able to keep their bakeries open, — 
in a very limited way, owing to stocks 
being greatly diminished, but the large 
bakers have been kept going full time 
with foreign flour. 

The troubles, however, are now over as 
the ministry of industry, which has 
worked very hard to bring about a set- 
tlement of the strike, has at last suc- 
ceeded, and work will be resumed next 
week. Wages are being reduced, but 
there has been some give and take on both 
sides. In Belfast the position is un- 
changed, and there appear to be no at- 
tempts made to settle the strike there. 
Masters and men are apart, and as far 
as can be gathered the government of 
northern Ireland is not interfering in 
the matter. 

A CUSTOMS BARRIER 


The announcement of the intention of 
the Free State government to establish 
a customs barrier along the frontier be- 
tween northern and southern Ireland is 
viewed with great concern by traders 
under both governments, and it is im- 


possible to see what benefit will come 
from such a procedure. Towns such as 
Londonderry will feel the inconvenience 
most, as they are so near the border that 
a large proportion of trade is done in 
the Free State by Londonderry firms. 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in Belfast are not fall- 
ing off to any extent, being continually 
supplemented by fresh arrivals. Dublin 
is more happily placed, as flour there has 
been going rapidly into consumption and 
spot prices have not been so depressed, 
the demand being better from bakers, 
who are inclined to keep up their stocks. 

In Belfast some high class short Mani- 
toba patents have been sold for March- 
April seaboard at as low as 37s 6d, net, 
cif. and 38s 6d, Dublin, but spot hold- 
ers are accepting fully Is less per 280 
lbs for similar flour, ex-quay or ex-store. 
Manitoba exports have been worked at 
35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

American soft winters could be bought 
at less than 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
41s, Dublin, but business at these prices 
is impossible in competition with English 
and Australian flours. The biggest busi- 
ness in soft flours has been done in Aus- 
tralian grades on the basis of 37s, net, 
c.if., Belfast. Pacific Cast flours have 
been offered at about the same price, and 
it is reported that one or two parcels on 
passage were placed. 

Kansas patents at 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast and Dublin, are entirely out of 
it, compared with Manitoba flours, and 
business is difficult in spring wheat ex- 
port patents, which have been offered at 
35@37s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast. 
English flours are selling at 36@40s, ac- 
cording to quality, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has not been quite so steady, 
and there have been many anxious sell- 
ers, both on spot and passage, no doubt 
due to the fact that forward quotations 
are lower, and there is more anxiety on 
the part of American millers to sell for 
April seaboard at declining prices. Quo- 
tations have been received for an ordi- 
nary brand of flake at as low as 38@40s, 
according to mill and quality, net, c.if., 
Belfast, per 280 lbs, and the same price 
Dublin, plus the extra freight. Import- 
ers with stocks on hands have been try- 
ing to get equal to 49s, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, but would now be glad to receive 
40s, if quantity buyers could be found. 
Home millers are still fairly busy for 
the time of the year, and are not in- 
clined to reduce prices below the basis 
of about 45s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s, 
Dublin. 

MILLFEED 


The good demand for mill offals has 
continued. As much as £11 10s per ton 
can still be obtained for the finest broad 
white bran, while ordinary common sorts 
and good white qualities are worth £10. 
Good English and Scotch makes also 
command £10. Pollards and sharps are 
in good demand, white fetching £11 per 
ton and common reds £10@£10 10s. 

Feedingstuffs are in active demand. 
Indian meal is quoted at about £9 12s@ 
£9 15s per ton, delivered, in the northern 
area, and in the Free State districts 
fully 5s can be obtained over these fig- 
ures. The flaked variety for cattle feed- 
“> fully £2 per ton higher than meal. 

inseed cakes are very firmly held, but 
supplies on spot are ample for all re- 
quirements. The price for good import- 
ed cakes is £12@£12 10s per ton, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and £13, Dublin, both for 
shipment and on spot. Home made de- 
corticated cotton cakes are firmly held 
at £14 per ton, delivered. Foreign makes 
are almost off the market, as importa- 
tions have been few of late, foreign mill- 
ers seeming to avoid the Irish markets. 
Decorticated meal, of good analysis, is 
firm at £12@I13, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


On March 1 the present Turkish gov- 
ernment at Angora telegraphed the fol- 
lowing instructions to the ernor of 
Constantinople: “You will act as follows 
as from March 1 in regard to wheat and 
flour reaching Constantinople: 

“(1) You will exact five times the 
present customs duty of 95 piasters per 
100 kilos for flour and 30 for. wheat; 
, me A flour now in ry — 

its, w ave not yet pa uty, wi 
be subject to the tacrenend duty, as well 
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as all stocks arriving in the future: (3) 
stocks on which duties have been collect- 
ed according to present tariff will haye 
to pay four times more the duties al- 
ready paid.” 

The new duty will therefore be 475 
piasters per 100 kilos on flour and 150 
piasters on wheat. Thus there is a dif- 
ference of 325 piasters per 100 kilos in 
favor of wheat, which will seriously han- 
dicap further flour imports to this mar- 
ket, and will give a great advantage to 
local mills. 

The Turkish government, on July 1, 
1921, when no duties existed on imported 
wheat or flour, attempted to put into 
effect the tariff of 95 piasters for flour 


and 30 for wheat, but owing to imme- 
diate action on the part of the American 
high commissioner of this city, in con- 


junction with the ailied commissioners, 
this form of taxation was abolished and 
was substituted by the 11 per cent ad 
valorem customs duties on imported 
wheat and flour. 

This duty gave no particular advyan- 
tage to the local miller, but placed him 
on the same footing as a flour importer, 
so far as import duties were concerned, 
and allowed him to make his profit out 
of the difference existing between raw 
wheat and manufactured flour. 

The Turkish government, unde: the 
rp of capitulations, was not p: rmit- 
ted to protect its home industry, an i this 
is why-the steps taken by the high com- 
missioners were successful in bringing 
the equalization of the tariff on \ heat 
and flour. Now that the famous c#pitu- 
lations are no longer accepted by the 
Turks, and unless special arrange:ents 
are arrived at by the different sulvoin- 
mittees of the Lausanne conference, the 
flour import trade will receive a licavy 
blow. 

While some of the Greek firms «oing 
business here have left, the great ma- 
jority, including the leading flour import- 
ers, still remain, but nevertheless have to 
carry on their business with a good (eal 
of reserve. There is no direct pres-ure 
on the part of the government aginst 
Christians in this city, but the Turkish 
press is instigating the local population 
to boycott Christian dealers, and _ this 
boycotting is being carried out on a wide 
scale. 

The alarm caused by the retreat of 


. the Greek army from Asia Minor drove 


many thousands of Christians to Greece 
and elsewhere. The movable and im- 
movable property of these people is be- 
ing seized by the Turkish government on 
the ground of abandoned property. ‘This 
practice of confiscating abandoned 
estates does not encourage the remaining 
Christians to leave this city, as most of 
them are possessors of property. ‘Ihus 
Christians are in a dilemma, both a!ter- 
natives being difficult to face. 

During the past few months some new 
Turkish firms have been formed. A big 
concern is buying the mills of this city 
formerly owned by Greeks, and many 
bakeries are passing into the hand: of 
the Turks. 





ARGENTINE COLONIZATION 


The Review of the River Plate, Buenos 
Aires, says in a recent issue: “There is a 
gentleman at present in this couutry 
studying the possibilities of coloni:ing 
schemes, by bringing down practical 
North American farmers. Only such ‘en 
as possessed sufficient capital to ¢ m- 
mence with, and who were thorou-hly 

d men, preferably with fami ies, 
would be accepted, while the colonizing 
company proposes to acquire good lands, 
situated within easy reach of one of the 
principal railways and not too far f:om 
the capital. 

“The company considers that such inen 
ought to do well here, as they are hrd 
working, experienced farmers who wuld 
not depend alone on the result of t)cir 
wheat crop, but would grow all s: rts 
of produce that would be likely to ‘ind 
a ready market in the capital. The fore- 
going ideas are very sound, and no doubt 
there are families in the States who wold 
like to try their fortune in this country, 
whose soil, excellent climate, «nd 
good railways, would enable them to grow 
crops of produce, which would find 4 


good outlet.” 


The South African wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 7,175,000 bus, or 2,000,000 bus 
under the 1921 crop. 
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DISCRIMINATORY OCEAN RATES 


The C..nadian milling industry is grati- 
fied to find that the government at Otta- 
wa is at last taking an interest in the 
matter of ocean freight rates on flour 
from this country, and that the arbitrary 
action of shipping companies operating 
on the Atlantic in charging higher rates 
on Canadian flour than they apply to 
United States flour is to be prevented, 
if this is in the power of the govern- 
ment. 

At present this discrimination amounts 
to four cents per one hundred pounds, 
and presents a serious barrier to the 
free expansion of the Canadian milling 
industry. Shipping companies operating 
from Canadian ports are just as guilty 
as those operating from American ports, 
and the Canadian government merchant 
marine is among these. Evidence has 
been found which shows that the steam- 
ship people hold a meeting every week in 
Montreal at which these rates are fixed, 
and the underlying principle is to charge 
all that the traffic can bear. It has also 
been found that Canadian flour is sup- 
posed by the shipping companies to have 
some advantage over United States flour 
in British and other markets, and the 
four cent arbitrary on Canadian ship- 
ments is imposed in order that benefits 
of this advantage, however brought 
about, may be transferred from the mills 
to the shipping companies. 

This practice has long been the sub- 
ject of complaints from millers, but it is 
only now that the government has be- 
gun to take an interest in the matter. 
There can be no question as to the facts, 
and it is equally certain that the prin- 
ciple is a vicious one. Redress is a sim- 
ple matter of duty on the part of those 
having authority to provide it, and mill- 
ers in all parts of this country are 
earnestly hoping they may not have to 
wait too long for the relief that is 
justly due them. 

The spectacle of ships leaving Canadian 
ports with flour from both countries on 
board, the Canadian shipments paying 
nineteen cents per hundred pounds and 
United States flour paying fifteen cents 
per hundred pounds is not a very com- 
forting one. There can be no justifica- 
tion or excuse for such discrimination, 
nor will the agitation against it cease 
till this manifest injustice is righted. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Most mills report a better demand for 
flour. Stocks in hands of the trade are 
small, and orders are keeping pace with 
consumption. Winters, in particular, 
show improving demand. The big spring 
wheat mills are mostly running daytime 
or better, while some are on full time. 
Domestic mixed car prices have not 
changed lately, but full car lots show 
considerable variety in their prices at 
less than the mixed car figures. 

Quotations on March 24: spring pat- 
ents $7.10 bbl, seconds $6.60, first clears 

40, mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl 
for net cash. Ontario soft winter 90 
per cent patents are higher at $5.20@5.25 
bl, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
are considerably more active than was 
the case up to a fortnight ago. British 
buyers are coming back into the market, 
which would indicate that the worst of 

price war over there is past. Im- 
Porters in markets like Glasgow and 
on are paying 35s@35s 6d per 280 


Ibs, jute, for hard spring wheat export 
patents, c.i.f. terms, seaboard loading in 
March, and for winters, in cotton, 36 
@37s. Continental buyers offer as much 
as or more than United Kingdom prices, 
while still better figures are obtainable in 
Newfoundland, the British West Indies 
and the United States. Buyers in New 
York and other American centers seem 
quite keen for Canadian flour, and are 
paying better than domestic car lot 
prices for any supplies they take. 

Toronto brokers buying for export are 
paying mills $5.10 bbl, bulk, for export 
patent springs, and $5.10@5.15 for 90 
per cent winters, bulk, in their bags, de- 
livered at seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


The domestic market is short of sup- 
plies, and the American market will pay 
a premium at any time for bran from 
Canada. It is still selling at $26 ton, 
and shorts at $28, in mixed cars with 
flour, delivered at Ontario points, while 
full cars of either sell readily at $2@3 
ton over mixed car prices. 


WHEAT 


Stocks of western spring wheat at 
Georgian Bay ports are heavy, and prices 
in that position are now below parity 
with Fort William. No. 1 northern is 
quoted to Ontario mills at $1.235% bu, 
track, Bay ports, and other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is coming to 
mills more freely, but not in sufficient 
quantities to meet the current demand 
for flour. As a result the spread be- 
tween street and car lot prices has dis- 
appeared. Mills are now paying $1.15@ 
1.17 bu for No. 2 red or white, in wagon 
or car lots, at their points. 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal hold fairly 
steady in price, and sales are moderately 
good. Mills are asking $3 per 90-lb bag, 
in jute, and $3.10 in cotton, in mixed 
cars, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Export 
prices are purely nominal, as Canadian 
mills are out of line with British mar- 
kets. To do business they would require 
to get 40s per 280 lbs for rolled oats 
and 38s for heavy oatmeal, in jute bags, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, or equivalent ports. Re- 
ground oat hulls are worth $15@16 ton, 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Ontario oats and American corn are 
the most active of these grains. No 
western oats are reported in this market. 
Prices are firm, and in some cases higher. 
Quotations: No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
53@55c bu; barley, 63@68c; rye, 85@86c, 
—car lots, country points; No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 653,c bu, delivered, 
Ontario points; No. 2 yellow corn, 88c 
bu, car lots, Toronto freights, American 
funds. Recleaned whole wheat screen- 
ings, $24.25 ton, delivered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are still quoting 
19c per cwt as thé rate to Canadian mills 
for ocean space to British ports, as 
against 15c to United States mills. This 
imposes a handicap on Canadian flour 
that makes competition difficult. 


EXPORTS OF ROLLED OATS 
In February, last, Canadian oatmeal 
mills exported 2,449,900 lbs rolled oats 
and oatmeal. In the same month of 1922 
the figures were 3.862,800 Ibs, and in 
1921 3,099,200. For the crop year to end 
of February, shipments totaled 21,999,400 
Ibs, against 34,675,500 last year and 24,- 
431,000 two years ago. 


NOTES 


A recent death among Ontario millers 
was that of Frank Marvin Syer, pro- 


prietor of the Tecumseh Flour Mills, 
Thamesville. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is 
completing extensive repairs and altera- 
tions in its 600-bb] flour milling plant at 
Peterborough, Ont. 

A. H. Balfour, proprietor Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., was in New York 
a part of the week for the purpose of 
meeting some of his customers in that 
market. 

J. C. Bredin, son of Mark Bredin, 
president of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has bought the baking business 
and premises of Henderson Bros., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Reports as to the condition of the 
winter wheat crop of Ontario should 
soon begin to come in. The acreage is 
about an average one, which usually is 
from 700,000 to 800,000 acres. 

Navigation on the upper lakes should 
be open by April 25 or thereabouts, a 
fact that is giving holders of wheat at 
Georgian Bay ports some concern. To 
get their cost out of these stocks they 
must get a considerable premium over 
present cash price basis at Fort William. 

Canadian millers are taking consider- 
able interest in the reduction of duties 
on wheat flour and other grain products 
entering Italy. The new tariff went into 
effect in January, and amounts to one 
and one half gold lire on wheat flour, as 
against four gold lire under the former 
tariff. 

J. C. Murray, manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, was in Toronto this 
week as a witness before the royal com- 
mission on lake freight rates. This com- 
pany has extensive milling interests in 
Canada, and is greatly interested in the 
preservation of fair rates for handling 
grain across the lakes. 

T. Coates, manager Interprovincial 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., died 
suddenly on March 13 from pneumonia. 
Mr. Coates’s illness was short. He had 
been in charge of the eastern operations 
of his company for about four years, and 
was regarded as a most capable execu- 
tive officer. He leaves a widow and three 
young children. 

L. D. Jackson, who some time ago 
bought the business of Sykes Bread, 
Ltd., baker, Hamilton, Ont., writes to 
say he is meeting with quite satisfactory 
success in the new venture, and that he 
finds baking an occupation to fully em- 
ploy one’s time. Mr. Jackson was for- 
merly chief chemist of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Information from the Stone Labora- 
tories, London, Ont., indicates that con- 
cern is getting plenty of flour and grain 
business, and that the venture which 
J. D. Stone launched last year is proving 
a success. Ontario millers are learning 
better to appreciate the value of labora- 
tory service of this kind, and are sending 
their test work to London in increasing 
quantities. 


A. E. Copeland, general manager 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., visited this office recently. He said 
his mills have been running steadily, ihe 
only time lost this winter being due to 
mechanical troubles. This company is 
having an active year, and the plant at 
Midland is proving quite as big a factor 
in the flour trade as its owners predicted 
it would be. 


Canadian exports of millfeed to the 
United States in February were much 
heavier than in the same month of 1922. 
The total amounted to 8,358 tons, as 
against 187 a year ago and 2,000 two 
years ago. ~— to other countries 
are negligible. e total shipped to the 
United States in six months ending with 
February of this year was 75,967 tons, 





as against 14,074 in 1922 and 28,843 in 
1921. 


C. B. Watts, secretary of the Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association, appeared before 
the committee on agriculture of the Do- 
minion House of Commons on Thursday 
for the purpose of giving evidence in 
the matter of discrimination against 
flour as compared with wheat in ocean 
freight rates. Mr. Watts also corrobo- 
rated the complaint of Canadian millers 
that they are being charged higher rates 
on flour than United States mills. He 
further complained that the Canadian 
government merchant marine is party to 
this discrimination. R. I. Thompson, 
president of the association, confirmed 
Mr. Watts’s statements. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que.—The outlook for ex- 
port flour business in Montreal is bright- 
er than for several months. Millers have 
been selling in quantities worth talking 
about, for delivery this month and next. 
There has been demand from abroad for 
some time, but at prices too low for 
local millers. Now the figures have 
reached a point high enough to be tempt- 
ing. Millers say the prices they are get- 
ting for export correspond to those of 
the local market. 

Local trade has also shown improve- 
ment. Prices are unchanged: spring 
wheat first patents $7.10 bbl, seconds 
$6.60, bakers $6.40, jute, ex-track, less 
10c bbl cash; winter wheat, choice grades, 
car lots, $5.60@5.70 bbl, secondhand jute; 
broken lots, $5.80@5.90, ex-store; winter 
wheat patents, $6.25, new cotton, ex- 
store. 

White corn flour, $5.20@5.60 bbl, jute, 
delivered; little demand. 

Millfeed not plentiful, and demand 
strong. Regular quotations: bran, $26@ 
28 ton; shorts, $28@30; middlings, $33@ 
35; mouliie, 40@42. 

Rolled oats quiet at $3.15@3.30 per 
90-lb bag. 

* * 

Official inquiry into the fire which, on 
March 16, did serious damage to the 
Parisian bakery, 161 St. Dominique 
Street, Montreal, resulted in the conclu- 
sion that it was probably set by an in- 
cendiary. The firemen testified to find- 
ing on the premises a pig’s bladder 
soaked in coal oil. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Winwkirec, Man.—Business in flour is 
improving, and the undertone of the 
market is firmer. The consumption by 
domestic trade does not indicate as much 
increase as that of exporters, Orders 
from the latter are particularly gratify- 
ing, considering the quietness that pre- 
vailed in this business for the past sev- 
eral weeks. It would — that spring 
trade is opening up, and the production 
of western mills is once again being 
sought in over-sea markets. With the 
advance in wheat markets and the more 
stabilized situation of grain markets 
there was a tendency to increase flour 
prices. However, this did not materialize 
and quotations remain same as previous 
week, 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cetton, l5c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and car lot buyers get 
special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Under the strengthening influence of 
the wheat market and the decidedly good 
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demand for these products, also the lim- 
ited stocks, the price advanced $2. Bran 
is now selling at $21 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts at $23, in bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 
WHEAT 
Higher market values are attributable 
to the fact that low temperatures were 
recorded in portions of the winter wheat 
area, and also to the stronger public ca- 
bles. Winter wheat conditions, foreign 
demand and export activities will be the 
price making factors for the immediate 
future. As yet bids are out of line for 
new exporting trade, and lower lake port 
wheat is still underselling that at Fort 
William. A substantial shrinkage is nec- 
essary in the lower lake stocks before 
this market can actually determine = | 
influence from increased foreign demand. 
In the meantime, the market reflects 
steadiness, and prices are firm and ad- 
vancing. Following are the prices of 
No. 1 northern for the week, which indi- 
cate an increase of 1%%c at the close on 
March 23 over that of the previous week: 
ow Futures——, 


Cash May July 
March 19 ....... $1.138% $1.15% $1.16% 
March 20 ..... 1.14% 1.16% 1.17% 
March 21 ....... 1.14% 1.16% 1.18 
March 22 ....... 1.15% 1.17% 1.18% 
March 23 ....... 1.14% 1.16% 1.17% 
March 24 ....... 1.14% 1.16% 1.17% 

Basis, in store, Fort William. 


There is no interest being shown in 
opening of navigation delivery wheat, or 
in cash wheat in any future position. 
Farmers were fair sellers of odd car lots 
but, on any provocation of declines, were 
disposed to back out of the market. The 
light offerings were easily and readily 
absorbed by domestic millers. Move- 
ment of grain is now down to ordinary 
proportions. Inspections for the week 
averaged 230 cars per day, as against 
338 last week and 463 for the same 
period a year ago. 


OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is generally dull and featureless, 
there being little inclination to buy any 
quantity on the present market. Prices 
continue firm and steady. Rolled oats 
are selling at $2.65 in 80-lb cotton bags, 
and oatmeal at $3.55 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Toward the end of the current week 
there was a renewed demand for oats, 
especially from seaboard exporters. 
Stocks are not burdensome. Good qual- 
ity of oats are —— ready markets at 
western points at good premiums. Prices 
in futures do not show much improve- 
ment, and cash markets are firm. Barley 
and rye markets are decidedly slow in 
domestic and export channels, with little 
change in price. Other exporting coun- 
tries abroad are underselling this side in 
rye and, as a consequence, export busi- 
ness is at a standstill. Trade in flaxseed 
is not large, but premiums are steady 
and undertone to future firm. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
51\%c bu; barley, 5614c; rye, 805,c; flax- 
seed, $2.4534,—in store, Fort William. 

NOTES 

G. H. Shantz has taken over the Chau- 
vin District & Milling Co. plant at Chau- 
vin, Alta., a mill of 40 bbls capacity. 

W. J. Macdonald, of Millar, Macdon- 
ald & Co., milling and grain accountants, 
Winnipeg, has returned from eastern 
Canada. 

N. J. Breen, western director and man- 
ager of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., has returned to Winnipeg from 
a trip to Montreal and other eastern 
points. 

Edmonton is making every effort to 
obtain a grant from the federal govern- 
ment for the purpose of properly equip- 
ping that city with elevator facilities. 
At the present time there is a delegation 
in Ottawa on this mission. 

Will Hill, western representative of 
the Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
had the misfortune when crossing a 
street, March 23, to fracture his right 
arm, which he had broken several months 
ago and from which he was just recov- 
ering. 

Canadian government agents in China 
report a prospective shortage of wheat 
this year and a probability that much 
foreign wheat and flour will have to be 


imported to make up the deficiency. 
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Canadian flour is particularly liked, on 
account of its strength. 

Two notable hockey matches were 
played in February in Winnipeg between 
teams representing. the Fleischmann 
Yeast Co. and local bakers. The first 
was against the Speirs-Parnell Co., Ltd., 
which the yeast men won handily, and 
the second, against the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., went the same way. 

In western Canada there is an increas- 
ing demand for farm labor. Farmers, 
realizing the usual scarcity of suitable 
applicants, are listing their orders at em- 
ployment offices for desired help. While 
the season’s wages have not been set yet, 
at present farmers are offering $25 per 
month till seeding time, and $40 for the 
season’s work, 

Private letters received in Winnipeg 
indicate that G. D. Brundrit, formerly 
one of the proprietors of the B. B. Rye 
Flour Mills, Ltd., who left here some 
months ago to enter the flour trade of 
the United States with the Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., is meeting 
with success in his new occupation. Mr. 
Brundrit is widely known in the flour 
trade of western Canada. 

In the month of January the flour 
mills of Canada ground 7,218,825 bus 
wheat, from which they obtained 1,567,- 
077 bbls flour, besides other products. 
In the same month of last year their 
consumption of wheat was 5,535,538 bus, 
and production of flour 1,182,482 bbls. 
Total grindings for this crop year to end 
of January were 41,832,124 bus, against 
33,044,485 in 1922, and production of flour 
9,528,793 bbls this year, against 7,376,699 
in 1922, 

L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—In anticipation of 
an advance in flour prices in sympathy 
with the recent strength in Winnipeg 
wheat, the trade has been ordering more 
freely. Some of the smaller bakers who 
were not so fortunate as to have suffi- 
cient low-priced flour on order to pro- 
vide for their spring and. summer re- 
quirements now appear anxious to make 
arrangements for their supplies until the 
new crop at present prices. Feed mer- 
chants are still good flour customers, not 
because they actually want flour, but 
they are obliged to buy in order to se- 
cure sufficient millfeed for the manufac- 
ture of their mixed feeds. 

The export situation has not improved. 
United Kingdom bids are still below 
cost, although the situation is not as 
hopeless as it has been for some months. 
Oriental buyers have no confidence in the 
present high prices of flour, and are also 
awaiting authentic information on the 
Manchurian crop, which is nearing the 
harvest. Millers do not look for any big 
business in flour with the Orient until 
fall. 

MILLFEED 

On March 20 bran and shorts advanced 
$2. List price now is $29 ton for bran 
and $31 for shorts, f.o.b., cars, Vancou- 
ver. The situation as regards supply 
and demand has not improved, and un- 
less some large export flour orders are 
received mills hold out no hope of any 
improvement. Feed flour is also strong- 
er, being quoted at $3.75 bbl. The -sup- 
ply and demand for this feed are about 
equal. 

WHEAT ‘ 

No. 1 northern wheat for March ship- 
ment to Vancouver is selling at lc over 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern at May 
price, and No. 3 northern at 3c under 
May. The past few days, offerings have 
been very light and indications are that 
the premiums will increase. Exporters 
are now bidding 1%4c over Winnipeg 
May for No. 1 northern, last half of 
April shipment to, or May delivery at, 
Vancouver. There is on order at pres- 
ent for March shipment to United King- 
dom ports 1,208,000 bus, and for April 
shipment 825,000. The bulk of this April 
shipment wheat has been worked during 
the current week, as United Kingdom 
bids are now in line with present wheat 
values. 

Oriental shipments for March, ‘to date, 
have been rather lighter than usual, and 
amount to 560,000 bus. For April ship- 
ment there are on order 685,000 bus, and 
for May 333,000. The demand from: the 
Orient has entirely subsided, buyers not 
being inclined to follow the recent ad- 


vance in wheat prices. Exporters do 
not expect to do much more business 
with the Orient for some months unless 
something happens to the oriental crops 
before harvesting. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Space to the United Kingdom is quot- 
ed at 27s 6d. A few parcels were 
worked at 25s and some at 26s 3d, but 
these cheap lots have all been taken up 
and the price is steady at 27s 6d. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons of April wheat 
space has been booked up during the 
week, and a fairly steady inquiry con- 
tinues. Both exporters and shipping 
companies appear to be operating with 
extreme caution, the former being afraid 
to go after space too energetically for 
fear of raising the rates, in which event 
grain export business could not be 
worked, while shipping men are endeav- 
oring to maintain present rates and, if 
possible, increase them, notwithstanding 
the large surplus tonnage available for 
United Kingdom and continental ports. 

Oriental space is all booked ahead un- 
til June but, as the inquiry for both flour 
and grain space to this market has fall- 
en away, no business in space is recorded. 


ADDRESSES AGRICULTURAL MEETING 


Robert McKee, managing director 
Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., and for 
the past two years chairman of the for- 
eign trade bureau, Vancouver Board of 
Trade, addressed the third annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Society of Tech- 
nical Agriculturists at Vancouver | on 
March 23. His subject was “The Influ- 
ence of the Western Grain Movement on 
the Development of British Columbia.” 

Mr. McKee has been associated with 
the grain and milling industry in British 
Columbia for 12 years and was, until re- 
cently, general manager of the Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., of this 
city. He dealt very fully with the ques- 
tion of the establishment of flour mills 
in British Columbia and the great bene- 
fits that will be derived by the port 
of Vancouver from the westward grain 
movement as a whole. He also quoted 
figures showing the financial benefit to 
the province as the result of the in- 
creased shipping which is now being at- 
tracted to this port. 


WORK ON ELEVATOR PROGRESSES 


Work on the 750,000-bu Woodward 
elevator is going ahead rapidly. E. A. 
Woodward returned to Vancouver from 
Winnipeg recently to supervise prog- 
ress and to confer with the contractors 
in regard to certain details of the struc- 
ture. He is well satisfied with the prog- 
ress that has already been made, and has 
given instructions to push ahead with all 
possible speed. The Dominion Construc- 
tion Co., which has the contract, expects 
to complete the elevator in time to han- 
dle this year’s crop. 

H. M. Cameron. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los AnGetes, Cat.—Some activity has 
been shown in flour, and sales aggregat- 
ing several thousand barrels have been 
made. The prevailing price for Kansas 
short patents is $6.65@6.85 bbl, 95 per 
cent $6.35@6.55, Utah-Idaho bakers $6.50 
@7, Montanas $6.80@7.10, and Washing- 
ton-Oregon $6.80@7. 

The millfeed situation has firmed up 
very materially, and demand has been 
very good. Prices have steadily ad- 
vanced, and considerable tonnage has 
moved from northwestern mills, prices 
ranging: Montana red, $33.50@35 ton; 
Portland standard, $35.50@36.50; Utah- 
Idaho red, $33.50@34.50; white, $35.50 
@37. 

* #*# 

R. G. Breckenridge, manager Pueblo 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, was a recent visitor 
here. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended March 
24, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
38 wed 93 





Atlantic ....1,140 736 
Gule 2. ccase 67 131 8 — 81 
Pacific ..... 46 eve 

Totals ....1,253 867 46 eee 174 


Prev. week.. 981 1,556 25 181 363 


1922, to March 
24, 1923.112,118 48,294 13,464 16,756 31,997 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dututu, Minn.—Flour sales during 
the week ending March 24 indicated that 
the requirements of the trade are not 
any greater than for some time. ‘The 
trade seems to be pretty well supplied, 


Some holders of contracts are coming in 
with shipping orders, while others haye 
to be almost forced before they wil] 
give directions. , 

The situation in durum flour is prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago, 
Trade requirements seem to be pretty 
well covered, and there is little buying 
interest. Inquiry and mill sales continue 
light. Shipping instructions are coming 
in slowly. 

The rye flour market continues dul] 
and featureless. Inquiry is confined 
wholly to local and near-by trade. Sales 


are usually for parcels or smal! lots, 
and not important in the aggregate. 
Those having needs in millfeed have 
them apparently well covered, although 
there was some demand for prom) ship- 
ment. Holders of contracts are calling 


for delivery, showing a need for sup- 
plies. Mill sales are light, as they have 
not much to offer, their operations being 
given over to filling contracts «lready 
held. Heavy feeds are steady in price, 
but bran is easier in tone. The car situ- 
ation is still unsatisfactory. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTP!('r 


Flour Pet. of 
output ctivity 
Maroh 18-84 ......csceceee 21,560 58 
POSUS MOOT ok oc 0 0.4 00s 00 24,730 67 
BAG SE 660500 ccrastads ee 18,275 49 
,, bf Sree ery 12,555 34 


T. R. Brady, of New York, of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., was here 
March 23. 

The cash flaxseed market is at a stand- 
still, due to lack of offerings.  [‘leva- 
tors are holding their basis at March 
price for No, 1 spot or to arrive. 

Watson S. Moore, of the W. S. Moore 
Grain Co., arrived from New York on 
March 20, and made an address ut the 
annual convention of the Minnesota 
Y.M.C.A. at St. Paul, March 22. 

The movement of corn and bariey is 
very light and not much interest is evi- 
dent in those grains. In oats, elevators 
and feeders show enough interest to 
take care of the limited offerings. 

Cash houses bought all spot and to- 
arrive rye offerings at the new basis, Ic 
under May. General opinion is that very 
little of the large stocks of rye here are 
sold, and that holders are looking for 
the opening of navigation to stir up a 
demand. 

The demand for tonnage for lake ship- 
ment of grain has not yet awakened. 
Vessel owners are asking 4c per bu for 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, but no char- 
ters are reported. Shippers regard the 
rate as a stiff one, and are showing no 
anxiety to charter. 


On March 26 there were 290 cars of 
grain reported on track, which was quite 
an improvement in the movement. Com- 
mission houses get samples for bids both 
from here and at Minneapolis, and cars 
on track at sampling points are diverted 
to the market paying the best price 

Recent cold weather has frozen the 
lake at Duluth for a long distance out, 
and has considerably delayed the vpen- 
ing of navigation. There is no especial 
desire to hurry this event, however, for 
sales of grain have been very light and 
there is nothing to make an early open- 
ing necessary. 

Feeders were the chief buyers of low 
grade durum wheat at the close of the 
week, Sales were made to be shipped 
out, and brought good prices. Chioice 
durum and cars carrying a good per- 
centage of spring mixture were wanted 
by mills, and they paid well for tiem. 
Elevators took the ordinary grades. 


Stocks of wheat now here are double 
those of a year ago. Durum wheat con- 
stitutes the largest amount, but the ‘otal 
of domestic aul: Cuntie spring is over 
1,250,000 bus larger than a year ago. A 
year ago corn stocks were 6,712,000 !us; 
now they are only 211,000. Oats now are 
620,000 bus, against 5,930,000 a year g0. 
Flaxseed and barley stocks are very !ow, 
but rye is three times larger than 0 
1922. Total stocks here are 20,072,000 
bus, against 20,839,000 last year. 

F. a. Cartison. 
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The New York market has at last begun - 


to show signs of departing from the dull- 
ness that has pervaded it for so long, 
and while business is not of very great 
pro rtions, the cheerfulness that even a 
Tete sale brings these days has 
grown more general. As a whole, the 
tone of the market is considerably better 
and many brokers have found March the 
best month this year. The principal sales 
were of well-known flours, with a scatter- 
ing of other brands, 

Matera say that, while bakers are not 
buying heavily, they are ordering out the 
four held in stock for them, and while 
heretofore they have been most anxious 
to have cars held up, now they are begin- 
ning to want them traced. It would seem 
that the heavy buying of flour in the fall 
has been at last digested, and conditions 
are becoming normal. This time of year 
certain classes of trade are completely 
out of the market, so the ry key volume 
is always somewhat lessened, but the gen- 
eral feeling is that after the Easter and 
Jewish holidays, business should be of 
steadily increasing volume. 

In view of the rise in the wheat market, 
many tills’ prices increased 10@1é5c, 
while others merely held firmly to those 
they were previously quoting, and it is 
not quite so easy now to get a mill’s price 
down to the buyer’s level as it was several 
weeks ago. 


The call for spring wheat flours was 


‘ greater than for hard winters, and sev- 


eral good sales of patents were reported. 
The range in Kansas flours is very wide, 
for while well-known brands were quite 
firm, some mills which were anxious for 
business offered at very close prices. 

Canadian flours for domestic use were 
rather quiet, as their chief consumers are 
the Jewish bakers. Moreover, on account 
of the confusion that has resulted from 
the antidumping clause, and other federal 
complications, a number of the Canadian 
mills have withdrawn their flour from 
this market for domestic use. 

Business in rye flour seems to have 
rather petered out, as the market has 

n devoid of feature. Quotations 
ranged $4.60@5.10, and sales were within 
these limits. 

The volume of foreign inquiries in this 
market is quite large. Though the de- 
mand is usually for small lots, in the 
aggregate these make a fair showing. 
The advance in prices checked sales to 
some extent, but if prices hold firm, since 
buyers are interested, the result should 
be a considerable increase in sales. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $6.90 
@7.40, standard patents $6.40@6.80, 
clears $5.50@6.10; hard winter patents 
$6.50@7, straights $6@6.40, clears $5.25 
@5.75; soft winter straights, $5.90@6.25, 
—all in jute. 

The buying season for millfeed in this 
market is drawing to a close. The con- 
sumers’ position is similar to that of flour 
purchasers, in that they have been heavily 
overstocked because, in view of the rail- 
road situation, they had to purchase three 
or four cars early in the season when they 
needed but one. Moreover, quotations for 
future shipment are $3@4 less than for 
immediate delivery, so the only business 

ing done is an occasional car. Prices 
are unchanged. 

NOTES 

James Murray, president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, was in New York re- 
cently. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was in New York 
on March 22, 


George H. Baston, of P. N. Gray & 
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Co., sailed on the Celtic, March 24, to visit 
foreign flour markets. 

Harry E. White is spending some time 
in Atlantic City while recovering from a 
severe attack of neuritis. 

A. C. McLeod, of the McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., was in New 
York from March 20 to 24. 

T. C. Estee, manager of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. office in New York, spent 
about a week in Atlantic City, returning 
on March 26. 

Walter Fuller, manager of the Boston 
office of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., visited J. N. Claybrook on 
March 21 and 22. 

John Dorsey, secretary-treasurer Og- 
densburg (N. Y.) Roller Mills, was in 
New York March 23, calling upon old 
friends in the trade. 

The restaurant and bakery owned by 
Joseph Redbord, located at 949 Southern 
Boulevard, this city, has been thrown into 
involuntary bankruptcy. 

J. J. McMahon, for several years with 
W. T. Harding, has taken a position as 
salesman with the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., to cover the state of New 
Jersey. 

The new office of the Bunge North 
American Grain Corporation in this city 
will be located at 27 Whitehall Street, in 
charge of Carlos Falk, president of the 
concern. 

After an absence of more than six 
months the Holland-America liner Nieuw 
Amsterdam, on which so many flour men 
have sailed, has returned to this port, 
having had a thorough overhauling. 

The General Export & Import Corpo- 
ration, 119 Produce Exchange, received 
the approval of the directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, at their last meeting, 
upon its application for membership. 

R. C. Tennant, president Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., is spending 
some time in New York on a combined 
business and eens trip, after about 
six weeks in St. Petersburg, Fla., with 
Mrs. Tennant. 

Chester C. Hayes, who was recently 
elected a member of the New York Flour 
Club, has joined the force of C. M. 
Fetterolf & Co., 25 Beaver Street, and 
has been elected vice president. Mr. 
Hayes was formerly with Caldwell & 
Co., also of this city. 

The report of the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation for the year ended Dec. 31, 


1922, shows net profit of $1,029,865, after: 


depreciation and interest charges, but be- 
fore federal taxes. This is equal to $6.88 
a share earned on $14,977,850 capital 
stock, and compares with a net loss of 
$723,397 in 1921. ! 

The James S. Spiero Co., Inc., 24 State 
Street, this city, is the forwarding agent 
for a considerable quantity of corn grits, 

urchased by Mr. Huth for the Central 

elief Committee. The grits were pur- 
chased on the basis of cash against dock 
receipts, and it is understood that later 
on Mr. Huth will purchase flour. 

The week of May 7-12 in New York 
will be “Arbitration Educational Week,” 
in which commercial associations and 
trade organizations in the city and state 
will unite in an extensive effort to make 
known to all the benefits to be derived by 
making use of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of business differences and disputes. 

Among out-of-town millers who visited 
the New York market during the week 
ending March 24 were A. F. Strobehn, 
Great Falls, Mont., manager Montana 
Flour Mills Co; Harold Anderson, vice 
oe page and general manager National 

illing Co., Toledo, Ohio; Charles Ritz, 
Montreal, manager Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd; J. A. Walter, president J. A. Wal- 
ter Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, and Her- 


man F, Wright, manager wheat depart- 
ment American Hominy Co., Chicago. 

The food and drug bulletin of the de- 
partment of health has given an estimate 
of the quantities of foodstuffs that are 
consumed annually in this city. The larg- 
est consumption is of fluid milk, and next 
comes wheat flour, while the smallest com- 
modities are endives and. leeks. The 
quantity of wheat flour consumed in New 
York for a year is estimated at 1,058,400,- 
000 Ibs. 

In the expansion of corn exports. be- 
ginning about 18 months ago, Germany 
was.a leader, and the falling off of these 
exports (in December only 571,727 bus, 
as against 2,526,324 in June) was a dis- 
appointment to those who thought they 
had found a growing market in Germany 
for corn as a food. It now appears that 
the corn shipped over went into the manu- 
facture of alcohol, for which potatoes 
were previously used. As potatoes came 
into demand for food and the supply less- 
ened, corn was used, but with plenty of 
potatoes again available, there is no need 
to use corn. 

The American Relief Administration 
sale: of food and clothing packages to 
Russia, which was discontinued on March 
15, amounted to more than $14,500,000. 
This was an emergency measure to assist 
persons in this country to aid ‘their 
friends and relatives in Russia. Each 
food package sold contained 149 Ibs, and 
the total was sufficient to feed 1,375,000 
families of three persons a month. Out 
of these sales accrued a profit of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000, which was ap- 
plied to the purchases of the A. R. A. 
free mass child feeding in Russia. Some 
68,760,000 Ibs of flour were shipped to 
the administration warehouses in Russia 
for the make-up of these food packages. 

There has been considerable specula- 
tion, with contradictory reports, regard- 
ing the standing of American flour stocks 
in Constantinople. Early in the week the 
report was that the retroactive features 
of the. new flour duties would not affect 
American flour. This could not be con- 
firmed at Washington, but it was learned 
there that the American high commis- 
sioner was endeavoring to obtain exemp- 
tion. An American protest had been 
lodged against this retroactive duty, but 
the protest was disallowed. Following 
this, negotiations were begun regarding 
these stocks, and a later dispatch stated 
that the American stocks of flour had 
been. bought by the Red Crescent and 
other government agencies, thus avoiding 
losses to the owners. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Last week’s improve- 
ment in flour demand was followed by 
another relapse, and the market again 
lacks life. Buyers do not seem to take 
seriously the recent upward movement in 
wheat; they seem to be under the impres- 
sion that it will be possible to buy flour 
at present low prices for an indefinite 
period. 

Some of the big bakeries and other 
consumers have made substantial pur- 
chases during the present price decline. 
They have enough flour under contract 
to last them until the new crop product 
is available. Millers say this business 
has been taken, at a sacrifice, to keep 
plants running. 

Prices are unchanged, but durums are 
very firm and‘ an upward trend in prices 
is generally anticipated. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. .Railroad embargoes are 
no longer in effect, and shipments .are 
coming through from western mills in 

time. Shipments to tidewater are 
eing handled in good shape by practi- 
cally all the roads. 

Best spring patents are bringing 
$7.50@7.75. Bakers patents are 10@25c 
lower, and clears are fairly steady at 
$5.50@5.75. Rye prices show no change, 
having held their own throughout and 
since the general decline. 


MILLFEED 


. While millfeeds are steady, oil meal 
has continued its decline, which now 
amounts to $10 ton. This slump has tak- 
en place within the period of 30 days. 
Whether it has been checked is still 
problematical. 

Local mills have practically stopped 
grinding 34 per cent meal, and are turn- 
ing out the 31 per cent grade in quan- 
tities that are resulting in accumula- 
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tion of output. Buyers seem afraid to 
take on any considerable amounts for 
future deliveries. The price has slumped 
to $40 for 31 per cent and $42 for 34 per 
cent. There are reports that tidewater 
mills are sold up to July, and in some 
instances to the latter part of August, 
but no such condition exists here. There 
is a demand for deferred shipments, and 
some of this business has been booked at 
present prices. 

Other feeds show little change in price. 
Light production has strengthened bran 
and middlings as far as the mills are 
concerned, but resellers are still offering 
tonnage at $1@1.50 below quoted prices. 
Resellers are also taking deferred ship- 
ments at $2@3 under asking prices, Mill 
prices on bran are $33.25, and on mid- 
dlings $32.75. 

Gluten is unchanged, a fair demand 
being reported. Hominy offerings were 
lighter, and the price was firm. Demand 
was somewhat improved. Cottonseed 
meal declined 50c@$1.50, demand being 
very light, with offerings more than 
liberal. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Increased demand for export grain has 
speeded up the work of the elevators, 
and it is now practically certain that the 
storage fleet will be entirely unloaded by 
April 1. On March 24 but four of the 
96 steamers which held storage grain 
here at the end of the 1922 navigation 
season were still to be placed at eleva- 
tors. 

Unloading is proceeding at the rate of 
400,000 to 550,000 bus a day. Car sup- 
plies are good. It is expected some of 
the storage fleets at other ports, where 
unloading has been delayed, may be 
shifted to Buffalo as soon as navigation 
opens. No steamer has yet attempted to 
get through the ice at this end of the 
lake. 

While some of the vessel owners would 
like to get an early start, others are not 
especially anxious to commission their 
fleets much before May 1. They believe 
the lake fleet can handle everything 
that is offered between that time and 
the close of navigation next fall, without 
serious trouble. During the week end- 
ing March 24 the elevators loaded 2,339 
cars for eastern seaboard and unloaded 
2,532,000 bus from the storage fleet. 


WANT NEW ELEVATOR 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
Tonawandas is conducting an active cam- 
paign for the erection of a new state 
owned grain elevator at some point in 
the Tonawanda harbor district. -Dredg- 
ing and other improvements are planned 
for this season at Tonawanda and North 
Tonawanda, and the commercial organi- 
zations of those cities believe an elevator 
could be used to advantage. 

It is proposed to erect the elevator 
on the barge canal, so that it could be 
used by lake and canal craft and also 
by the railroad and hauling interests. 
It is expected the matter will be present- 
ed to the state assembly next week. 


NOTES 


There will be no meeting of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club on Good Friday. 

George E. Brisbane, of the George E. 
Brisbane Co., Clyde, N. Y., called on the 
Buffalo feed trade recently. 

Burglars who entered the office of the 
J. H. Gray Milling Co., Springfield, 
knocked the combination from the safe 
and stole $150 in cash. 

T. S. Banks, Buffalo representative 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., was a recent visitor to distributors 
in Utica and Syracuse. 

S. Osgood, of Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent guest of Max Cohn, president of 
the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., on the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange. 

C. V. Adams, proprietor of the Lan- 
caster, Pa., grain and feed business bear- 
ing his name, was a recent visitor at the 
Globe Grain Co.’s offices. 

Harry King has resigned as account- 
ant of the Geneva (N. Y.) Flour Mills, 
to. become manager of the New York 
State Fruit Testing Corporation. 

George Urban, Jr., has purchased a 
bust of the late Grover Cleveland, in 
the name of the Charles F. Bishop Club, 
which is composed of friends of the for- 
mer president. It will be placed in the 
offices of the Urban Milling Co. until 
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decision is reached as to its future rest- 
ing place, which will be in some public 
building here. 

Elevator interests here are interested 
in a bill introduced in the state assem- 
bly providing that control of the Buffalo 
waterfront district shall be turned over 
from the city council to the terminal sta- 
tion commission. 

Patrick H. McKenna, for many years 
associated with the Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co., died at his home in Portland, 
Oregon, recently. He retired from the 
milling industry two years ago and re- 
moved to Oregon. 

The George Urban Milling Co. had an 
attractive booth at the Better Homes 
Exposition held in the Broadway Audi- 
torium, being the only flour producer 
represented. ‘Tempting products of Ur- 
ban flour were distributed to visitors. 

Three new members have been elected 
by the Buffalo Flour Club, and were in- 
troduced at the meeting of March 23. 
The new men are H. C. Vanhern, H-O 
Cereal Co., Max F. Cohn, president Sun- 
set Feed & Grain Co., and Charles Swift, 
sales manager Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BALTIMORE 

Bavtimore, Mp.—Flour started the 
week ending March 24 firm, but ended it 
slow, though the demand, while of a car 
lot character, kept up well and made a 
good showing in the aggregate. There 
are lots of bears around, and this op- 
erates against business until the market 
goes the other way, when they all follow 
along like a flock of sheep. 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.90@ 
7.15; standard patents, $6.40@6.65,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55e more in wood, 
5@l15e¢ less in jute, or 15@30c less in 
bulk. A fair car lot business was done in 
both grades by a few mills which were 
anxious for business, and shaded prices 
and captured it. Most mills held to 
their prices and made no sales. 

Hard winters were weaker and _in- 
active, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $6.50@6.75; straights, $6 
(@6.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Trading was light, and confined 
to an occasional car or so of each grade 
at quotations. Some mills were anxious 
to sell for quick shipment, but the dispo- 
sition to buy more than a car at a time 
was lacking. Concessions were also nec- 
essary to effect sales. 

Soft winters were drooping and inert, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.35 
@6.60; near-by straights, $5.55@5.80,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5 
@15c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Patent seemed to be a dead letter, while 
near-by straights were rarely wanted 
and then only in a car lot way and at 
reductions, However, mills making strict- 
ly sound, merchantable goods will not 
deviate from their price. In other words, 
strictly first class stock is held as high 
as $5.85 in secondhand 98-lb cottons, 
while the fly-cut, perfumed with garlic, 
mowburn, must, weevil, and what not, can 
be had at $5.35, cotton, or less. 

City mills ran stronger, and reported 
an improvement in both domestic and 
export trade. They made no change in 
their prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 20,676 
bbls; destined for export, 8,145. 

NOTES 

Of the 175,170 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending March 24, 171,754 
were destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
March 24 was 1,784,149 bus, 385,638 do- 
mestic and 1,398,511 Canadian or bonded. 

Exports from here for the current 
week included 9,079 bbls flour and 1,070,- 
649 bus grain—523,248 wheat, 245,562 
corn, 39 oats, 301,354 rye and 446 malt. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market at 
yc under No. 2 red winter, as against 
yc under the previous week and Ic un- 
der last year. 

H. M. Wagner & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers of this city, have embarked in the 
flour business to the extent of becoming 
local distributors for the Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

W. T. Coulehan & Bro., Inc., Cumber- 
land, Md., with $250,000 capital stock, 
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par value $100, to carry on the business 
of wholesale grocers, feed merchants, 
etc., has been incorporated by William 
T. and Bernard J. Coulehan, and Crom- 
well W. Leasure. 

Irving T. Hull, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
local millers’ agents, has decided to re- 
tire from the flour business and engage 
in something which offers more alluring 
prospects. Mr. Hull is a nephew of 
Lewis C. Rice, formerly president and 
now chairman of the board of the City 
Baking Co. 

The Bayer Grocery Co., Cumberland, 
Md., with capital of 20,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, par value $25, and 20,000 
shares common stock of no par value, to 
buy and sell groceries, tobacco, cigars, 
dry goods, etc., has been incorporated by 
T. Frank Bayer, Charles E, Horton and 
Alva E. Davis. 

Claude E. Clifton, of C. E. Clifton & 
Co., millers’ agents, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, is at Mercy Hospital, this city, as 
the result of a fall which he sustained 
March 23 as he was leaving the Southern 
Hotel for Washington. Mr. Clifton 
tripped on his overcoat which he was 
carrying on his arm, and which was 
dragging on the floor, causing him to 
fall and violently strike his head. He is 
suffering from concussion of the brain. 


The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
has awarded contracts for furnishing 
flour to the state institutions for the next 
three months as follows, part to be de- 
livered by seller and part to be hauled 
by buyer: about 1,000 bbls hard wheat 
standard patent at $6.70, in 98-lb cottons, 
or 55¢c more in wood, and 50 bbls blend- 
ed patent at $6.95, wood, to J. Ross 
Myers. and about 400 bbls near-by soft 
winter straight at $6, in secondhand 98-lb 
cottons, to White & Co. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held _ its 
annual meeting, election of officers and 
dinner at the Baltimore Country Club on 
the evening of March 22. The attend- 
ance was large. Bowling was a feature 
of the entertainment. President Mears 
declined re-election, and nominated as his 
successor the vice president, J. Ross 
Myers, who agreed, if elected, to attend 
to the executive duties of the office the 
best he knew how, provided his predeces- 
sor would continue to leave the latch- 
string of “Condamear,” his country place 
on the Chesapeake, on the outside to 
members of the club, which the retiring 
president consented to do. The other of- 
ficers elected were: vice president, Walt- 
er A. Frey; treasurer, Stanley G. Erd- 
man; secretary, Charles Minnigerode. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


* BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—Generally higher prices 
were quoted by millers’ representatives 
during the week ending March 24, the 
tone being considerably firmer at the 
close. Asking quotations have been ad- 
vanced 10@1l5c on most brands of 
spring patents, with hard and soft 
winters about 10c higher than a 
week ago. While the reason given for 
increased prices was the advance in 
wheat on account of the renewal of ex- 
port buying, most of the trade here be- 
lieve that it was wholly a matter of 
manipulation. 

Mill agents generally report that the 
result of a marking up of flour prices 
has been negligible to date. Buyers 
show no disposition to revise their buy- 
ing policy, which for some time has 
been very conservative. 
trade, the selling agent who can offer 
the largest selling concession from open 
quotations or, in other words, the one 
who can make the biggest cut in price, 
is usually the one to get the business. 

There is so much pressure to sell, and 
the bakery trade has been so persistently 
“drummed” during the past few weeks, 
that it is hardly to be wondered at that 
bakers, the large ones especially, have 
come to the belief that they have full 
control of the situation, and that they 
will be able to get all the flour they. 
need whenever they are ready to come on 
the market, and at their own prices. 

The jobbing houses, mainly those that 
carry named or advertised brands, are 
proceeding with extreme caution. They 
buy a carload at a time, and in most 
cases want to see these purchases in their 
warehouses before buying other lots, or 
even filing shipping directions for car- 
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loads already purchased and on order. 
Similar conditions are reported by sales- 
men as existing at other New England 
points. 

Receipts locally continue liberal, the 
arrivals in the week ending March 24 
amounting to 34,625 bbls, compared with 
20,825 a year ago. Stocks are reported 
as ample for all demands and, with the 
advent of better weather, are expected 
to show a further increase. 

Demand for rye flour is slow, with 
some pressure to sell, although the best 
grades are held a shade higher than last 
week, Corn meal and oatmeal dull and 
unchanged. 


NOTES 


A. W. Godfrey, of the Boston flour 
firm of J. V. & A. W. Godfrey, is on 
a business trip through the Northwest. 

Recent Boston visitors were W. J. 
Brewer, sales manager Thompson Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y., E. S. Wood- 
worth, president E. S. Woodworth & 
Co., grain, and president Concrete Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, J. A. Walter, 
president and general manager J. A. 
Walter Milling Co. Inc., Buffalo, and 
W. V. Hamilton, miller, Caledonia, N. Y. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N. Y.—There is a little bet- 
ter buying and the output of mills is 
above the average of recent weeks. The 
hardening of grain prices may have had 
a slight effect in stimulating buying, but 
the trade shows little confidence, and 
about the only argument that appears ef- 
fective with the jobber is the sight of the 
last barrel. One or two of the mills here 
report fair-sized lots sold, but such sales 
are not significant of real improvement. 
Bakers are persisting in their hand-to- 
mouth policy of buying. 

While it is the inclination of mills here 
to shave to the last cent on prices, the 
upturn in the grain market has prevented 
much further concession this week. Then, 
too, the fact that mills are now getting 
closely caught up on feed contracts, with 
the prospect that prices will work consid- 
erably lower, discourages any tendency to 
take chances. Here are the going prices 
on hard wheat flours: spring patents, 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $8; spring straights, $7.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.35@7.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $6.25@6.60, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, $4.25 
@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been a trifle of business in 
soft wheat flours here this week. A few 
small lots were booked, with directions 
in most cases accompanying the orders. 
Now that the roads have opened up, there 
has been a little freer offering of wheat 
to the small mills which for most part do 
a feed business. All this has increased 
the competition for what little flour trade 
there is, with some of the mills at country 
points probably offering flour at below 
actual cost. Shippers are mostly holding 
wheat at $1.40@1.45 bu, delivered. Estab- 
lished brands winter straights are offered 
at $6.60@6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston, which is about 10c under previous 
levels; local, $7. 

Trade in entire wheat flour has shriv- 
eled to less than car lots. Prices are 
slightly lower, and there is some business 
at $7.30@7.40 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Graham barely steady at $6.40@ 
6.45, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. How- 
ever, sales are practically all in small lots. 
Rye trade continues dull. Mills are con- 
ceding a little on prices, with best light 
brands offered at $5.40@5.50 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Mills have little 
booked ahead, .and the output is the light- 
est in several years. Western rye a drug 
on the market here, with occasional lots 
jobbed at $6.50 for light and $6 for me- 
dium and dark, all cotton 98’s. 

The edge is off the feed market slightly. 
With the coming of spring further price 
concessions are seasonable. A few mills 
have not yet caught up on contracts. 
There would be no difficulty in contract- 
ing considerable feed at the going prices, 
but under the conditions it looks like a 
spot business until the market again sta- 
bilizes. A good part of present shipments 
are in mixed cars. Quotations: spring 
bran, $37@38 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $36; winter bran, $35, sacked, 
jobbing; spring middlings, $39, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $37; winter mid- 
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dlings, $36, sacked, local; rye feed, $34@ 
35, sacked, lecal: Western feed quiet 
with jobbing prices unchanged. Ground 
oats are offered at $38 ton, and corn mea] 
at $36, bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, steady at $50 ton, sacked, mostly 
small lots. ’ 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour 


Pct. of 

output activity 

eR ee FTE 6,900 7 
Previews WOK 2.0. .scscece 6,000 39 


) 


Of this week’s total, 5,800 bbls wer 


spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 209 
rye. 
NOTES 
Discussing freight rates in relation to 


prices of farm commodities, E. H. An- 
derson, of the agricultural department of 
the New York Central Railroad, declared 
that freight rates were now lower than in 
1913, compared with produce prices, and 
that the arguments for lower rates in the 
face of facts were more specious than 
sound. 

The barge canal is being generally in- 
spected and put in condition for the 
season at hand. Officials expect that the 
waterway will be opened for traflic be- 
tween April 15 and May 1. The new ter- 
minal warehouse here is completed, and 
a big gantry crane will be placed in the 
next few weeks. The track has already 
been laid. ; 

T. W. Kwuapp, 


PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—There were some 
fair-sized purchases of flour early in the 
week ending March 24, at full prices, but 
later demand fell off and, with wheat 
showing a declining tendency, flour de- 
veloped a weaker tone. The approich of 
the Passover holidays is a factor in the 
present apathy of buyers, as the Hebrew 
trade at this time of the year likes to 
clean out the bins and start afresh after 
the holiday with a clean slate. 

NOTES 

A press dispatch from Edwardsville, 
Pa., says that the Wyoming Valley Bak- 
ing Co. and the Henry German Bak- 
ing Co. have consolidated, with a daily 
production of 50,000 loaves of bread. 

B. Hoff Knight, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, on March 
19 attended the dinner of the Export 
Managers’ Association in New York. 
The body is composed of traffic man- 
agers throughout the United States. 

The firm name of Megee-Steer Co., 
steamship agent and ship broker, has 
been changed by the retirement of Mr. 
Steer to Megee Bros., Ltd. ,W. B. Megee 
remains president of the company, as 
since incorporation of the business in 
1919. Ralph D. Megee becomes scecre- 
tary, and Walter C. Springer treasurer. 

The resignation is announced of 
George P. Wilson, transportation com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce. 
He has been connected with the oryani- 
zation for several years, during which 
time he has specialized in railroad and 
steamship matters pertaining to the de- 
velopment of the port of Philadelphia. 
He was active in the fight of the com- 
bined trade, railroad and steamshi) in- 
terests in this city to maintain the freight 
rate differential now existing in favor of 
the port on important export shipments 
to and from Central Freight Association 
territory. 

Samuet S. Danteis. 





SALE OF WARD BAKERY REPORTID 

Torevo, Ono, March 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Ward Baking Co. is re- 
ported to have sold its Superior Avenue 
holdings, Cleveland, Ohio, to Hugh 
O’Neill, for a consideration of $410,()00. 
This property consists of three buildings 
which have been used in connection with 
the cake and bread bakery, and a three- 
story office and storage building use 4s 
stable and garage. The purchaser will 
devote part of the building to light 
manufacturing, and the stable and gar- 
age to his trucking business. 

The Ward Baking Co. has had. iwo 
bakeries in Cleveland, and it has been 
assumed that these properties would be 
sold on completion of the new bakery 
now under construction. 

W. H. Wiec1y. 
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DULUTH, MARCH 24 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


guperior, f.0.b, mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
ons: 
= 1923 1922 
Family patent ......-. $6.90@7.20 $7.65 @7.95 
Bakers patent ..... «.. 6.70@6.95 7.25@7.60 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 5.35@5.80 
second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 4.10@4.55 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.05@6.30 7.25@7.60 
Durum patent ....-.-. 5.60@5.85 6.75@7.00 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.95; No. 2 straight, $4.60; No. 
3 dark, $3.45; No. 5 blend, $5.20; No. 8 rye, 
$4.25. 

WHEAT—Operations in the spring cash 
were in keeping with the reduced movement 
and offerings. The cars put out for sale 
were taken over quietly by the interests de- 
pending on the country movement for pres- 
ent requirements. Durum buying was on a 
better scale. Demand sufficient to clean mar- 
ket of the daily supply displayed. The price 
position held well. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of No. 1 northern 
wheat, on track, in cents per bushel: 
--Dark northern— -——Northern—, 
No, 1 No. No. 1 No. 2 
March 17. 124% 121% 120% 117% 
March 19. 123% 120% 119% 116% 
March 20. 124% 121% 120% 117% 
March 21. 124% 121% 120% 117% 
March 22. 124% 121% 120% 117% 
March 23. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
March 24. 122% 119% 118% 115% 
-——Amber durum——_  -——Durum—, 
March No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
17... 111% @118% 109% @116% 106% 104% 
19... 110% @117% 108% @115% 105% 103% 
20... 111% @118% 109% @116% 106% 104% 
21... 112% @119% 110% @117% 107% 105% 
22... 1115 @118% 109% @116% 106% 104% 
23... 110% @117% 108% @115% 105% 103% 
24... 110% @117% 108% @115% 105% 103% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in. 
cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
3 mixed No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Mch, 17.. 67% 39% @41% 79% 45@62 
Mch. 19.. 67% 39 @41 17% 45@62 
Mech. 20.. 67% 40% @41% 78% 45@62 
Mech. 21.. 67 40% @41% 80% 45@62 
Mch, 22.. 66% 40% @41% 79% 45 @62 
Mch. 23.. 66% 39% @40% 78 45 @62 
Mech, 24.. 66 39% @40% 78 45@62 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 


ing the week, per bushel: 

-—Spring— c—Durum—, 

May July May July 
March 17. 122% 121% 108% 108% 
March 19. 121% 122 107% 108% 
March 20. 122% 122 108% 109% 
March 21. 122% 122% 109% 109% 
March 22. 122% 122% 108 % 109% 
March 23. 120% 121% 107% 108% 
March 24. 120% 120% 107% 108 % 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 104 183 40 is ee 87 
Durum .... 465 605 122 77 35 2 
MOT .cce. ae 24 oe ‘ 

Totals 569 812 163 77 35 89 
lO FF 26 327 125 ae 37 4 
ae 3 25 «189 as 4 1 
Rye .. . 385 586 82 2 “s 69 

Bonded... 1 ee es ei aa és 
Barley .... 22 95 1 oe 5 

Bonded... 2 a ee Ss ar ee 
Flaxseed .. 17 34 7 5 46 34 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—— -—-Bonded——. 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
le 211 6,711 756 ee ‘ss ia 
Oats ...... 589 5,930 4,770 30 <i 2 
is. hae 8,495 3,486 245 70 re ‘ 
Barley 296 274 #31 66 =-:10 1 
Flaxseed .. 24 81 1,633 ; : 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 24, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : Receipts by 
-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1923 





1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dk n) 
1, 2 nor § 289 196 13 23 12 61 
$dkn 
3 nor 5 11 94 60 7 14 12 
All other 
spring 1,990 758 357 5 28 48 
1,2 am 
12dur §1,748 329 18 90 92 7 
All othe 
durum ..6,250 2,919 1,390 127 148 25 
Winter 1 100 es 5 
Mixed ce hag, ae ~ SRT 6 76 
Totals 10,289 4,396 1,863 379 463 234 
FLAXSEED 
Trading was on a moderate scale. With 


= Prospects for an immediate improvement 
m the country run to primary markets, the 
Supply situation remains tight. Shipping and 
consumptive requirements have just about 





equaled the volume of receipts. The closing 
day, March bulged 6c, establishing its high 
point on the week of $3.07. May and July 
advanced 8%c and 4%c, respectively, but 
lost a fair part of their gain by closing time. 
Against March 17, the March shows a net 
advance of 8%c, May 3%c and July 3%c for 
the week ending March 24. Elevator base is 
March price, but crushers at times paid lib- 
eral premiums to get occasional cars offered. 





—-Close——_, 
Opening March 25 
March 19 High Low March 24 1922 
Mch, .$2.99 $3.01 $2.98% $3.07 Secvces 
May 2.83% 2.88 2.82% 2.87% 2.50 
July 2.76 2.80 2.78% 2.78% 2.48 
CHICAGO, MARCH 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
Pe Ltn sree he oe 608.8 $7.45 @7.55 
Spring patents, jute ...........6. 6.30 @6.85 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.10@6.50 
Spring clears, jute ........e.s.00. 4.90 @5.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ........ 3.60@4.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... @7.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.85 @6.35 
Patent, 95 per cent ..... Sreseceees 5.25@5.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......6+.ss00% 4.75 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute .......+..++ $6.20@6.50 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.90@6.25 
Clear, southern, jute ...........8. 4.90@5.10 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.30@4.70 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.10 @4.30 


WHEAT—Market firmer and more active. 
Red winters led in the gain, with premiums 
up about 2c. Millers paid as high as 1l5c 
over for a car this week. Hard winters in 
better demand, with local and outside mills 
taking fair-sized quantities. Shippers also 
showed more interest. Spring wheat receipts 
were negligible, and demand moderate, 
Some export business done by local handlers, 
of which about 65,000 bus were durum wheat. 


Premiums on No. 1 red 13@15c over May, 
No. 2 red 12@15c over, No. 3 red 10@l1lc 
over, No. 1 hard 1@1%c over, No. 2 hard 


% @1%c over, No. 3 hard May price to ic 
under; No. 1 dark northern 3@12c over, No. 
2 dark 2@6c over, No. 1 northern May price 
to 5c over. 

CORN—Cash market steady, with a fair 
demand from industries, and export sales 
were made nearly daily. No. 2 mixed 74% 
@75c bu, No. 3 mixed 78c, No. 4 mixed 72% 
@73%c; No. 2 yellow 74% @75c, No. 3 yellow 
73@74c, No. 4 yellow 72%@73%c; No. 3 
white, 73@73%c. 

RYE—-Cash demand was fair, and market 
was steady to a little easier. Several sales 
made to go into storage. Offerings were 
light, and sold around %@%c under May. 
No. 2 was quoted at 82% @83\c. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—No special activity. 
Trade showing some interest, but sales scat- 
tered and in single car lots. Mills have been 
running nearly full capacity, but great re- 
duction in operations expected in very near 
future. Oil meal was quoted at $44.50@45 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

CORN GOODS—Business rather quiet, al- 
though mills notice a nice increase in orders 
the last few days. Buyers, however, not 
disposed to take on more than near-by re- 
quirements. Over-sea business restricted, 
with most bids too much out of line to be 
considered. Corn flour $1.87% per cwt, white 
and yellow granulated corn meal $1.77%, 
white and yellow cream meal $1.77%, pearl 
and granulated hominy $1.77%, oatmeal 
$2.86%, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.57% per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 





Flour, bblis..... 268 261 203 233 
Wheat, bus.... 225 247 153 389 
Corn, bus...... 1,687 1,500 1,008 1,491 
Oats, bus...... 1,408 1,083 1,184 1,425 
Rye, bus....... 27 1 42 
Barley, bus.... 217 244 66 65 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 24 
FLOUR—Quotations for hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

EE UN cb a dma h 003000 0s 000 eneedes $6.40 @6.60 
Straight ..ccccccscscsccvccccscce 5.50@5.85 
Piret Clear ..cccccccccccccvcccece 4.50@5.00 
Second clear ....ciccccsssesccese 4.15 @4.40 


MILLFEED—Continued dull demand re- 
sulted in drop of $1 ton in quotations on 
bran and $2 on shorts. Few sales being 
made, as buyers are afraid to make pur- 
chases for other than immediate shipment 
at present prices. €urrent quotations, in 
100-ib sacks, per ton: bran, $28@28.50; brown 
shorts, $28.50@29; gray shorts, $31. 

WHEAT —A firm tone prevailed in the cash 
wheat market early this week, and day-to- 
day advances occurred. Later, the decline in 
futures and moderate enlargement in arrival 
partly offset these advances, and the market 
closed the week with prices unchanged to 
2c higher, Small arrivals had more tendency 





to give the market a firm tone than did de- 
mand, although mill demand was fair most 
of the time and offerings sold readily. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.24, No. 2 
$1.16@1.24, No. 3 $1.15@1.23, No. 4 $1.13@ 
1.22; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.32, No. 2 
$1.26@1.31, No. 3 $1.23@1.29, No. 4 $1.18@ 
1.23. 

CORN—Supplies of corn were extremely 
light this week, and the good demand put 
prices up 1@2c, with yellow reflecting the 
full advance. On several days the demand 
could not be satisfied, and at one time sales 
were 8c higher than a week ago. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 1 73%@T4c, No. 2 
73% @T4ic, No. 3 73@73%c, No. 4 72% @73c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 75% @76c, No. 2 75% @7éc, 
No. 3 75@75%c, ‘No. 4 74% @75c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 783@73%c, No. 2 73@73%c, No. 3 72% 
@73c; No. 4 72@72%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 13,975 16,250 97,825 103,675 
Wheat, bus. 549,450 746,550 743,°50 1,148,850 
Corn, bus... 167,500 268,750 132,500 140,000 
Oats, bus... 17,000 71,400 15,000 113,000 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 6.600 .... 5,500 
Barley, bus. 9,000 12,000 2,600 19.500 
Bran, tons.. 760 980 6,160 5,200 
Hay, tons... 6,540 6,468 1,796 1,188 





TOLEDO, MARCH 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.15; local springs, $6.70@ 
6.80; local hard winters, $6.35. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $33.00@33.25 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 33.00@33.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 33.00 @34.25 


WHEAT—Receipts, 54 cars, 48 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 52 cars, 20 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 27 cars, 27 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 ~° 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 75,600 44,800 190,780 61,480 
Corn, bus.... 65,000 41,250 60,755 30,605 
Oats, bus.... 55,350 26,650 28,710 64,320 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 24 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.80@7.50 $8.25@8.60 
Spring straight ....... 6.35@6.75 7.40@7.85 
i, 2 eee 5.60@5.80 5.25@6.00 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 4.25@5.00 
Kansas patent ....... 6.80@6.90 7.40@7.75 
Kansas straight ...... 6.35@6.45 7.00@7.30 
Rye ftlour, white ...... 5.40@5.45 5.75@6.10 
Rye flour, straight .... 4.90@4.95 5.10@5.50 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.70@4.60 3.85@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs.... 1.85@1.90 1.60@1.65 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ... 1.80@1.85 1.55@1.60 


Corn grits, 100 lbs .... 1.85@1.90 

MILLFEED—Easier. Prices about un- 
changed and more or less nominal, in ab- 
sence of volume transactions. Good spot de- 
mand in retail way, due to storm effect; 
brokers and jobbers buying little, having 
quantities on hand, in transit, or booked. 
Mill offers scarce, but deliveries freer. Oat 
feed only strong spot, and prices up 50c ton. 
Comparative prices, car lots, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: 


1.50@1.55 


Last year 
$24.00 @25.00 

25.00 @ 25.50 

26.00 @ 27.00 


This year 
Standard bran... .$29.50@31.00 
Winter bran 32.00 @33.00 
St. fine middlings. 29.50@30.50 


Flour middlings .. 32.00@33.00 28.00@29.00 
FROG GG occ sicnes 34.00@35.00 32.00@34.50 
Rye feed ......... 28.00@28.50 23.50@24.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.00@31.50 22.50@23.50 
Reground oat feed 14.50@15.00 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

TS eee ee 45.00@46.50 54.00@55.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 46.50@52.00 .....@48.50 
Gluten feed ....0. .....@42.65 .....@32.65 

WHEAT—Closed easy to 2c lower. Re- 


ceipts, 17 cars; last week, 31; last year, 15. 
Offerings light and demand good, especially 
for soft winter and durums., Basis unchanged 
on spring and hard winter; stronger on soft 
winter, No, 1 red ranging 13@15c over May 
price. No. 1 dark northern held 4@7c over 
Minneapolis May. No. 1 hard winter May 
to 2c over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.20@1.26, No. 2 $1.18@1.23, No. 
3 $1.16@1.20; No. 1 red winter $1.34@1.35, 
No. 2 $1.32@1.34, No. 3 $1.31@1.33; No. 1 
hard winter $1.22@1.22%, No. 2 $1.21@1.22, 
No. 3 $1.17@1.20; No. 1 mixed $1.25@1.30, 
No. 2 $1.20@1.27, No. 3 $1.18@1.25. 

RYE—Closed ic lower. Receipts, 16 cars; 
last week, 41; last year, 16. Market easy, 
and drooping with futures. Offerings light; 
fair shipping demand. Basis improved ic; 
No. 2 sold ic under May. No. 1 closed at 
81% @82c; No. 2, 81%c; No. 3, 80@S81c; No. 4, 
78 @79c. 

CORN—Closed 4% @%c lower. Receipts, 
147 cars; last week, 322; last year, 205. 
Good trade, local and shipping, with receipts 
moderate. Basis improved; No. 3 white 
ranged %c under May price; No. 3 yellow, 
% @%c under; No. 3 mixed, 14% @1%c under. 
Decline eame at week end. No. 3 white 
closed at 72% @73c; No. 3 yellow, 72% @73c; 
No. 3 mixed, 72% @72%c. 

OATS—Closed 4% @%c lower. Receipts, 135 
cars; last week, 238; last year, 240. Offer- 
ings larger, but local and shipping inquiry 
good. Basis steady and fractionally higher; 


No. 3 white spot lc over to %c under May 
price, according to weight; wild oats mix- 
tures 1c under; No. 3 white closed at 44@4é6c. 

BARLEY—Closed ic higher. Receipts, 51 
cars; last week, 421; last year, 133. Market 
slow and easier. Receipts moderate; malting 
salable, but low grades dull. Choice to fancy, 
bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 70@72c; 
fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 64@69c; light 
weight, 40@43-lb test, 60@65c; feed, 59@60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7—Receipts— -—-Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 12,250 22,400 15,570 16,190 
Wheat, bus.. 28,000 21,000 58,475 41,250 
Corn, bus.... 220,520 316,700 422,864 198,857 
Oats, bus.... 297,000 507,600 315,275 389,100 
Barley, bus.. 80,580 210,140 34,110 50,420 
Rye, bus..... 22,640 22,604 25,360 30,200 
Feed, tons... 210 270 6,254 7,844 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 24 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
WONWe DROME 2... n cowcccnsccvavsecs $6.30@6.75 
i rr ree te ee 5.90@6.25 
Serr re ee 4.80@5.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


EY ie bas-so'045 es ae ange Kee ayes 5.90@6.10 
EE aise cemob Rene Wbu 6eaesvoe 5.00 @5.30 
0 eee ere rr Tere 4.40@4.75 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


._, MELEE EEE E LETT 6.10 @6.40 
EN nn as Wey 0's oe ae ohOE TS O'R eO 5.50 @5.80 
CD a cond 60sec cceseesaes 4.60 @5.00 


MILLFEED—The market is described as 
dull and lifeless, with very little change in 
quotations. Offerings continue limited, due 
partly to light milling operations and partly 


to mills’ output being absorbed by mixed 
car sales. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $32.25@32.50; soft 


winter bran, $32.50@32.75; gray shorts, $34.50 
35. 


WHEAT—Soft winter wheat in scant sup- 
ply. Cash demand quiet. Prices about 4c 
lower on the week. Hard wheat also lower. 
Some shipping demand for good blending 
and yellow descriptions at the declines noted. 
Dark wheat dull. Receipts, 193 cars, against 
258 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.37, 
No. 3 red $1.30@1.34,.No. 4 red $1.31; No. 1 
hard $1.21, No. 2 hard $1.21@1.22. 


CORN—Offerings continue very light, but 
cash demand also is quiet. Outside interest 
light, and no sales for export reported. Re- 
ceipts, 288 cars, against 380. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn 75@76c, No. 3 corn 74@75ic; No. 
2 yellow 76éc, No. 3 yellow 75@76c, No. 4 
yellow 72@74c; No. 2 white 75@76c, No. 3 
white 74@75c. 

OATS—Market dull and weak, with May 


but no bids. 
Cash prices: 
46c; No. 3 


oats quoted officially at 45 4c, 
Receipts, 299 cars, against 233. 
No. 1 oats, 46@47c; No. 2 oats, 
oats, 45@46c; No. 4 oats, 45c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 






1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis... 94,050 86,620 125,500 134,180 
Wheat, bus.. 414,000 546,112 456,240 439,490 
Corn, bus.... 495,300 366,600 409,200 436,280 
Oats, bus.... 954,000 392,000 768,280 327,620 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 1,100 4,860 9,120 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 12,800 7,780 1,670 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 24 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 13,083,442 Ibs 
in sacks. Exports, 11,600 sacks to Hamburg, 
1,000 to London, 1,000 to Leith, 600 to Liver- 
pool, 1,400 to Rotterdam and 600 to Genoa. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 

jute sacks: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 


7.15 @7.50 
$4 Vasa tie 6.65 @7.00 


BOTS: GIGS CIEGF 2 owe ccccsssccces 5.75 @6.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.25@6.50 
Gott winter straight .....ccswccses 6.00 @6.50 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and barely steady, 
with moderate but ample offerings. Quo- 
tations: $5.15@5.40 bbl in sacks, according 


to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Supplies small, 
and market firm but quiet at $4.25 per 98-Ib 
sack. 

MILLFEED—Quiet, but spot goods steady 
under small supplies. Prices of feed to ar- 


rive weak to sell. Quotations, car lots, per 
ton: 
GmPtRee -WEOR, .. cccccctonserccnss $37.00 @37.50 
GOES WIMCOP WHER occ ciccccsvvcced 38.00 @38.50 
Standard middlings ............ 36.50 @37.00 
eo le errr ee 37.50 @38.00 
pS Te es CEPTE ERC e 41.00 @ 42.00 
WHEAT—Market quiet, and declined 3c. 
Receipts, 1,061,925 bus; exports, 844,037; 
stock, 1,973,123. Quotations: 
Neo. 3 Fed Winter? .ccccccssecs $1.30% @1.31% 
No, 3 red WIMter «ccsvcsccsece 1.26% @1.27% 
No. 4 red winter ............ 1.24% @1.25% 
No. 5 red winter ............ 1.20% @1.21% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.20% @1.22% 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.15% @1.17% 
Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 
CORN—Market advanced %c early in the 
week, but subsequently lost improvement and 


closed quiet and without net change. Re- 
ceipts, 159,539 bus; exports, 60,000; stock, 
198,256. Quotations; car lots, in export ele- 





1923 


(000’s 


'ts— 
91.98 


12.00 
6.00 
7.00 
s.00 
6.00 
6.00 


6.00 


‘ain 
ing 








March 28, 1923" 
MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1361.) 


The Capital City Baking Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has amended its. articles of in- 
corporation, making its capital stock 
$25,000 common and $25,000 preferred. 
The preferred stock is being issued to 
finance the building of a new bakery. 

Based on the close today (March 27), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
for wheat were: for No. 1 dark $1.03 
bu, No. 1 northern $1.01; in southern 
Minnesota, No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.03; in central North Dakota, No. 
} dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 99c; in 
central Montana, No. 1 dark 88c, No. 1 
northern 86c. 

C. P. Bull, the Minnesota state wheat 
inspector, is urging farmers to clean their 
wheat in preparation for seeding, which 
is only a few weeks distant. According 
to Mr. Bull’s statistics, the use of dirty 
seed wheat was responsible for 13.1 per 
cent dockage last year, which cost ap- 
proximately $1.69 per acre to produce. 
Clean grain and clean seed mean better 
germination, stronger plants and a bet- 
ter crop. 

R. C. Tennant, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., who has been in 
Florida for the past month, has de- 
veloped into a wonderful golf player. 
According to reports, he is playing a 
championship game and is considering 
entering the next northwestern tourna- 
ment. W. B. Windsor, of the Fergus 
Flour Mills Co. Fergus Falls, Minn., 
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who is with Mr. Tennant, was a close 
second to him in the recent finals played 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

At the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Dealers’ Association at Minot, 
N. D., last week, all the old officers were 
re-elected. Resolutions were adopted 
urging a _ reduction in commissions 
charged by terminal grain companies. 
The elimination of bulkhead charges 
was also recommended. The associa- 
tion pledged support to the North Da- 
kota Crop Improvement Association. At 
the meeting, the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Association and the Grain Men’s Union 
of North Dakota voted to combine. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Millers report busi- 
ness conditions practically unchanged. 
There is a slow demand for best grades 
of flour, while the lower grades are tak- 
en up readily at prevailing prices. Bulk 
sales in large lots of the better grades 
at lower prices in other markets have 
had a tendency to slow down movement 
of those grades here. There is a con- 
tinued call for goods for export, and 
some sales have been made at prices de- 
manded by local millers. Prices, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent, $7.50@8; straights, $6.50@7.10; 
Kansas, $7; clears, in jutes, carload lots, 
firsts $4.50@5, seconds $4@4.50. 

Millfeed is in active demand. Quota- 
tions, based Evansville, carload lots, 100- 
lb sacks: bran, $35@387 ton; mixed feed, 
$36@37; shorts, $37. 

W. W. Ross. 








THE ROLL CALL 





Users of the Line “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food’’ Listed in The 
Northwestern Miller Up to March 21 


PRINTED ON FLOUR SACKS AND IN ADVERTISING 
Rodney eng, Sas Kansas City, Missouri. 


Weber Flour Mills Co 
Ismert-Hincke Milling 


oration, Salina, Kansas. 
mpany, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Seaboard Flour Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


North Bend Millin, 


Red Star Milling Company, 


Company, North Bend, Nebraska. 
ichita, Kansas. 


Thompson Milling Company, Lockport, New York. 
Williamson Milling Company, Clay Center, Kansas. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Company, Buhler, Kansas. 


Enns Milling Company, Inman, 


ansas. 


Blair Milling Company, Atchison, Kansas. 
Leavenworth Milling Company, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Robinson Milling Company, Salina, Kansas. 


Arkansas Cit 


Snell Mill & Grain Company, C 


Milling heme gr. f Arkansas City, Kansas. 
ay Center, Kansas. 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas. 


Arnold-Madaus Milling Company, Sterling, Kansas. 
Bay State Milling Company, Winona, Minnesota. 
Wm. Kelly Milling Company, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Crete Mills, Crete, Nebraska. 


Goerz Flour Mills Company, Newton, Kansas. 


Lyons Milling Company, 


yons, Kansas. 


Rea-Patterson Milling Company, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


Maney 
Moundrid 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas. 


Milling Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Milling Company, Moundridge, Kansas. 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Company, Whitewater, Kansas. 


Boonville Mills, Boonville, Missouri. 


Keystone Milling Company, Larned, Kansas. 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Company, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


Delphos ~, 
Acme —— 
Hastings Mi 


Co 
mpany, 
s, Hastings, Nebraska. 


reg Delphos, Kansas. 
klahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Oakdale Milling Company, Oakdale, Nebraska. 
New Era Milling Company, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Gibbon Roller Mills, 
Wellington Millin 


ibbon, Nebraska. 
& Elevator Company, Wellington, Kansas. 


* Stanard-Tilton Milling Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Company, Wabasha, Minnesota. : 
Kansas Flour Mills Company Bm all mills, including Anthony Mills, Anthony, Kan- 


sas, Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, 
man Mills, Kin 
Bend, Kansas, 


ansas, Goodlander 
an, Kansas, Pratt Mills, Pratt, Kansas, Moses Brothers Mills, Great 
herokee Mills, Cherokee, Oklahoma). 


ills, Fort Scott, Kansas, King- 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Company, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
USED IN ADVERTISING 


Mercantile Service Corporation, Pueblo, Colorado. 
Pueblo Bread Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Pueblo Flour Mills, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Blish Milling Company, Seymour, Indiana. " 


Hunter Milling 
Russéll-Miller Milling Company, 


Company, beg Kansas. 
inneapolis, Minnesota. 


Jackman Roller Mills, Minneapolis, Kansas. 
The Reserve Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. 
PRINTED ON STATIONERY 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company—At all branches. 
Millers’ National Federation, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Hold-ups on the vaudeville stage are 
now considered an amusing turn. With- 
out involving the “sour-grapes complex,” 
which, as a lecturer explained the other 
evening, suppresses sources of innocent 
merriment, it is possible to wonder if this 
particular form of amusement does not 
by its example lead to similar acts 
staged in real life. However, if the dear 
boys wish to become “bandits,” it ill be- 
hooves the State to interfere with their 
pleasure, the suppression of “vice” being 
considered far more important at the 
present time. In North Carolina pool 
playing is forbidden and in several states 
smoking a cigarette is a misdemeanor. 
Meanwhile inconceivably picturesque 
jags are offered as a diversion where 
the well-known team of Prohibition and 
Homebrew are playing to crowded 
houses. 

The local Socialistic aldermen have 
voted to banish the Saturday a 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal and Re 
Book from the juvenile portion of the 
city jail and to substitute for these 
magazines current issues of the Minne- 
sota Star and the Labor Review. It is 
a commendable move toward the dis- 
couragement of crime. 

* * 


I blew into a hotel when I returned 
west and asked for a room, but the clerk 
was trimming his finger nails and did 
not follow my train of thought. When 
the point was made clear,—that I craved 
an audience in order to become his guest, 
—I am afraid he considered the matter 
in the light of an indelicacy. He hadn’t 
invited me. He rested his fingers upon 
his hips, add, elbows extended, referred 
the matter to a subordinate. “Miss 
Snafflehook,” he inquired, “has 346 
checked out yet?” Apparently 346 
hadn’t checked out yet, nor was there 
any hope of 346 checking out in the 
future. “There are so many people ar- 
riving from Califoonya,” he explained. 

“Now that I am back in the great 
open spaces, I wonder if there is any 
hope of securing a room within a few 
days?” I asked. But he merely tossed 
his head; perhaps he would have stamped 
his foot had I persisted, who knows? 
but answer made he none. And so the 
old suit case was sadly transported by 
the owner thereof to another hotel which, 
being the better hotel, was naturally less 
pretentious. In the words of Arnold 
Bennett, “We live and learn.” 

my * 


Jane Cowl continues playing Juliet in 
New York, the Juliet of Ethel Barry- 
more having been utterly disastrous, and 
the theatrical paradox that Juliet de- 
mands both actual youthfulness (Juliet 
is supposed to be sixteen, as we recall 
it) with the stage experience of a Bern- 
hardt seems to have been answered for 
the time being by a compromise. 

* * 


A trifle grayer, perhaps, Richard Le 
Gallienne still haunts the bookstalls of 
New York,—his favorite shop being the 
“Oxford” on Lexington Avenue near 
Twenty-fifth Street. A quarter of a 
century ago Le Gallienne belonged to a 
distinguished literary group in England 
which included W. E. Henley, George 
Stevens, Grant Allen, Edward Clodd, 
Marriot Watson, R. A. M. Stevenson and 
George Gissing. H. G. Wells was a 
newcomer and his first meeting with Le 
Gallienne was. due to an enthusiastic 
criticism written by Wells of “The Quest 
of the Golden Girl.” Many years later 
Le Gallienne was to be mentioned by 
Wells in “Joan and Peter” as living in 
Kent (or was it Surrey?) and appar- 
ently as permanently English as his criti- 
cism. For, if we are to believe Huneker, 
the Le Gallienne criticism of that period 
will survive. Since then Le Gallienne 
in America has undertaken all sorts of 
tasks from writing a book about Kip- 
ling to raising a talented daughter for 
the stage. Eva Le Gallienne was to have 
played Juliet this year,—but perhaps 
three Juliets would have been rather a 
large order for one season,—and, as I 


say, Le Gallienne still hunts for first 
editions on Lexington Avenue. 
* * 


From New York to Marblehead, Mas- 
sachusetts; the town buried in the snow 
and silent except for the pounding of the 
surf. Friends of the poet, whose fu- 
neral is to take place, have made a path 
through the snow to the door of the 
church. With bowed heads they have 
come to pay their last respects. . . . 

Returning through the town I recall 
the interest which it had always held 
for the man now dead. He told me at 
one time that it was supposed to have 
been first settled about 1629 and that 
most of the early arrivals came from 
Guernsey and Jersey, as well as Lincoln- 
shire, building their cabins in what is 
now the “Barnegat” section of the town. 
It had amused my friend that a stranger 
hearing that the queer “Barnegat” form 
of speech was almost obsolete,—a guttur- 
al sound with peculiar vowels,—sought 
and, with help, found an_ individual 
whose quaint manner of speaking seemed 
to conform with the description. After 
listening to a long monologue the im- 
pressed visitor departed, leaving the fish- 
erman to ponder over a fate which had 
decreed that he be born without a palate. 

“Barnegat” is supposed to have taken 
its name from the Barnegat pirates of 
the Jersey coast and indeed there is 
every réason to believe that these Ameri- 
can pirates were as effective in their way 
as their cousins across the sea, their usual 
method of what W. S. Gilbert might 
have called “piratical procedure” con- 
sisting of an arrangement of false bea- 
cons along the shores at night, while ly- 
ing in wait for their victims. Perhaps 
they were merely “wreckers,” but there 
is also a story of. piracy on the high 
seas and a subsequent landing and mur- 
dering of captives at “Covis Cove” which, 
if it is true, may definitely settle the 
point. That Marblehead in time became 
“famous for its commerce and fishbuild- 
ing,” as the little boy said in geography 
class, is interesting in so far as it fur- 
nishes a background for the present. 
As a matter of fact, it was a port only 
second to Boston during the years imme- 
diately preceding the Revolution. 

From what used to be known as Oakum 
Bay, to where in summer the swamps 
are fragrant with wild honeysuckle, 
Marblehead, in spite of yacht clubs, aéro- 
planes, and movies in the making, re- 
mains, so they say, very much as it has 
always been. Forty years ago Edwin L. 
Bynner described Marblehead in the first 
chapter of “Agnes Surrage”: 

“As for the town, it was much after 
the pattern of the graveyard in point of 
order. Like barnacles, mussels, yo 
an indigenous growth,—the human habi- 
tations sprang, as it seemed, out of the 
bare rock, or along the jbrecipitous face 
of the cliff, in rank disobedience of 
Heaven’s first law. Had an a, 
at some forgotten time, roughly shaken 
the promontory, and rattled around the 
black, squat, little buildings like dice in 
a box? Or, haply, had a tidal wave 
swept over the rocks and played at 
harum-scarum? Never was such a jum- 
ble of roofs and chimneys; never such 
maddening streets, of which one side 
often climbed the cliff to perch a cabin 
on its very brow, while the other dived 
into a gulch to drop a zigzag row of 
crazy cottages at its base. Down a hill- 
side hither or yonder, a half dozen houses 
tumble higgledy-piggledy in an archi- 
tectural snarl. Here, there and every- 
where, upstarting as from an ambush, 
black gables peep out with an intelli- 
gent and rakish air, like jolly old tars 
rolling home in tipsy bliss from the 
tavern. Facing all points of the rye Sm 
the houses turn their backs or shoulders 
with a perverse intent upon the pursuing 
streets, which with labyrinthian twists 
wind in and out as if with the futile aim 
of binding together into a common weal 
the refractory buildings. Thus begotten 
of Chance and Disorder, the town had 
at least one marked trait,—individuality.” 

“ R. E. 
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Extreme dullness in demand for Pa- 
cific Coast flour dominates all markets, 
domestic and foreign, with the excep- 
tion of local trade. Washington mills 
continue, however, to operate rather 
heavily in filling old commitments for the 
Orient, averaging between 55 and 65 per 
cent of maximum capacity. Some of the 
mills state that they have enough oriental 
orders on their books to keep them busy 
for three or four weeks, but there are 
no present indications of a renewal of 
demand from the Orient. 

Local business is the only trade which 
approaches normal, prosperous condi- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest account- 
ing for a steady consumptive flour de- 
mand. A large influx from the East 
of new settlers on the agricultural lands 
of the state, both west of the Cascade 
Mountains and in the eastern half of the 
state, has set in, and promises to increase 
heavily, indicating an important addi- 
tion to the population of this state, with 
a corresponding increase in local flour 
consumption. 

Very extensive advertising campaigns 
as to the opportunities presented to set- 
tlers on the lands of the north Pacific 
Coast, which are being carried on by 
the transcontinental railroads, are pro- 
ducing results beyond all expectations, 
and the extent of this new westward 
tide of immigration surpasses any such 
movement in recent years. 

Soft wheat flour prices are unchanged 
from a week ago, so far as mill lists are 
concerned, but as a matter of fact a 
wide range of prices is being quoted. 
Nominal quotations: Washington biue- 
stem family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
$7.50 bbl; pastry flour, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, $5.95@6.05; Washington bakers 
patent, $6.75@6.90. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.60@8.15 bbl; Montana, $7.15 
@7.50; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.90@7.50. 

A fairly active demand for millfeed 
from California has strengthened the 
market, and feeds have advanced $1@2 
during the week. Washington mill-run 
is quoted at $29 ton, straight cars, deliv- 
ered transit points, and Montana mixed 
feed at $27.50@28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
March 18-24 ...... 52,800 12,176 61 
Previous week ..... 52,800 37,332 71 
Year ago .......... 52,800 30,734 58 
Two years ago..... 52,800 22,096 42 
Three years ago.... 52,800 39,884 76 
Four years ago..... 46,800 24,879 53 
Five years ago..... 46,800 25,954 53 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
March 18-24 ...... 57,000 21,171 37 
Previous week ..... 57,000 19,459 34 
Year ago ........65 57,000 29,930 52 
Two years ago..... 57,000 30,002 53 
Three years ago.... 57,000 55,167 97 
Four years ago..... 67,000 24,216 42 
Five years ago..... 57,000 13,853 24 


Twenty-seven interior mills in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended March 17, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 136,560 bbls of 
flour, made 73,563, or 54 per cent of ca~ 
pacity, against 59,127 made the previous 
fortnight by 18 mills with a two weeks’ 


capacity of 108,600 bbls, or 54 per cent 
of capacity. 
WEIGHT AND MOISTURE CHANGES 

Some recent experiments made by va- 
rious Pacific Coast mills to determine 
gains or losses in weights and moisture 
content of flour during storage show, 
among other things, that the percentage 
of moisture content at time of packing, 
the atmospheric conditions during stor- 
age, and the sizes of packages are the 
most influential factors. 

Patent flour, for instance, of 11.8 per 
cent moisture content when packed, 
showed 15.8 per cent moisture, or a gain 
of 4 per cent, after four months’ storage 
at tidewater, while patent flour in the 
same-sized packages, stored under the 
same conditions, of an initial moisture 
content of 13.05 per cent, contained 13.8 
per cent moisture four months later, a 
gain of only .3 per cent. 

In all instances flour stored in dock 
warehouses at tidewater showed gains 
in moisture and weight, whereas stor- 
age at interior points showed losses in 
most cases, and very slight gains in 
others. 

Gains in weight where flour was stored 
in small packages were notably larger 
than in the case of larger ones, prob- 
ably on account of the smaller package 
being more easily penetrated by mois- 
ture. One lot of patent flour packed in 
98-lb sacks gained 2.99 per cent in weight 
in four months, whereas another lot of 
the same initial moisture content stored 
under the same conditions, but packed in 
49-lb cottons, gained 3.82 per cent, and 
a*third lot of the same initial moisture 
content stored for the same period under 
the same conditions, but packed in 241/- 
lb bags, gained 4.33 per cent in weight. 

NOTES 

There was renewed demand this week 
from the United Kingdom for Pacific 
soft wheats, and some parcels were 
worked. Ocean rates were 27s 6d@30s 
per long ton. For new crop space, 37s 
6d is quoted. 

Bread prices at Seattle and Tacoma 
have been lowér than at other Pacific 
Coast cities. At Seattle wholesale prices 
were advanced this week from 10c to 12c 
for the 114-lb loaf, and from 7c to 8c 
for the 1-lb loaf. A similar advance will 
probably be made at Tacoma next week. 


The operating and traffic departments 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. will be moved from New York to the 
Pacific Coast. This company and the 
American Ship & Commerce Corporation 
jointly own the United American Lines, 
with head offices at New York, which 
latter company has been managing 
agents and operators of the other two 
companies. The United American Lines 
have no offices on the Pacific Coast, and 
will give up the management of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 


MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont.—In the local field, 
Montana milling interests are finding a 
healthier demand for flour than was en- 
joyed a year ago. This is due to an en- 
larged business mammaire A in the state. 
There is little unemployment. Flour 
mills are operating at about their nor- 
mal rate. Current prices follow: patent 
flour $7 bbl, and first clear $5, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 
Bran $25 ton, and standard middiings 
$27, same terms. 

NOTES 

Manuel Meissner, of Hilger, died 
Thursday, March 15, of pneumonia. He 
was engaged in the elevator business in 
Hilger, where he had resided for several 
years. His wife and a small child sur- 
vive. 

Elevators on the Butte division of the 
Great Northern Railway are loading an 


average of 20 cars of wheat a day for 
the terminal markets, according to Fred 
Wear, division superintendent. He esti- 
mates that the road has yet to move 
approximately 2,300,000 bus of the 1922 
crop. 

Colonel A. P. Peake, of Butte, a well- 
known milling man, plans to attend a 
meeting in New York called to consider 
the question of furnishing arsenic for 
the fight against the boll weevil. Miller 
Reece Hutchinson, chairman of the na- 
tional organization directing the cam- 
paign to exterminate the boll weevil, has 
wired to Colonel Peake stating that the 
campaign will require as an arsenic sup- 
ply all that the mines of Montana can 
furnish, worked at their capacity produc- 
tion. Arsenic is now selling at l4c lb. 

Trial by a jury has been ordered by 
the supreme court of Montana in the 
case of the Benson-Stabeck Co. against 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Musselshell, 
and certain directors of that company. 
The case was carried to the supreme 
court after judgment had been entered 
by the court of Musselshell County, 
where the defendants were denied a trial 
by jury. Action was for recovery on 
promissory notes totaling $27,000. The 
high court held that the question was 
one involving both equitable and legal 
relief. Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Ocnen, Uran.—Only slight modifica- 
tion in grain and flour market tendencies 
was noticeable during the week ending 
March 24, millers reporting that demand 
from the southeastern states has been in- 
creasing slowly, and that more shipping 
instructions for flour are being received. 
There has been a similar development re- 
garding the California market. The local 
demand is normal. All Ogden miils are 
operating at their usual capacity. 

The wheat movement has _ increased 
only slightly, sufficient coming to the 
Ogden terminal elevators for mill opera- 
tion, but with only a slight surplus for 
shipment. Indications are that the re- 
maining grain in both Utah and Idaho 
will come to market slowly. 





NOTES 


E. R. Alton, manager Globe Mills, has 
been named chairman of the industrial 
committee of the Ogden Exchange, and 
has been asked to take up at once, in co- 
operation with the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce and Ogden Grain Exchange, a 
campaign for freight rate adjustment as 
affecting grain and flour shipments to 
eastern states. 

H. C. Bigelow, president of the Ogden 
State Bank and indirectly connected 
through the bank with many Ogden in- 
dustries, died Monday, March 19. He 
was interested in the formation of the 
Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., of which his 
son, A. P. Bigelow, is treasurer, and in 
other enterprises, his bank having been 
especially linked with the agricultural 
and live stock interests of northern Utah. 

Ogden Rotarians held their weekl 
meeting on March 21 at Mitchell Hall, 
a unit of the Ogden Baking Co.’s plant, 
and, following the business session, were 
conducted through the bakery. L. C. 
Mitchell, manager of the company, ex- 
plained that in 1922-the company used 
2,219,000 Ibs flour, had the largest out- 
put of any bakery in Utah, and shipped 
bread to five states, including Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada and one point 
in California. The plant’s capacity has 
been increased fourfold since 1919, when 
the present company was organized. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat.—Some improve- 
ment is evidenced in the flour market. 
Strengthening in wheat tended to cause 
a larger number of jobbers and large 
bakers to enter the market for require- 
ments covering the next 60 to 90 days. 
Demand from small lot bakers continues 
fairly active, with stocks generally in 
the hands of all classes of the trade re- 
ported moderate for this season of the 

ear. 

Mill prices generally have been ad- 
vanced 20@30c bbl. Prices now in ef- 
fect are as follows: Dakota fancy pat- 
ent $7.85@8.40, standard $7.50@8.15, 
clear $7.20; Montana fancy patent $7.35 
@7.85, standard $7@7.50, clear $6.55; 
Kansas standard $6.60@7.20, fancy 
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$7.80; eastern first clear, $5.70@6; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade $7@ 
7.20, cut-off $5.80@6.20,—98’s, cotton, de- 
livered, San Francisco. 

Limited offerings from the Northwest 
combined with extreme dry weather jn 
California, have tended to strengthen the 
millfeed market. Prices have been ad- 
vanced in some instances $3@4 ton. This 
is particularly true on eastern red, which 
is now scarce and hard to obtain at $33 
@34; choice white, $35; middlings, $13 
@45; low grade, $44@46. 

NOTES 

An order was signed on March 12 de- 
claring the Modesto (Cal.) Bean & Grain 
Co. bankrupt, in response to a voluntary 
petition in which the assets are given as 
$9,444 and the liabilities as $67,501, con- 
sisting of $62,000 in unsecured claims on 
the part of several hundred creditors, 
and some secured debts. 

Ralph P. Merritt, managing director 
of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the California Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association, and formerly United 
States food administrator for California, 
has been named by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert C. Hoover one of 16 
members of a special commission which 
will inquire into agricultural export 
problems. 

The Jack Martin Baking Co. on March 
16 held open house at its new model 
plant, 999 Geary Street, and a steady 
stream of visitors from the wholesale, 
retail and consuming trade admired the 
plant. Mr. Martin in a short talk ex- 
pressed his appreciation of his friends’ 
interest, and explained that the bakery 
was the property of himself and his em- 
ployees, all of whom have taken stock 
and will assist in making the enterprise 
a success. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Flour orders from 
the country were in larger volume in the 
week ending March 24, but there was no 
improvement in city trade, which con- 
tinues rather quiet. Prices were firm 
and unchanged at $7.55 for family pat- 
ent, $7.30 for bakers blue-stem patents, 
$7.05 for bakers hard wheat and %5.95 
for soft valley bakers. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

March 18-24 ...... 57,000 22,964 40 
Previous week ..... 57,000 32,175 56 
tail. . PEE 57,000 27,675 48 
Two years ago..... 48,000 19,387 40 
Three years ago.... 42,600 24,309 57 
Four years ago..... 42,600 16,618 39 
Five years ago..... 33,000 29,431 89 


The only interesting development in 
the wheat market during the week was 
the sale of a 1,000-ton parcel to Europe. 
It has been several weeks since there 
was any inquiry from that part of the 
world, so this business naturally en- 
couraged holders. The mills show but 
little interest in wheat, as new export 
flour trade is unimportant, Closing 
wheat bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
hard white, $1.35 bu; soft white, $1.25; 
western white, $1.24; hard winter, $1.19; 
northern spring, $1.19; western red, $1.19. 

Most activity in the coarse grain mar- 
ket is in eastern yellow corn, which holds 
at $33 ton for No. 2. 


NOTES 

Installation of two additional smutting 
machines in the municipal grain elevator 
has been authorized by the commission of 
public docks. This will provide the p!ant 
with a battery of five smutters in ad- 
vance of the opening of the 1923-24 crop 
season. 

The millfeed market is very strong. 
In addition to a steady feeding demand 
here, there is an active inquiry from Cali- 
fornia for mill-run, which is listed at 
$33 ton. Middlings are held at $45. 
While California is buying millfeed in 
Oregon, she is shipping alfalfa and other 
hay here. 

The Willamette Valley Grain Dealers’ 
Association met in Albany, March 21, to 
discuss problems in the mill and feed 
business. Better distribution and closer 
relationship between the dealers were 
topics on which principal stress was put. 
M. Senders, of Albany, Oregon, is presi- 
dent of the association. About 40 deal- 
ers and representatives of mills attended. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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March 28, 1923 
(HAIN STORE COMPETITION 


vilwaukee Bakers and Grocers Severely Suf- 
fering Therefrom, but Wisely Refuse to 
Meet the Cut Prices 


Muwavxer, Wis.—Between the in- 
creased volume of home baking and the 
competition of chain stores, the business 

of the commercial bakers in Milwaukee 
has suffered, although the larger whole- 
sale bakeries report that they are able to 
oecupy their capacity fairly well. To 
merely maintain a former position is not 
as satisfactory as making progress 
toward increased volume, so that, on the 
whole, the local trade characterizes busi- 
ness as only fair. 

Judging by the quantity of flour pass- 
ing into consumptive channels, baking of 
bread at home is more prevalent than a 
year ago, and ranges substantially higher 
than might ordinarily be expected, dis- 
counting even the usual increase in con- 
sumption as the population increases. On 
the other hand, a good many housewives 
are patronizing the chain stores, where 
they are able to buy a loaf at much less 
than the regular grocery and retail bak- 
ery trade is able to sell it, regardless of 
the diff-rence in quality. 

For more than a month the “war” be- 
tween the two principal chain systems has 
gne forward unabated, and on March 20 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
stores in Milwaukee were selling Grand- 
mother's bread at 5c for the 16-o0z, and 
se for the 24-oz loaf, while the Piggly 
Wiggly stores were advertising “Bread, 
T%e—lurge 24-0z loaf.” Other groceries 
were asking 9@12c for the small and 12 
@l4e for the large, so it is not difficult 
to determine whe taesuatives were taking 
advantage of the chain system war. 
Regular groceries also have a hard time 
selling flour in competition with chain 
stores, so they are hit both in bread sales 
and flour sales. The Atlantic & Pacific 
stores, for instance, were advertising the 
A.& P. brand of wheat flour at 79c for 
the 2414-lb sack, or the equivalent of 
less than $6.22 bbl, while Gold Medal and 
Pillsbury’s were offered at 83c in 241/.’s. 
Aunt Jemima or Pillsbury pancake or 
buckwheat flour was offered at two pack- 
ages for 21e, or three for 25c. 

The position of a majority of the deal- 
ers affected by this competition is that it 
will not last forever, and while it is pass- 
ing they are better able to afford to await 
developments than to pitch into the midst 
of it and take losses. So far it has been 
acase of a loss of business rather than 
selling goods below cost on the part of 
the regular retail bakery and grocery 
trade. 

Chain store systems, particularly those 
established on a co-operative basis, have 
encountered serious troubles, at least in 
Milwaukee, due to the fact that compet- 
ing with the regular trade by undersell- 
ing is merely a poor means to a bad end. 
A large concern, apparently co-operative 
but in reality closely organized, has gone 
by the board in Wisconsin in the last 
three months, and the majority of its 75 
or 80 groceries have been closed up or 
purchased by local interests intending to 
do business on the regular retail plan. 
A big “consumers’ corporation,” which 
established a long chain of gasoline, oil 
and automotive equipment stores through- 
out Wisconsin, has recently failed. 

Those who are not discouraged by the 
effect of chain store competition also 
point out that a receiver has been ap- 
pointed for a large chain of retail stores 
handling dry goods, women’s wear, shoes, 
ete, which operated many shops in Wis- 
consin that now have notices on their 
front doors that the receiver is in charge. 
Evidence comes to hand almost every day 
that the great wave of system stores that 
threatened to engulf the established re- 
tail business of the United States during 
the past three to four years is crumbling. 

Adding to the troubles already con- 
fronting the bakery trade as a whole, the 
Wisconsin legislature is keeping matters 
affecting the business in a constant furore. 

lower house is especially radical. 
Taxation measures already proposed and 
advanced part way to enactment have 
Caused hundreds of manufacturers to 
threaten to leave the state, while several 
Aree industries already have transferred 
their headquarters to other states, . al- 
though maintaining their production 
establishments in Wisconsin, but declining 
to make any extensions. The only. re- 


deeming feature of the situation seems 
to be the upper house of the legislature, 
which is almost certain to be a more or 
less effective check upon the radical tend- 
encies of the lower house. 

A standard weight loaf bill originating 
in the senate has passed the upper house, 
and awaits assembly action. Retail bak- 
ers favor this law, which is opposed by 
the wholesale interests. The assembly has 
before it a bill to prohibit work in bak- 
eries between 8 p.m. and4a.m. The large 
shops oppose this prohibition, as virtually 
upsetting their business practices as well 
as the habits of the public in regard to 
wanting fresh rolls for breakfast. An- 
other bill, providing one day of rest in 
seven, is made applicable to bakeries, feed 
mills, hotel and restaurant employees and 
other classes, but contains an emergency 
feature. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
refer to a communication published by a 
Milwaukee daily newspaper from a prom- 
inent business man, wholly disinterested 
in the bakery business, who said: 

“A few days ago you mentioned in your 
valuable paper that Assemblyman Kil- 
lion introduced a bill at Madison to pro- 
hibit night work in bakeries, thus depriv- 
ing us from receiving our fresh rolls for 
breakfast. This is most commendable, 
but why stop at bakeries? We likewise 
should think of the printer, for we need 
no morning paper; fires during the night- 
time should be prohibited to allow the 
firemen to sleep; no crimes should be 
committed during the night, else our poor 
policemen will have to patrol their beats 
instead of enjoying a good night’s rest; 
and the public should travel on railroads 
only in the daytime, since a train cannot 
be operated without a crew. 

“We already have superfluous laws on 
our statute books, so why lie awake nights 
and create still more as absurd as this 
bill would be if it should become a law.” 


NOTES 


Edward Bast, who several years ago 
disposed of his bakery at Neillsville, Wis., 
to H. L. Earl, has repurchased the busi- 
ness and took active charge March 10. 

Robert Sievers, manager of the Fed- 
eral System bakery, Manitowoc, Wis., has 
returned to his duties after a month in 
California, visiting his mother and other 
relatives. 

The Steele bakery, on Broadway, Wau- 
kesha, Wis., sustained a loss of $35 in 
cash when burglars entered the shop dur- 
ing the night of March 7 and broke open 
the cash register. 

The bakery department of the White 
Market, Portage, Wis., is completing the 
enlargement of its shop, especially to 
gain increased capacity for making fancy 
cakes, cookies, coffee cakes, etc. 

F. L. Hagerty,. proprietor of the 
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Dodgeville (Wis.) City Bakery, has add- 
ed a 60-loaf bread molder and a new 
proofer, and the retail shop has been 
equipped with new display cases. 

E. A. Kalupa, a well-known master 
baker of Kaukauna, Wis., has purchased 
the building at Main Avenue and Sixth 
Street and will occupy it with his shop 
and store the latter part of May. 

E. V. McGill, of Ladysmith, Wis., ex- 
pects to start work about April 15 on ex- 
tensive alterations and enlargement of 
his bakery and store. A new copper store 
front will be installed, the building ex- 
tended at side and rear, and a full base- 
ment excavated. 

A new bakery building, embracing also 
offices, stores and apartments, and esti- 
mated to cost $50,000, will be erected at 
Twenty-fifth and Center streets, Milwau- 
kee, but the identity of owner and occu- 
pant is withheld for the present. 

The Albert Heath Co., operating a re- 
tail bakery at 2021 Wells Street, Milwau- 
kee, and two stores, recently baked a 60-lb 
fancy cake which attracted much atten- 
tion. It was 36 inches in diameter and 
eight inches high, and was made for the 
ninth anniversary banquet of McKinley 
Lodge No. 307. 

In addition to erecting a large plant 
addition for the benefit of the Milwaukee 
Vinegar Co. division, the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co. is about to remodel and 
enlarge its office and headquarters build- 
ing at 79 Buffalo Street, Milwaukee. The 
business has grown faster than the com- 
pany has been able to provide additional 
capacity, and the administrative depart- 
ments need much more room to handle 
the increased volume. 

Philip Orth, Sr., widely known in the 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin bakery trade 
as a jobber of flour and bakery supplies, 
observed his seventy-eighth birthday an- 
niversary on March 17. Mr. Orth and 
his wife recently returned from an ‘ex- 
tended recreation trip, the objective of 
which was the ancient cities of Mexico. 
Philip Orth, Jr., has assumed the active 
general management of the business, 
which his father established 45 years ago. 

The Green Bay (Wis.) Paper Napkin 
Co. has recently been reorganized with 
new and adequate capital, and resumed 
operations with 25 employees on orders 
which will require full capacity for at 
least two months. Byron L. Walter, of 
Green Bay, has been elected president. 
P. J. Christman, Jr., remains as general 
manager, and will act as secretary. The 
principal products will be flat and folded 
napkins, interfold towels, table covers, 
paper novelties, etc. Mr. Christman has 
developed a new type of machine which 
will produce 600 folded paper napkins 
per minute. 

L. E. Meyer. 








United States—EKstimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and crop years 
(July 1-June 30), the figures from July, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the 
United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and 
estimates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The 
Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs 


(000’s omitted): 








1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
TOIF ccccccecs 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,372 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,271 
September . 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,384 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518- 9,889 10,221 13,625 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 10,766 
January 11,686 9,118 11,367 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,218 
February .. 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 9,395 
March .... 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,668 ée0s 
APFi] ..c.cceee 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,824 eee 
MOY .ccvcccee 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,458 
TUM ccccccccs 8,465 7,291 6,612 7,405 6,800 8,087 7,681 
Totals.... 111,970 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 122,243 *92,571 
— estimated total wheat flour output by calendar years is as follows, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,014 125,310 


*Eight months. 





Canada—Imports and Exports 


Imports for consumption into Canada, and exports of Canadian products from Canada, 
during the calendar years 1922 and 1921, as officially reported: 


Wheat flour, Dbl .... 1... cece cece cereeceeees 
A EE Sac Send S beso scdovewses de dak Cees 
GI obs 60h 6s 0.6 Ges cle Nag bec epececcaness 
Oatmeal and rolled oats, 100 Ibs.............. 
PE UN a bck Sone vec dives he veetcdecuvevincee 
My FE oo abv 0.40 hc oo 0 60-0 4 F000 eeccce coders s 
es OUD cnc c ccc cur secessedenvcecevecse 
po POV ECC ARELEE LY ILLER EET 
Oil cake, etc., 100 IDS ... 1... cece eee eee eeee 
Barley, pot, pearl, etc., 100 Ibs..............+.. 
Bran, shorts and middlings, 100 Ibs ......... 
Bran, shorts and middlings, value............. 


*Not separately reported. 





Imports———, -————Exports———_,, 


~~ 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
49,591 40,186 9,484,725 7,278,001 
63,378 400,917 209,339,225 146,855,156 
1,067,502 137,352 30,330,668 33,175,766 
2,380 168 369,303 657,492 
1,467 2,180 14,786,773 12,301,494 
928 4,200 9,879,391 3,815,158 
3,549 1,728 643 1,145 
44,886 270,341 2,072,924° 3,727,704 
4,765 66,347 457,266 357,853 
1,406 1,363 “On ces Pease 
P...ee © een 1,454,464 1,219,289 
$77,956 $104,821 B esiee Seas 














The silver chimes that tolled 

O’er the churchyard grim and old 

Sprung a flaw in the A-flat bell. 

Then up jumped the dead 

And unanimously said, 

“You ain’t done right by our knell.” 
—S. H. A., in New York World. 


* * 


A classic essay, lately immortalized in 
type, is about frogs, and was written by 
a young Norwegian. The essay runs: 
“What a wonderful bird the frog are! 
When he stand he sit, almost. When he 
hop he fly, almost. He ain’t got no 
sense, hardly. He ain’t got no tail hard- 
ly, either, when he sit he sit on what he 
ain’t got almost.” 

—Bulletin of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. 
* 7 

She: “Do you think I will become a 

successful painter?” 


He: “Of course you will. You are 
young, you are beautiful, and you have 
a lot of pull!” —Judge. 

* * 


The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors was close. He came in late as a 
ballot was being taken, thought they 
were trying to put something over on 
him, and yelled: “I don’t know what 
you’re balloting on, but I’m against it.” 

“You’ve got plenty of company,” said 
a quiet old director. 

“Hey?” 

“The vote was on a motion I made to 
buy you a gold watch.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


The wealth of colors and shades in our 
language is a never-ending source of 
wonder. Speaking of a young man who 
has lost his position, the old home paper 
says: “Mr. Jones has resigned his place 
with the Smith Co. to take a more lucra- 
tive position, which will be announced 
later.” His old boss says: “Mr. Jones 
was discharged for incompetency.” Mr. 
Jones himself says: “I got the gate ’cause 
the general manager seen I was a comer 
and got jealous.” —Kansas City Star. 

* * 


The Jealous Lover (passionately) : 
“Lie to me if you wish, but swear that 
you have been true to me!” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 
* * 

A woman, evidently very hurried and 
flurried, got into an omnibus the other 
day, and she was hailed by a friend 
near the door. 

“Sit down,” said the friend, moving up 
a place. 

“Oh, really, dear, I can’t,” said the 
flurried woman, “I haven’t time. I am 
going to the station and I’ve only just 
time to catch the train.” 

—Weekly Telegraph (London). 


* * 


“I suppose the treating custom has 
disappeared.” 

“Not entirely,” said Uncle Bill Bottle- 
top. “I have noticed that when any- 
body buys a flask of alleged liquor from 
a stranger he always likes to let a friend 
take the first drink while he stands by 
and watches the effect.” 

—Washington Star. 


* * 


The Bootlegger (after a hard day’s 
work): “If I could only get a decent 
drink !” —Pearson’s Magazine. 

* * 


“Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, 
old books to read.” 

The Manhattan Version: “Steam heat 
to burn, new hootch to drink, the Hearst 
papers to read.” 

—New York Evening Post, 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


800-bbl Kansas mill wants pro- 
ducing representatives for 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa; willing to pay according- 
ly; give full information in first 
letter. Address 917, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPORTING MANAGER 


An old established milling 
concern, well organized, having 
every modern facility, grinding 
both spring and Kansas wheat, 
but catering at present to do- 
mestic trade, has opening for 
man qualified to establish and 
assume complete charge of ex- 
port flour department. 

Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, knowledge of 
foreign markets, familiarity 
with details incident to flour ex- 
porting. Also state salary de- 
sired and how recently engaged 
in export work. Address 1188, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—BY REPRESENTA- 
tive central Kansas milling com- 
pany, a young man well educated 
(college preferred), who has had 
milling and sales experience for 
assistant sales manager position; 
must have natural trading abil- 
ity, personality to meet trade 
and capable of writing strong, 
business building letters to pros- 
pective buyers; good opportunity 
for man with proper qualifica- 
tions. Address “Central Kan- 
sas,” 1194, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY 5,000-BBL MILL 
manufacturing hard, soft and 
self-rising flour, 12 best salesmen 
in South; salary no object; no 
man need apply without best of 
references and concrete proof of 
ability to get results. Address 
954, care Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WELL ESTABL ISHED MINNESOTA MILL 
enjoying enviable reputation on its quality 
flour wants wide-awake representatives in 
Michigan and Indiana; have very liberal 
proposition for real producers; give de- 
tailed information in first letter. Address 
1200, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 
head miller in mill of 300 bbis capacity or 
larger; would consider position as second 
in larger mill. Address 1196, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE MAY 1—MILLING EXECU- 
tive with 12 years’ record of successful 
management of Kansas mills is open for 
connection with a good milling concern. 
Address 1179, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


KANSAS MILLERS, ATTENTION—-WOULD 
you be interested in a real bargain in a 
good 400-bbl Minnesota mill? Fine loca- 
tion and a going concern; ill health prin- 
cipal reason for offering property for sale. 
Address R. B., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BY COMPETENT YOUNG WOMAN TO 
handle executive and sales work in flour 
business; 10 years’ practical experience 
assures satisfactory results. Reply “B,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St, 
New York City. 


BY THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILL 
manager; understand all departments of 
business, including sales; highest refer- 
ences; reasonable salary to start; prefer 
Southwest. Address 916, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR THAT NEW SECRETARY OR OFFICE 
girl call the Personal Service Department, 
Y.W.C.A; we list women and girls (over 
18) with good educational background and 
commercial experience; no fees for place- 
ment, Main 7218, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent with experience in spring, hard and 
soft winter wheat milling seeks opening 
with reputable mill of large capacity; ref- 
erences from reliable parties. Address 
“Competent,” care Northwestern Miller, 
108 So. La Salle ‘St, Chicago. 

YOUNG MAN OF 14 YEARS’ FLOUR EX- 
perience, employed in capacity as sales 
manager up until 10 months ago, and hav- 
ing changed to another business, would 
like to hear from milling company seeking 
man for similar position. Address 1184, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY YOUNG LADY, THOROUGHLY FAMIL- 
iar with flour sales and grain work, and 
possessing good knowledge of milling in 
transit, rates and claims; expert stenogra- 
pher; desires position with southwestern 
mill, Kansas preferred; excellent refer- 
ences, Address 1198, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICE MANAGER OF 
500-bbl mill open for permanent connec- 
tion with well financed concern; familiar 
with accounting, cost keeping, sales cor- 
respondence, finances; would like to hear 
from flour mills, flour milling machinery 
manufacturers or grain firms. Address 
1186, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER FOR GOOD COMPANY 
in mill, 400 to 800 bbls capacity, any time 
from now to harvest; have milled soft 
and hard wheat; middle-aged, married and 
am able to get results and keep mill in 
good running order; can give No. 1 refer- 
ences as to ability and character. Address 
910, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





I WISH TO MAKE APPLICATION FOR A 
position as head miller; I have had 20 
years’ experience; am 40 years of age and 
married; can handle the work to the best 
of satisfaction, as past experience has 
proved, and am able to furnish best of 
references to substantiate my claims; I 
want to be with a concern that is pro- 
gressive and does things to its interest and 
mine also, as I am a strong believer in 
co-operation; can handle mill of 600 bbis 
or larger; location immaterial; am now 
employed but, for good reasons, wish to 
make a change. Address 914, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








MAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
selling flour in New York state, open to 
connect with good mill for this territory 
April 1. Address 1195, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 600 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILL FOR SALE—JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 
and combination; a well equipped plant for 
4650 bbis wheat flour, 100 bbis rye flour; 
1,000-bu corn and feed grinding mill; unit 
cost of production very low; advantageous 
transit privileges on three railroads; com- 
munity yields good supply of wheat, rye 
and oats; electric power, with a steam 
Plant in reserve. Appleton Cereal Mills, 
Appleton, Wis. 


FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business in a city with a population 
of 10,000, located in central Wisconsin; a 
well-established trade, quick turnovers and 
a sure-shot moneymaker. For further in- 
formation address 1193, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





of capable 

~~ 
Export Surplus A:crica: 
dian mill can be marketed and handled 
under mill brands by a New York flour 
exporter with first-class foreign connec- 
tions. Best references. Please address 
R. B., Northwestern Miller, New York. 








WDB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





March 28, 1923 





Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


PAPER AKRON sss 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CoO 











ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS = TAX SERV!CE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS City 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 








C. A. WEAVER & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Monarch Attrition Mills 
Bodmer Silks and Mill Supplies 








Paul, Paul & Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYSand SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Mark: 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








High Speed, 
High Powers, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


High Efficiencies. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


Wm. Hamilton Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., Can 


We design and build 
our vertical and horizon- 
tal turbines to suit re 

quirements. Small, me- 
dium and large powers, 
at various speeds, deve! 

oping highest efficien- 
cies atall gateages. We 
build all of our turbines 
of highest grades of ma 

terials and workman- 
ship, fully guaranteed. 


Bulletins Furnished 
Upon Request. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Plymouth Building 

Atlanta, Ga., Fourth 
National Bank Building 
New York, N.Y. . 39 Cortlandt Street 
| pee Mass. . 80 Boylston Street 
aster, Pa. . . Woolworth Building 








CK CO. CINC 








YOUR COLLECTIONS 
IN THE TWIN CITIES 


that is Prompt and Accurate 


You will appreciate the service which we 
give to this class of business. 


First National Bank 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


demand attention 


MINNEAPOLIS 

















